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1. The Society shall be called the Mythic Society. 

2. The objects of the Mythic Society shall be — 

(а) To pioinote the study of the sciences of archaeology, ethnology, 

history, religions and allied subjects more particularly in 
Mysore and South India. 

(б) To stimulate research in the above subjects. 

8. The, entire management of the Society shall vest in a Committee 
consisting of a President, Vice-President, an Honorary Secretary, an Plono- 
rary Treasurer, Branch Secretaries, an Editor, and seven other members, 
who shall hold office for one year, but shall be eligible for re-election. 

4. Membership shall be of two kinds — 

(а) Honorary. (b) Ordinary. 

5. Honorary membership shall be restricted to persons, who in the 
opinion ol' the (Committee have rendered distinguished service towards the 
attainment of the objects of the Society, Honorary members shall bo 
nominated by the Committee and from the date of their election 'they shall 
be entitled, without payment, to all the privileges of ordinary members. 

b. Ordinary membership shall be open to all gentlemen and ladies who 
may be elected by the Committee. 

7. The subscription for ordinary membership shall be — 

{a) For members resident in Bangalore, rupees five per annum. 

(б) For members resident elsewhere in India, rupees three per 

annum. These subscriptions shall be payable on election, or 
annually, on July 1st. The Honorary Treasurer may recover 
any subscription which may remain unrecovered at the time 
the second number of the Journal is issued by sending the 
second number by V.P.P. 

Membership shall be open to residents in the United Kingdom, the 
subscriptions being four shillings annually, a remittance of twelve 
shillings covering subscriptions for three years. Subscriptions 



from the United Kingdom may be remitted by ‘ British Post 
Order’ to the Honorary Treasurer, Mythic Society, Bangalore. 
Bona fide students resident in Bangalore will be admitted as members 
without the right of voting on payment of rupees three per annum. 
Any subsciil)er on payment of rupees three per annum will be 
entitled to receive the Quarterly Journal of tliis Societ 3 ^ 

The activities of the Society shall be as follows : 

{a) There vshall be as far as possible nine ordinary meetings in each 
sessinn, at which lectures w’ill hti delivered ; du(‘ notice 
being given by the Secretary to resident members only. 
Each session shall be reckoned from Ist July to 30th June. 

[b) Members shall be entitled to bring their friends h> tlie meet- 

ings. The President shall have the power of vetoing admis- 
sion in any special case. 

[c) The transactions of the Society shall be incorporated and 

published in the Quarterly Journal to be issued as far as 
possible on Ist October, 1st January, 1st April, and 1st tTuly, 
which will be sent free to all members, and which will be 
on sale at twelve annas per copy to non-memVjers. Mem- 
bers joining in the course of a session shall be entitled 
to all the numbers issued during that session hut their 
subscriptions will be due as from the previous 1st July and 
they will be expected to pay for tlu^ whole year. No resig- 
nation from membership will be accepted (except bc.tween 
1 St July and 1st October. 

[d) Lecturf^rs are expected not to allow any Paper or Review to 

publish their lectures in extcn,^o before they bav(' appeared 
in the Quarterly Journal of the Society. 

[e) The Society will encourage a spirit of research among Univer- 

sity students by awarding a medal annually to the. l)est 
essay on a subject determined upon by the Committee. 

b. A Library and Reading-room will be niaintained by the Society. 

10. The Reading-room will be opened to members and registered 
readers on days and at times decided on l)y the Committee and duly notified 
to those concerned. 

11. Rooks will not he lent outside the premises to any one except 
with the written sanction of the President, the clerk taking requisitions 
and obtaining ordei's in each case. 
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12. The Annual General Meeting will be held as far as possible in 
July when the report and accounts for the previous session shall be submit- 
ted to the members and new office-bearers shall be elected. 

13. The framing and the alteration of Kules rest entirely with the 
Committee, 

14. The habitation, offices, and library of the Society are situated in the 
‘ Daly Memorial Hall,’ Cenotaph Road, Bangalore City. 

10. 'bhe Iriistees lor the ' Daly Memorial Hall ’ are the following office- 
bearers for the time being : — 

The President, the General Secretary and the Treasurer. 

A. V. RAMANATHAN, 

General Secretary, 
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The l^aLyinj^' of tbe Foundation Stone of thh 
Habitation for the Mythic Society to be cal^d 
* The Daly Memorial Hall * . ' ’ 7 , 

Ow Wednesday evening August 80, 1916 the approaches to the grounds adjacent to 
the Government High School and St. Martha’s Hospital, Cenotaph Eoad, looked 
bright with flags, festoons, ^hunting and evergreens, the pleasant occasion being the 
laying of the foundation stone of ‘The Daly Memorial Hall’ by His Highness 
the Maharaja ot Mysore, G.c.s.i. A spacious shamtana had been pitched in the 
premises. At 6.30 p.m. Sir M. Visveswaraya, and the Rev. Father Tabard, to- 
gether with the members of the Memorial Committee awaited His Highness ‘ arrival 
at the foot of the Memorial Hall. His Highness accompanied by Sirdar M Gopaliaj 
Urs, Aidede-Camp, drove in a carriage drawn by two black horses. After the 
reception, His Highness was conducted to the sharmana where a separate dais 
had been constructed for the occasion. His Highness took his seat on the dais, 
being supported by the Hon’ble Mr. H. V. Cobbe, s.i,, o i.e,, i.o.s. and Sir M. Yis- 
veswaraya, k.c.i.e., Inside the shamtana over five hundred well wishers of the 
scheme had assembled ; the Councillors, practically all the high officials of Mysore 
and of the civil and military station, the City Fathers of both parts, 'the Bench, 
the Bar, representatives of the mercantile community, and the members of the 
Society resident m Bangalore. 

PRESENTATION OF THE ADDRESS. 

Father Tabard, standing at the foot of the dais, with the Members of the Com- 
mittee read the following address . — 

May it please Your Highness, — We, the members of the Daly Memorial 
Committee, beg leave to express our feelings of profound gratitude to your High- 
ness for having so kindly acceded to our request to lay the foundation stone of the 
Memorial Hall. It is a matter of no small pride to us that one in so exalted a 
position as Your Highness should set the hist stone of a building which is intended 
to be an abiding mark of the high esteem and deep love that Col. Sir Hugh Daly, 
lately British Resident in Mysore, has won from Your Highness’ lo^al subjects 
throughout the State, 

The Mythic Socuty with which this moraorial is to be associated owes its 
development, in no small measure, to Sir Hugh's help and encouragement. When, 
therefore, the idea of building a habitation for the Society was first suggested by 
the President in a letter to Your Highness’ Government :on November 10, 1914, 
it was considered that the ball might be named after Sir Hugh Daly. 

Sir Hugh Daly’s liberal culture, suave manners, generous disposition and 
sincere sympathy with the aspirations of the people of Mysore for advancement, 
evoked on the eve of his departure an eager and widespread desire among the public 
also to commemorate in a befitting manner his connexion wuth the State. 

A hall consecrated to letters and intellectual enlightenment was considered the 
appropriate form the memorial should take, and the appeal made for contributions 
was readily responded lo. Your Highness, His Highness the Yuvaraja and Your 
Highness’ Government have, in accordance with the well-known traditions of this 
State, helped the movement with marked liberality. The Committee also avail 
themselves of this opportunity to acknowledge the generous donations from His 
Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar, Her Highness the Begum of lihopal and Sir 
Dorabji Tata towards the cost of this memorial. 

The Committee hope that the people of this beautiful city of Bangalore will, 
in the course of a few months, have the pleasure of meeting under the roof of 
this temple of research, wherein both Europeans ?ind Indians may unite in close 
fellowship in furthering the cause of intellectual advancement. 




/ oialy remains for ns now to request Your Highnets tb lay the fetindatibxi 
stone* as a token not only of Your Hjghness ’ personal regard for the Hon'ble 
Col. Sir Hugh Daly, but also of Your Highness’ deep interest in the work and 
mission of the Mythic Society. 

The address was presented to His Highness in a silver casket. 

HIS HIGHNESS THE MAHABAJA'S SPEECH 

His Highness the Maharaja then made the following speech : — 

Father Tabard, Ladies and Gentlemen, — The building of which I am just 
going to lay the foundation stone is intended to provide a local habitation for the ^ 
Mythic Society and to honour the memory of my friend, Col. Sir Hugh Daly, who 
was till recently the Resident in this State. Both these objects have my warmest ’ 
sympathy. ' 

In the address just road, Father Tabard has told us how largely the Mythic ' 
Society owed its development to Sir Hugh’s encouragement and support during 
the past five years. His active interest in the progress of the State and his genia- 
lity have won for him a warm place m the hearts of the people of Mysore. "Within 
a very short time of his arrival bore, I came to regard him as a valued friend. 

I am glad that, by the substantial contribution made by my Government 
and the principal officers of my State, assisted by subscriptions from outside, it 
has become possible for the Mjtbic Society to attain its chief desire, namely, to 
own a building of its own. I learn that the Society gives its chief attention to | 
researches connected with Mysore history and arciueology, and I earnestly hope 
that, when its objects become better known, the people of Mysore at large — not the 
learned few only — will begin to feel pride and interest in its work. 

Much of the credit for the success of the Society and the project for this build- 
ing is due to Father Tabard who has been its founder and mainstay. Without him 
and his enthusiasm for antiquarian research, the Society would not have attained its j 
present position. I have read the addresses delivered by Father Tabard at the I 
annual meetings of the Society for the last two yeais, and I am much struck by his ' 
love of Mysore and its traditions, and his appreciation of the magnificent relics of 
bygone times found in this country. 

The building will serve to recall to the memory of future generations the j 
name of a high-minded British officer who was a sincere friend of Mysore and 
its people. It will bring together Europeans and Indians to work on a platform 
for an object which appeals to the higher intellectual tastes of civilized life. I 
have no doubt that, in the fulness of time, the researches conducted within its 
walls will reveal many a brilliant page in the past history of Mysore, 

Laying the Foundation Stone 

Afterwards His Highness was conducted to the foundation stone, the whole 
party following. Amidst loud cheers, His Highness laid the foundation stone of 
* The Daly Memorial Hall’ using a silver trowel presented by the Committee. ’ 

Oarlanding ^ 

Rev. Father Tabard then garlanded His Highness an’d bouquets were freely | 
distributed among those present. 

Conclusion 

Father Tabard, in a short speech, thanked His Highness, for having consented 
to lay the foundation stone in the midst of IIis Highness’ multifarious duties. 
He then called for three cheers for His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore and 
this was vociferously responded to. His Highness, after shaking hands with Father 
Tabard, the Hon’ble Mr. H. V. Cobb and Sir M. Visveswaraya, drove back to the i 
palace amidst applause. 
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THE SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING 

OF THE 

MYTHIC SOCIETY 

Held at Bangalore on August 7, 191G 

WITH Sir M. Visvesvaraya k.c.i.e,, Dewan of Mysore 
in the Chair. 

Mr. F. R. Sell, m.a., the Secretary, read the report. 

REPORT 

The session 191.^-16, commenced under the auspices of His Highness 
the Yuvaraja of Mysore, could not but be a successful one. 

The presence of His Higtiness as Chairman at our last annual meeting, 
and the words of encouragement which fell from his lips, gave a new impetus 
to our Society ; and it is out pleasant duty to attribute the success of the 
past session to the interest His Highness the Maharaja, His Highness the 
Yuvaraja, the members of the Mysore Royal Family and His Highness’ 
Government have evinced in the welfare of the Mythic Society. 

At the last annual meeting His Highness the Yuvaraja announced, 
(iSiiiaidst applause, that His Highness’ Government had been pleased to grant 
a free site for the erection of a habitation for our Society. That promise has 
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been as 5^011 are all aware royally redeemed. It is not only a site which has 
been given but also a substantial building grant. Nay, His Highness the 
Maharaja, not satisfied with the Government grant he had graciously 
sanctioned, has been pleased to make a personal donation towards the same 
object. His royal example has been followed by His Highness the Yuvaraja, 
the Dewan 8ahib, the Councillors and most of the high officials of the State. 
Our thanks in this connexion must also go to His Highness the Maharaja 
Gaekwar of Baroda, to Her Highness the Buler of Bhopal and other bene- 
factors outside the Mysore Province for their handsome contributions. 

A building which will bear the name of a British officer to whom our 
Society owes so much is in the course of erection. It will not only provide 
a permanent habitation for the Mythic Society, but be an ornament to 
Bangaloie, and stand as a lasting monument to the generous sympathy of 
His Highness the Maharaja, his family and his Government with the objects 
of the Society. 

It is also a source of gratification to be able to report that, through the 
exertions of Lt.-Col. Sir Hugh Daly, k.c.s.i., k.c.i.e., and of our President, 
the nucleus of a fine library has been formed. In this connexion our 
thanks are due to the luiperial (lovernment, the Governments of Mysore, 
Madras, }-5ombay, the Punjab, Burma, the United Provinces, Assam, and 
Kashmere, for having so kindly sent us free all their available official publi- 
cations. 

We may here mention with the expression of our heartiest thanks that 
Sir Hugh Daly has presented the Society with many valuable works on 
Indian ethnology and archaeology. We hope that his example will be 
followed by others, as gifts of hooks bearing on the subjects within the 
scope of the Society will always be gratefully received. 

Our Journal has also attracted favourable notice in other parts of 
India. The Director-General of Archaeology in India, the Superintendent, 
Arclia^-oiogical Survey, Southern Circle, the Hyderabad Archaeological 
Society, the Bombay Branch of the Koyal Asiatic Society, the Asiatic Society 
of'Bengal, the Behar and Orissa Kesearch Society, the South Indian Associ- 
ation, the Superintendent, iiesearches Department, ^Kashmere State, the 
Ceylon Antiquary have consented to exchange their publications with ours 
and the Imperial Government, the Governments of Madras and Bombay 
have intimated their desire to receive our Journal regularly. All this must 
be encouraging for the members of the Mythic Society as it helps them tc 
feel that others working in the same field are in full sympathy with them. 

Our membership, 13 honorary, 147 resident and 149 mofussil members 
is also eminently satisfactory as it shows every year a marked tendenc; 
to increase. Yet in this connexion we beg to be permitted to remin* 
our members that membership carries with it some definite duties, amongs 
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which one is to pay their subscription. The journal for 1915-16 has 
been more bulky than in previous years, the cost of paper higher. It will 
then be readily understood that outstanding of subscriptions to the amount 
of Rs. 684 is a distinct drawback to a Society like ours. We know well that 
in most cases the delay in paying up subscriptions is due to thoughtlessness, 
but more than one enterprise has been wrecked through such thoughtlessness, 
and we make an earnest appeal to our members to save the Mythic Society 
from the same fate, by forwarding to the Treasurer at an early date all out- 
standings up to July 1, 191(), and also their subscription for 1916-17. 

But for that small drawback, which, we hope, will soon be set right, our 
finances would be, as will be seen from the accounts submitted with this 
report, on a sound basis. 

Nine meetings have been held during the session under review, and more 
than one of the papers read at those meetings have attracted considerable 
interest outside Mysore. We have in contemplation some considerable 
improvements to our Journal which we have no doubt will enhance its 
interest and value. Our programme of lectures for tlie new session promises 
also to be in keeping with our best in tlie past, and we may hope that large 
audiences will make it a point to be present in order to show their appre- 
ciation of the efforts made by learned lecturers lo keep up the fair name of 
our Society. At the request of the Mysore Government, steps are being 
taken to have the Society registered under Regulation No. Ill of 1904. 

Now it only remains for us to offer the expression of our heartiest grati- 
tude to the lecturers and contributors wlio liave enabled us to maintain the 
high standard of our Quarterly, and once mure to all those who have shown 
practical sympathy with the aims and olqects of the Mythic Society. 

FATHER TABARD’S ADDRESS 

Dbwan Sahib, Ladies and Gentlemen.— The report which the 
Secretary has just read out to us is very exhaustive, and, I hope you will all 
agree with me, satisfactory in every way. 

Our Secretary in a graceful allusion to the presence in the chair at aur 
last annual meeting of His Highness the Yuvaraja of Mysore has pointed 
out that under sucli high auspices the session had to be a successful one. 
The coming session is also inaugurated under happy auspices, and the Dewati 
Sahib’s presence with us to-night makes us sanguine that the Mythic Society 
will continue to flourish and progress during the session 1916-17. 

This session will be marked by the opening of the ‘Daly Memorial 
Hall ’ the foundation-stone of which Flis Highness the Maharaja will kindly 
Ip 7; in a few days. 

With the realization of our most cherished hopes we shall feel that not 
only has the Mythic Society a safe and bright future before it, but that it will, 
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with a habitation of its own, be better able to fulfil the primary intentions 
of its original founders. 

Their first idea in founding the Society was to bring more intimately 
together both Indians and Europeans. At the outset they thought of the 
Society as of a club where Indians and Europeans would meet to discuss in 
a friendly way the fascinating problems connected with Indian history, 
archaeology, philosophy and ethnography, and by the means of a quarterly 
journal to place the result of those discussions before the public, in order 
that, at a time when similar studies were being started in almost every 
province of India, Mysore might not be left behind in the path of learning, 
she who is accustomed to lead in many others. 

T’he result has exceeded all their expectations. What was intended to 
be a club with twenty or twenty-five members has expanded into a 
Society numbering well over three hundred, and we believe that, through our 
Quarterly, greater interest has been aroused in Mysore in the objects which 
form the scope of the Society. 

But all along we felt that meeting once in a way to listen to the reading 
of a learned paper was not sufficient — lack of time after the lectures 
prevented exchange of ideas and illuminating discussions. In the near 
future, through the liberality of His Highness the Maharaja and of His 
Highness ’ Government, we shall have our own place, where members will be 
able to meet as often as they like. There they will find a congenial com- 
pany who, after a heavy day’s work, will enjoy with them an interesting 
conversation on the hoary India of the past, and also numerous books and 
reviews which will keep them an courant of what is being done and written 
all over India with reference to those subjects. 

The importance of this social aspect of our Society will be recognized by 
every one, as every one cannot help but see that every opportunity taken 
to bring educated and cultured Indians and Europeans together must lead 
to a better understanding, and, in the end, to greater mutual respect and 
confidence. Had the Mythic Society no other object, I still think it ought, 
on that account alone, to command the sympathy and support of all. But 
the other objects of its activities are also worthy of that same support and 
sympathy. It is true, studies like those to which the Society devotes its 
energies do not bring an extra rupee to the Slate, or better, in any material 
way, the position of the lower classes, but the same might be said of all the 
arts and studios which contribute to the refinement of the mind. Yet every 
civilized nation has deemed it a duty towards even the lower classes to educate 
them by means of permanent or temporary exhibitions of work of art and by 
giving them the means of understanding the past history of their country. 

History in a large sense is, in my opinion, the basis of nationality; and 
though there is a fundamental unity in India, is not one warranted in saying 
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that, if it has never become a real nationality, it is because it has so far no 
history worth the name. The deeds of our ancestors, their victories or 
reverses are a part of each one’s patrimony. What differentiates nations at 
the present day has its roots in the past. It is the past which has moulded 
us and made us what we are.. An Englishman, a Frenchman, for instance, 
is a. child of that past and almost alw^ays it is impossible to understand a 
nation unless you are well acquainted with its history. The feeling that 
such a link exists is strong in every European breast. Who is the English- 
man of the present day who does not feel that King Alfred, the Black Prince 
Nelson and W^ellington are his own, the Frenchman who does not thrill at 
the names of Charlemagne, St. Louis, Joan of Arc and Napoleon? We are 
individually proud of our fatherland’s victories in the past, and still acutely 
feel her reverses and defeats. 

Why should not the same feeling be encouraged in India? Wdiy not 
each one, however small liis sphere of action, do his utmost to help towards 
erecting what will be one of the greatest achievements of the human mind — 
a real history of India. 

But as an imposing edifice is built up stone by stone and storey upon 
storey, so must it be with the history of a large empire like the Indian 
Empire. 

It is by the study of each province, each race as revealed by archaeology, 
epigraphy, numismatics, customs and habits that a complete monument will 
come into existence. Mysoreans must study Mysore, and they will love 
and understand Mysore all the more, then study the history of India as a 
whole and the history of the mighty empire of wliich India is the brightest 
jewel. The love for, and pride in, their little motherland will lead them to 
love more, understand better, and take more pride in the Indian and British 
Empires. 

This is what the Mythic Society is trying to do in its modest sphere. 

Mysore history and Indian history : this sums up its various forms of 
activity; for the other branches as arclueology, religion, ethnography and 
even philosophy are only the handmaids of history. They all converge 
towards one point : ‘ To know and understand the past in order to understand 
the present and to foresee in a certain measure the future itself.’ 

Researches must always necessarily be the privilege of a few, but the 
results of researches ought to be made accessible to all, and this we are 
endeavouring to do by means of our Journal and also by having thrown open 
to all membership of the Society. We want all, at least in Mysore, to know 
the history of their country so that when they pass an old stronghold they 
may conjure up the past, or when they look at a palace or a temple they may 
be able to date it by its style of architecture. This may perhaps sound 
unimportant, but who is he who will say that, while travelling or wandering 
2 
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about, he has not experienced a keener pleasure in his travels and wander- 
ings when he has been well acquainted with the history, architecture, etc., 
of the sights he has looked upon. No one should ever pass by, indijfferent in 
his ignorance, the imposing or magnificent remains of the past. 

It has been my good fortune to receive the personal thanks even 
of Mysore officials who had to confess that the Mythic Society has revealed 
their country to them and enabled them to revisit with exquisite pleasure 
spots which they had visited before with indifference and sometimes haughty 
disdain. 

We ,,are thankful to His Highness the Maharaja and His Highness’ 
Government for their having recognized from the very outset the possibili- 
ties of the Mythic Society. Bent with all their energies on improving the 
material, economic and intellectual condition of the people, they have not 
been unmindful of the glories of the past, and at a time when their mind 
was occupied wdth the opening of new railways, the building up of mighty 
embankments and the creation of a university, they have allowed the 
Mythic Society a share in their sympathies, and encouraged every effort that 
has been made to instruct the people of the Province in their splendid 
history, and to make them understand those mighty remains which still 
wdtness to their former greatness. 

I may here be permitted to refer in a very special manner to the help 
given to the Society by the far-seeing statesman who occupies the chair to- 
niglit. Were I not afraid to be presumptuous, I should say that nothing is 
too small or modest for him to encourage, if it is in any way calculated to 
promote the material prosperity of the people, or to improve their intellec- 
tual status. 

Strong then in the encouragement we are receiving from every side, we 
shall contiiiue oiir work in the full conviction that it is useful work ; but in 
reuirn we ask for practical aid and sympathetic support from all. We expect 
our members to make the Society more widely known and also to get con- 
tributions for our Journal. Our hospitality is whole-hearted. Any one who has 
soinething to sav about tlio sul)jects we are interested in is welcome to send 
us what he thinks will add to the value of our Quarterly. During the last 
session we were happy to give our readers two papers read in Madras before 
His Excellency Lord Pentland, one on ‘ A little known Chapter of Vijaya- 
nagar History’, by Mr. H. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, M.A., m.u.a.s., f.r.h.s., 
f.m.u., and the other by Mr. F. J. Kichards, i.o.s., M.A., m.R.a.S., f.r.a.i. on 
‘ Sidelights on the Dravidian Problem.’ Let every one know that our Quar- 
terly is open to all, and we trust that many lecturers over the Madras Presi- 
dency will avail themselves of our columns where the results of their labours 
will be presented in a more permanent form than if they were given to the 
public in the shape of ephemeral pamphlets. 
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Our past contributors have promised to remain faithful to us. Rao 
Bahadur E. Narasimhachar, m.a., m.b.a.s., the talented Officer- in-charge of the 
ArchaBological Department of Mysore, has kindly placed his large experience 
at our disposal. Were our finances able to bear the cost, he would allow us to 
publish some photographs which cannot find place in his Archoeological 
Report which, as it stands, is the envy of all the other provinces of India^ 
The’ great Sanskrit Scholar, Mr. E. Shama Sasiri, b.a., m.e.a.s., the man 
whose discovery of Kautilya’s Arthasastra will ever mark a new period in the 
study of India, Mr. C. Hayavadana Rao, b.a., b.l., Mr. V. Aiyasawmi Iyer li.A. 
will come forward again, each one an expert in his own line. We can also 
depend on the Revs. Messrs, Thompson, Slater and Goodwill, whose illustra- 
ted lectures are always so well appreciated; promising young men like 
Messj’s. A. V. Ramanathan, b.a., and K. Devanadhachar, b.a., who like me, 
delight to take their rest in the evening of a busy day in the study of Mysore 
and of India, and to whom I am personally greatly indebted for their ever- 
ready assistance in the management of the affairs of the Society, will induce 
many others to come also to the fore, 

Mysore has the talent, Mysore has the patriotism, Mysore must also 
have the enthusiasm. Enthusiasm in fact must bo the key-note of the Mythic 
Society. The object we woj k for is worth it. Under the auspices of His High- 
ness the Maharaja, His Highness the Yuvaraja, the Dcwan Sahib and practically 
all who are highest in tlie State let us be up and doing. Let our enthusiasm 
show itself in straining every nerve in making our Society the great success 
it deserves to he. Others have taken the field after us : the Punjab, Bihar and 
Orissa, and Hyderabad. We must not allow those Societies, though some of 
them are heavily backed up by their Provincial Governments, to outstrip ours. 
In our efforts wo shall find support iu the thought that by our studios of the 
objects forming the scope of the Mythic Society we are setting another 
gem, however small, in the fair diadem of Mysore. 

With tiiese remarks I have the honour to propose that the report of the 
Mythic Society for 1915-10 be adopted. 

Mr. A. R. Bannerji, m.a., o.i.e., i.c.s., seconded the adoption (d the report— 
The resolution was carried unanimously. 

Sir Leslie Miller, Kt., proposed and Rao Bahadur M. hhama Rao, M.A., 
seconded that Father Tabard be re-elected President for another year. 
The proposition was carried by acclamation. 

Dr. P. Achyuta Rao proposed and Mr. J. G. Tait, i\J.A., seconded the 
election of the other office-bearer.s as follows: Vice-Presidents, Sirdar 
M. Kantaraj Urs, Esq., e.s.i., b.a., Justice Sir Leslie Miller, Kt., r.c.s., Rao 
Bahadur M. Shama Rao, m.a., E. J. Richards, Esq., m.a., m.r.a.s,, i.o.s., 
A. H. Bannerji, Esq., m.a., o.i.e., i.o.s. ; General Secretary, A. V. Rama- 
nathan, Esq., B.A. ; Joint Editors, F. R. Sell, Esq., m.a., 8. Krishnaswami 
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Aiyangar, Esq., m.a., m.r.a.s., f.k.h.s., f.m.u. ; Honorary Treasurer, 
S. Shamanna, Esq., b.a. ; Branch Secretaries for Ethnology, C. Hayavadana 
Kao, Esq., b.a., b.l. ; for History, K. Devanathachariar, Esq., b.a. ; for 
Keligions, J. Kann, Esq., B.sc. 

Committee • 

The above'ex-olhcio, and Dr. P. S, Achyuta Kao, P. Sampat Aiyangar, 
Esq., M.A., Kao Bahadur K. Narasimhachar, m.a., m.b..a.s., E. P. Metcalfe, 
Esq., B.sc., N. Madhava Kao, Esq., b.a., the Kev. E. Goodwill, V. Subraiiiania 
Iyer, Esq., b.a. 

The Chairman rose amidst great applause and spoke as follows : — 
CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen.— The Mythic Society is a 
very learned body engaged in deep study and research. I feel one must 
])ossess an uncoiniiion fund of erudition to presume to preside at any function 
connected with such an institution. 1 protested that I was not the right 
person and suggested other names, but Father Tabard would not take a 
refusal. 

I can lay no claim to have worked in any of the various fields of 
activity in which this Society is engaged. I have only a distant acquaintance 
with archaeological research, my recollections of ancient history have grown 
dim. I have never yet interested myself in ethnology, or epigraphy, or 
numismatics, and I have long since forgotten the little pliilosophy 1 once 
knew. 

It is in accordance with the eternal unfitness of things that a person 
labouring under so many disqualifications, should have been called upon to 
take the chair on this occasion. 

The Secretary has read a satisfactory report, and the Pn^sident has 
treated us to an eloquent and inspiring speech. 

Father Tabard makes a graceful reference to the help given by His 
Highness the Maharaja. Such help from His Plighuess has never failed for 
any worthy object for the good of his country or his people. His Highness 
has been giving liberal annual contributions, and he has been pleased to 
authorize special grants for the new building bx)th from public funds and His 
Highness’ own privy purse. Father Tabard has gratefully acknowledged the 
support the Society has received from His Highness the Yuvaraja and Col. 
Sir Hugh Daly. He has referred in generous terms to the contributions 
made to the literature of the Society by the Revs. Messrs. Thompson and 
Slater, Mr. K. Narasimhachar, Mr. K. Shama Sastry, Mr. S. Krishnaswami 
Iyengar and other learned men. 

Our President has also told us that he has secured a liberal supply of 
books and iieriodicals to form the nucleus of a fine library, and he is justly 
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proud of his new building scheme for which he has been able to collect 
subscriptions, both fi’om within and outside the State, to supplement the 
Grovernment grant. 

^Vhen the Society gets a habitation of its own, we are offered the pros- 
pect of a sort of club life where Europeans and Indians will move intimately 
together, and meet often to exchange ideas and carry on illuminating 
discussions connected with hoary Mysore and India of the past. He rightly 
adds that the Society will have deserved our sympathy and support if it did 
nothing more than promote intimacy of understanding between Europeans 
and Indians. 

The work which the Society is doing will not fail to raise Mysore in 
the estimation of the public. Mr. Sell makes an appeal for more members, 
for the regular payment of subscriptions, and for larger attendance at meet- 
ings. I trust all these will be forthcoming, and that the Society will have 
enduring success and an ever widening circle of subscribers and supporters. 

The proceedings of the Society are in English, and it is a blot on the 
fair name of Mysore that no connected original history has yet been written 
by a son of the soil in the language of the country. This defect will, I hope, 
be soon remedied. The vast majority of the population who should take a 
pride in the history of the country have, at present, no facilities to study ils 
history, and they have no conception of the excellent work that is being 
done by this Society. 

A suggestion has already been made to the learned head of our Govern- 
ment Department of Archaeology that a small readable pamphlet containing 
an account of the more striking incidents in the history of Mysore as revealed 
by Mr. Kice, by the Department of Archaccdogy, and the proceedings of this 
Society, should issue in the Kannada language for the edification of the 
masses of the population. 

Concerning the objects of the Society, I am reminded of a couplet which 
described the work of a noted antiquary who lived at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, 

Quoth Time to Thomas Hearne, 

‘ Whatever I forget you learn. ’ 

The Mythic Society is trying to keep alive information which, but for 
its timely succour, is liable to'lje lost to the wx.)rld. I take it that it seeks 
to piece together, for its edifice of true history, scraps of truths derived from 
books, inscriptions, folk-lore, palm-leaves and other records which, if not 
utilized in good time, are likely to be ‘ consigned to oblivion’s uncatalogued 
library.’ 

The objects of the Society have been variously described on previous 
occasions. They are said to include the study of history, archaeology, ethno- 

philosophy and religions of India. The President to-day brushes aside 
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all qualifications, and boldly asserts that the Society’s chief aim is to build 
up the history of Mysore and of South India, and that all other studies 
merely subserve that prime object. We all agree in this ; though many of 
us may lack opportunities or taste to take part in tht^ actual studies, we 
are all intensely interested in the results of^the Society’s researches. 

The President has referred incidentally to the interest which His tiigh- 
ness’ Grovernment are taking in improving the material and economic condi- 
tion of the people. 

• It has been the constant wish of His Highness the Maharaja that all the 
beneficent activities of civilized countries should find a home in his own 
State, The work in which iliis Society is deeply interested is one of them. 
We have a special department of Government working in this field. We 
want activities also in other directions, namely, tlie promotion of civic duties, 
of social service, the development of art, literature, science and morals. 

We are aware tJiat the number of enthusiasts for any field of activity is 
as yet too small compared to the needs of the country, and there is a great 
deal of inertia to be overcome. The real problem of the hour is how pro- 
fitably to distribute the limited energies of the people among the several 
activities which claim attention, bather Tabard rightly says that the studies 
of the Mytlii(; Society do not bring an extra rupee to the State or better, in 
any material way, the position of the lower classes, but they contribute to 
the refinement of the mind and give the people the means of understanding 
the past history of their country. 

I do not mind confessing that the term ‘ mythic * as applied to thci 
Society first repelled me, and J have also noticed similar comments in other 
quarters. Whatever the original meaning may be, perhaps bather Tabard 
hopes to influence future lexicographers to change its significance by the 
charactei* of the solid work done by this Society. Thanks to his devoted 
labours, the Mythic Society to-day is no longer a myth, hut a concrete entity 
with a very real object and a great purpose, comprising a learned body of over 
three hundred members with a patriarchal seer ai its head. 

One great defect in our past, in fact in India’s past, has been the 
tendency to exaggerate and the inability to write correct history. Facts 
were mixed up with mythology and religion, if there was a good king, lie 
was described as the greatest of kings, comparable only to the gods ; just as 
many a pious priest who worshipped at a shrine has, after his death, obtained 
a shrine for himself and eventually supplanted the original deity. 

The Buddhist chroniclerB in other countries have been more reliable. It 
was during a visit to Ceylon, eighteen years ago, that I first read in a small 
history of that colony that a prince of Mysore had gone there about the 
eighth century of the Christian era, and ruled over that island for nearly 
thirty years. 
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A decade or two ago, any reference to the past history of Mysore would 
have been received with incredulity. We owe a debt of gratitude to Mr* 
Kice, the pioneer in archioological researches in this State, to Father Tabard, 
Mr. Narasimhachar and others for redeeming ancient Mysore in the estima- 
tion of the world. • 

• Tradition has it that Mysore was the scene of some of the exploits 
depicted in the epic poems of Bamdyaiia Mud Mahabhdrata. She has produced 
great preachers in religion and dynasties of kings who have wrought mighty 
deeds. The President last year relerred to Mr. Rice’s comparison of this 
country with Greece, Palestine, and other States inhabited by small but 
energetic nationalities. That there was considerable activity in this country 
in the past in the fields of religion, art, literature, and philosophy, is borne 
out by our great Sanskrit and Kannada works on religion and philosophy. 
That the people possessed a high degree of artistic skill and talent is evi- 
denced by the superb specimens of sculptural art, such as the temples 
at Halebid and Belur, the great stone statue at Sravanabelgola, and the fine 
stone bull on the Charnundi Hill. These monuments of a bygone age are 
the best of their kind, and have no rivals in any other part of tlie world. 

Father Tabard says : ‘ Mysoreans must study Mysore, and they will 
love and understand Mysore all the more.’ I commend this advice to my 
countrymen. For great mountains, picturesque rivers, mighty water-falls, 
superb scenery, Mysore is unsurpassed. Whether we consider tradition or 
history, or the solid worth and beauty of the land, Mysore is a country 
which is in every way wmrthy of our devotion and love. 

The President’s erudition and industi'v have left their mark on ihe 
proceedings of this Society, and his interest in Mysore and its traditions and 
his spirit of unselfish service in its cause must coimiiand our r<.‘spect and 
admiration. With the help of Father Tabard and his cultured band of 
workers, let us hope historic research will find a. permanent home in this 
State, and that the Mysoreans will be awakened to a full conception of the 
past glory and grea-tness of their country. 

The meeting terminated with Dewaii Bahadur J. G, Ghakravarti, 
f.R.a.s., proposing and Rao Bahadur K. Krishniengar, r>.A., second- 

ing, a vote of thanks to Sir M-Wisvesvaraya for having so kindly presided on 

the occasion. 



INDIAN VILLAGE ADMINISTRATION 
IN THE BUDDHIST PERIOD 

A Paper read before the Mythic, Society 
By K. DEVANATHACHAinAR, BSQ., B.A. 

Sir TfiKODORE Morrison in his hook The ^Economic Transition in India 
says that ‘ for the purpose of a rough classification the nations of the civilized 
world niay ho divided into two broad categories ; those which have not and 
those which have passed through their industrial revolution,’ and places 
India in the first category as she still retains the principal characteristics of 
the old economic order. His sympathetic anticipations that India will soon 
grow into an industrial country are not likely to be fulfilled for generations to 
come. It can ho confidently asserted that India is not likely to pass through 
the throes of an industrial revolution. India will always remain to be 
synonymous with India agricultural- That India should spring at one 
bound into the eminence of the Land of the Kising Sun might be in the fond 
imaginings of dreamy patriots, but people who are proud of a past built on 
the secure foundations of a quiet and peaceful life of a contented peasantry 
will always believe that the millenium lies not in the destructive smoke of 
monstrous factories but in the curling wavy clouds passing through the straw'- 
roofed cottages nestling together in the secure shade of the British rule. 
In one word India’s greatness lies in her agricultural prosperity. 

So it behoves us all to know something of the peace and plenty that 
formed the feature of India of old. Unfortunately we share w'ith Prof. Rhys 
Davids the regret that there has been as yi't no attempt to reconstruct a 
picture of the economic condition at any period in the early history of India. 
Great oriental scholars have but incidentally dealt with some of the points, 
to illustrate some view or other they held, on the basis of the Vedas, the 
Jatakas, or the Epics. But generally speaking the books on India have been 
exclu-sively taken up with questions of religion and philosophy, of literature 
and language. 

What is implied by the contemptuous expression ‘ the unchanging east ’ 
or ‘ the unchangeable India ’ should be the goal we should have in view, nay 
such an expression is rather a compliment paid to India, which should never 
be in a hurry to hanker after changes. Changes are not always indicative 
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of progress, least of all changes in the modes of life of the people, modes 
conforming to the best interests of India, modes into which nature has fitted 
India. Material progress, however desirable, should be as far as possible 
least competitive in kind, and agriculture is not only contributive to such a 
progress, it has none of the pernicious induences of the other kinds of occu- 
pations which also help to prolnote the prosperity of a people. The cry has 
been raised that the old village panchayet sysiein should be restored. If 
we seek the village panchayet, we want the village to be there, and if we 
want the village, of course we want all tlie pleasant features connected 
with it. Agricultural village is a correct correlation of terms. Tut have 
these idealists bestow(^d any thought how the village government was 
conducted of old, and what formed their peculiar cliaracteristics, characteris- 
tics so comprehensive in their nature, that they, with a slight or no 
modification, could be revived where they have ceased to exist. It is a pity 
even with the already existing materials, which since have come to be 
considerably augmented, no attempt was made to construct a history which 
is sure to l)e not only instructive but most absorbingly interesting in its kind. 
Mr. E. Shama Sastry’s translation of Arthafia.^ira has revolutionised thought, 
particularly in reference to the polity of the Buddhist age, an age, which 1 
take comprises the period 400 B.c. to a.d. 200. Though I was occasionally 
tempted to quote extensively parallels obtaining in the administration of the 
several dynasties that rub'd in India since the Buddhist age, I refrained from 
doing so, as I was afraid there would be considerable overlapping and conse- 
quent confusion in the study of the subject. I have been sufficiently 
impressed that the subject of village administration could be dealt with 
in three separate well-defined periods of history ; the Buddhist or the early 
period, the Puranic, or more correctly, the medieval period, a.d, 200 to 
1500, and the modern period. 

In the Vedic period, of course, there was the village administration in the 
sense that there wore settlements of villages, ])nt there were not the units of a 
complete administration which began to develop with the extending conquest 
and settlement of the Aryans. Except generni references to the polity or 
more particularly, the duty of kings, we do not read of any detailed pictilre 
drawn to describe the working of the Government. The Indian political 
science gets to be more interesting as we approach the Epic period, and 
many are the striking instances we have interspersed in the leaves of the 
Mahabhdrata^ particularly in the Shanti Parva. What was very limited in 
extent throughout the Epic period, as far as civil government was concerned, 
became more and more complex as states grew in extent of territory 
towards the end of that period necessitating minor divisions, the last though 
not the least of these divisions being a village. Hence the village comes to 
take its place as the pivot of administration roughly speaking only after 400 
3 
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'B.c\, or what is known as the Buddhist period, the subject of my discourse 
to-night. 

I propose to divide the paper into four parts, 

(1) the formation of the village ; 

(2) the village officers; 

(3) the relation between the central government and village autonomy ; 

and 

(4) some general features. 

N.B. — Unless otherwise stated the references arc to lUr. R, Shama Sastry’s translation of 
Arthasdstra, 


I. THE FORMATION OF THE VILLAGE' 

Villages were constructed either on new .'dtes or on old ruins, either by 
inducing foreigners to immigrate, or by causing the thickly populated centre's 
of his own kingdom to send forth theexcessive population. Villages consisting 
each of not less than a hundred families of agricultural people of Sudra caste 
with boundaries extending as far as a krosci (2,250) yards or two and capable of 
protecting each otlier were formed. Boundaries were denoted by a river, a 
mountain, forests, bulbous plants, caves, artificial buildings or by particular 
trees. There was set up a sthdniya (a fortress of that name) in the centre of 
800 villages, a dronamukha in the centre of 400 villages, and a sayigrahana in 
the midst of a collection of ten villages. Each village was surrounded as in 
these days with the quickset liedges that grew to gigantic proportions so as not 
to give easy access to man or beast. Gateways were opened early in the morning 
and were closed as soon as the sun had set. There were also constructed in the 
extremities of the kingdfuji forts manned by boundary guards whose duty was 
to guard the several entrances into the kingdom. The interior of the kingdom 
was no loss safeguarded. Trap keepers, archers, hunters, chandalas and even 
wild tribes were appointed to keep watcli and ward. As Professor Rhys 
r)[ividR observes the social structure of India was, then more than now, based 
upon the village. As in medieval Europe, the difference between a town 
atid a village was one of degree only. PTencii in the elaborate rules laid 
down for exercising the central authority, the village very often loomed 
large. In fact the administration was one of .villages, some big approximat- 
ing to towns, some small, the latter being a small congregation of people 
mainly agricultmal in their pursuit living a life of exclusiveness, with simple 
wants. As in those days it was considered derogatory for a Brahman himself 
to participate in the cultivation of the land, more prominent attention was 
paid to Sudras who were looked up to as the agricultural backbone of the 


1 Chapter I, Book II. 
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country. Brahmans came in only for a small share of the land given to them 
of a purpose. The lands so given them were called T3raTnadAya lands 
yielding sufficient produce and exempted from taxes and fines. Such a tenure 
still exists, and riidnya lands are quite common in the Madras and Mysore 
land tenure. Those who performed sacrifices, spiritual guides, priests and 
those learned in the Vedas w^ere entitled to those free grants. The peasantry 
were not allowed to lead an idle life, for lands were confiscated from those 
who did not cultivate them. Manu says (VII. 74) that the king should settle 
ill a country wliich is open and has a dry climate, where grain is abundant, and 
which is chiefly inhabit(‘d by the Aryans, not subject to o[)idemic diseases 
and pleasant, where the vassals are. obedient, and his own people easily find 
their livelihood. At a distance of 800 angulas around every village an 
enclosure with timber posts sliould ho constructed.^ Manu says that on all 
sides of a village a space one hundred dhaniin (a dhanus being a bow’s length 
or about 6 feet), or ihre(‘. saniyd throws the mmyd is a short, thick piece of 
wood used at sacrifices) should be reserved. 

Manu is very strict that, in the settlement of the villages, tlie king 
should look to the proper prott;ction of the peoj)Ie against theft, robbery, 
and assault, and says that a king who duly protects his subjects receives from 
one and all the one-sixth part of tlieir spiritual merit, and if he does not do so 
one‘sixth of tlieir denierii also will fall on him. 

A king wh(^ does not afford protection and yet takes Ids share in kind, 
his taxes, tolls and duties, daily pi-escnts and fines, will, after death, soon sink 
into hell. A king who affords no protection and yet receives the one-sixth 
part of the produce takes upon himself all the foulness of liis whole people 
(VII.L 801). Such was the religious terror imposed on the sovereign lest the 
villages w(H*e denuded of the people, and the formation became a failure. 
Kautilya says"' that tlie king should ])rovide the orphans, the aged, the 
afflicted, the helpless with maintenance. Helpless women should be provided 
with subsistence when they were pregnant and also the children they gave 
birth to. 

Narada MaJiarisbi asks Mhidhishtira : Ms tlie State not oppressed by 
you or your women, or the princes of your family or by thieves or Ly 
avaricious people? Are there tanks, largo and full, locatcal in suitable places 
in your kingdom so tliat agriculture may rot depend solely on rain from the 
heavens? Does not^ the seed and the maintenance of the man who tills go 
unrealized? Do yon award money lent W'ith interest at one percent? Is 
your varta or department of livelihood looked to by efficient men, for in 
varta lies the happiness of your people. [Varta meant (1) agriculture, (*?) 
cattle-rearing, (3) manufacture and trade. > Do your five offi(;ers of the village, 


3 Book II, Chaotev’ 1. 


1 Chapter X, 172, 

•^Chapter V, Sabha Parva of the Mahdbhdrat.ha. 
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brave, well versed and well actioned achieve the good of the country by 
their united efforts? For the protection of your cities have you made your 
villages as strong as the towns? Do dacoits roam and are they not chased by 
your forces in even and uneven places?’ The quotation is very interesting 
because of the fact that village administration, was taken to he the chief care 
and concern of the king. The questions addi^essed lierein would form the 
greatest ideals of any government. 

No village settlement was complete unless the kings constructed re- 
servoirs fitted with water either perennial or drawn from some other source. 
Village occupation, the only mainstay of the country, was so engrossing in 
its nature that special restrictions were placed to insure its peaceful conti- 
nuance. As helpless villagers were always dependent and bent upon their 
lields no disturbance of any sort was alloAved. Cultivators should not be caught 
hold of for debts while they were engaged in their duties? Says Chanakya ^ 
that no ascetic other tlinu a Vanaprastha, no company other tlian the one of 
local birth, and no guilds of any kind other than local co-operative guilds 
should find entrance into the villages of the kingdom. Nor should there be in 
villages buildings intended for sport and play. Nor in view of procuring 
money, free labour, commodities, grains, and liquids in plenty, slioiild 
actors, dancers, singers, drummers, bulfoons, and bands make any dis- 
turbance to the work of the villagers. The king should avoid taking posses- 
sion of any country liable to the inroads of enemies and wild tribes and 
harassed by frequent visitations of famine and pestilence. He should not 
only clear roads of traffic from the molestation of courtiers, of workmen, of 
robbers, and of boundary guards, but also keep them from being d(‘stroyed 
by herds of cattle. Tlie formation of villages consisted not only in tlie king 
settling up new ones, but also in keeping in good repair timber and other 
forests, buildings and mines created in the past. Manu says (VTII. ‘280) on all 
sides of a village a space of one hundred dhcmics (6 feet) should be reserved for 
pasture and thrice that space round a town. 

The king had to make provision for pasture lauds on uncultivable 
tracts. The Brahman came m for a good deal of kindly treatment, 
for he was provided with forests for soma plantation, for religious learning 
and for the performance of penance, such forests being rendered safe from the 
dangers of animate or inanimate objects, and being named after the tribal 
name of (gotra) the Jirahman resident therein. Elaborate rules were framed 
for the formation of forests so as to serve not only the sporting propensities 
of the sovereign, but also to prepare commodities from forest produce. A 
good deal of attention was paid to the construction of forts. On all the four 
quarters of the boundaries of the kingdom defensive fortifications were to be 


1 Chap. XI, Book III. 
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constraoted on ground best fitted for the purpose. Fortifications were of 
different kinds. A water fortification (audaka) such as an island in the midst 
of a river, or a plain surrounded by low ground. A mountainous fortification 
(parvatha) such as a rocky tract or a cave, a desert {dhanvana) such as a 
wild tract devoid of water and ovcw'grown with thicket grown in barren soil 
or a forest fortification {vanadurga) full of wagtail, water and thickets. 
Many were the expedients defying even the ingenuity of the Huns and 
Germans by which entrance into these fortifications was made impossible. 
In fact Kautilya devotes more space and attention to these fortifications than 
to the formation of places fit for the settlement of the people. 

I will quote one such expedient. 

* Outside the rampart, passages for movements shall be closed by forming 
obstructions such as a knee-breaker, a trident, mounds of earth, pits, wreaths 
of thorns, instruments made like the tail of a snake, palm-leaf, triangle, and 
dogs’ teeth, rods, ditches filled with thorns and covered with sand, frying 
pans and water pools.’ Though fortifications more or less of this kind were 
common to considerable villages and to towns which were not far removed 
from them in their nature, yet where these were constructed on a elabo. 
rate scale they were intended for the residi.mce of the kings about whom 
were gathered the town population enjoying facilities for their many-sided 
activities. 

Very interesting details arc given by Chanakya regarding settlement of 
waste areas which w^as only next in importance to the formation of villages : — 

The Indian Machiavelli proposes tlie question ‘which is l^etter for coloni- 
zation a plain or watery land and answers it of course by asserting that a 
limited tract of land with water is far better than a vast plain, inasmuch as 
the former is conducive to the growth of crops and fruits throughout the 
year. Of plains that, which is conducive; to the growili of both early and late 
crops, and which requires less labour and less rain for cultivation, is better 
than the other of reverse character, and of watery lands that which is 
conducive to the growth of grains is better than another productive of crops 
other than grains. Of two tracts of land one rich in grains, and another m 
mines, the latter helps the treasury while the former can fill both the treasury 
and the storehouse. Another interesting problem this practised politician 
proposes and solves is, ' which is better, the land with scattered people or that 
with a corporation of people ? ’ Strangely enough his shrewd statesmanship 
makes him say that the thinly populated land is better, inasmuch as it can 
be kept under control, and is not susceptible to the intrigues of enemies, 
while the land of corporations is intolerant of calamities and susceptible to 
anger and other passions. There is ample testimony to prove that the 
villages and agricultural tracts generally were in the hands of the Sudras who 
still form the backbone of Indian prosperity, for, says Kautilya, in coloniz- 
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ing a land with four castes, coloni; 5 ation with the lowest is better inasmuch 
as it is serviceable in various ways, plentiful, and permanent. Of cultivated 
and uncultivated tracts, the uncultivated tract may be suitable for various 
kinds of agricultural operations, and of two lands one thickly populated and 
the other full of forts, the former is better as it is a kingdom in every 
sense. ^ * 

Vishnu in his Srnrithi (TTL 82), portions of which are evidently of a later 
date than either Chanakya or Manu, evidently knowing how litigation had 
increased because of the complications arising out of an oral gift of property, 
says that to those upon whom the king bestows any land, he must give 
a document, signed with his own seal, destined for the information of a future 
ruler which must be written on a piece of cotton cloth, or a copper plate, 
and must contain the names of his three immediate ancestors, a declaration 
of the extent of the land and an imprecation against him who should appro- 
priate the donation to himself. 

The following is a summary of the Mdnasdra Silpa Sdstra as given by 
M)‘. E. B. Havoll in his study of Ancient and McdiaeDal Architecture of India, 
According to him the were possibly compiled about the fifth or 

sixth centuL’y A.D. but the traditions tliey embody are of far greater antiquity. 
Further he is of opinion the essential points contained therein are not far 
different from those which were to be seen in the third century b.c. As regards 
the date of the book, it must be accepted with some reservation, but 
as regards tlie essentials Mr. Havell is not far from the truth. If the date of 
Chanakya, or rather the compilation of the ArtJiamstra which goes in the nauu' 
of Clianakya, is taken to be not earlier than the third century B.c., the several 
statements made therein do find a place in the Mdnasd/ra Silpd Sdstra j only 
that ilie lattcu* was professedly a treatis(‘ intended to elucidate the principles 
of a jiarticular hi’anch of study, and tie'. Arthevsdstra a summary of all 
scienc.es, in fact, in the language of Kautilya, the end of sciences. So where 
tho descriptions are particular in the Mdnasdra, they are general in the book 
of polity by Kautilya. 

The Mdnasdra says that for choosing the site of a village, careful 
ex*aminatiou of its [losition and soil is first necessary. The best site is that 
which slopes towards the east where the full flood light of the sun would fall. 
It should be near a stream where water cou4d be had at a depth of seven 
feet. The soil must be tested by its colour, smell, taste, appearance and feel. 
A rough practical means of testing the soil for the foundations was to dig a 
pit one hastha in de])th and ihen return the excavated soil into it. A 
stable foundation would be indicated by the soil at the top being higher than 
it was before, an indifferent one if it were of the same level, and a bad one if 
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the surface were lower. The true position of the cardinal points having been 
carefully ascertained by means of the shadow of a gnomon, the alignment of 
the main street of the village was marked out. The general planning of the 
larger villages followed that of the cosmic cross, and the so-called magic 
square representing the four quat;ters of the universe. The easterly axis of 
the plan ensured that the prfticipal streets were purified by the rays of the 
sun sweeping through them from morning till evening, while the intersection 
of main streets by shorter ones running north and south provided a perfect 
circulation of air and the utmost benefit of the cool breezes. The two principal 
streets were broad avenues, probably planted with umbrageous trees. The 
long one, w^as called rajapatha, King’s Street, the short one was viahahala— 
Broad Street — or otherwise vdmami, south street, from the name of the mysti- 
cal elephant which represented the southern quarter. The wide patli running 
round the village inside the wall oi stockade was called inangala vitlii—the 
w%ay of auspiciousness — this being the patli by w hich the village priest went 
daily in performance of the rite; of pfradahshina, or circumarnbula- 
tion. Mavgala, has nhu a secondary meaning as an epithet of Karti- 
k^ya, the god of w^ar. In this sense the name refers to the use of the road 
by the village sentinels whose watchfulness ensured the safety of inliabi- 
tants from hostile attacks. The Mnnasdra gives the maximum width of the 
main streets of the village as five dandas (a danda-^S feet). The others varied 
in width from one to five dandas. The size of a single cottM.ge was reckoned 
as from 24 feet by 26 feet to 40 feet by 32 feet. 4'hey were generally grouped 
together by fours so as to form an inner square or quadrangle, the magic of 
the square depending on the fact tliat it afforded the best protection for the 
cattle of the joint household when they were driven in from the pastures 
every evening. Four cottages combined into a single hal>itatiun with its own 
inner courtyard w^as the next slep in the (wolution of the house-plan. The 
Mdnasdm recognizes forty different classes of villages. At the least the area 
must be 4,000 feet. Of this area, about one-third was devoted to building 
space and the rest to the Jigricultural lands owmed by the community. Neither 
the village nor a town was usually square in plan but n rectangle, to secuia^ 
a proper circulation of air even in the lai'gest cities. The Mdnasdra gives 
eight standard types of the village plans* a few' of winch are given below. 

(1) The dandal<a, after the staff carried by the SanijasinSy specially 
intended for a hermitage or other religions community, consisting of one to 
five long parallel streets running east to west with three shorter ones inter- 
secting in the middle and at the two ends. In this provision was made for 
tanks and various shrines. 

1 For figures and detailed description read pp. 10 to 18 of Mr. Havell’s Ancient and Medioival 
Architecture of India, 
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(2) The plan called nandyavartha (the abode of happiness) was intended 
to accommodate a mixed population of different social grades or belonging to 
different religious sects. 

(3) The plan called padmaka, after the lotus leaf, in which the main 
street running on diagonal lines was avojded, as first it would be bad for 
defence, and secondly tended to congestion of fraflic, and thirdly the streets 
would mostly run in the wrong direction for the sun. 

(J) The Swastika, the mystic sign derived from the magic square. The 
peculiar feature of Swastika lay in the fact that in the Aryan military camp, 
it was a formation used for defending the four gateways. In this plan the 
direction of the blocks of houses in each quarter of the village indicated the 
movement from left to right. 

.\mong the building by-laws laid down in the Mcmasara are the follow- 
ing. Schools and buildings for religious study should be erected at the 
angular points of villages, i.e. they should be in the quietest places, out of the 
jiiain traffic and near the least used entrances of the village. The lower 
classes must never construct their houses of more than a single story. As far 
as practicable, the height of the buildings in the same street should correspond. 
The front, middle, and back doors of a house should be on the same level, and 
in a straight line witli each side of the door. The quaint representations of 
buildings given in the Bharliut and Sanchi sculptures give some idea of .the 
aspect of Indian villages in the third century B.c. The commonest typ^ of 
village dwelling in the Bharhiit sculptures is like those of the present day, a 
very simple structure and apparently built of sun-baked clay. The roofs of 
the cottages at Bharhut are barrel shaped with senh-circular gables or with 
pointed gables. Besides domestic and religious buildings, the Indian village 
had sometimes its assembly hall where the village council met. Mr. Havell, 
in page 34 of the book, from which I have extensivfdy extracted, says 'that 
there are many representations of village shrines in Asoka sculptures, and 
gives a plate which shows a typical one from l^>harhut, which proves that the 
village shrine of the third century ]\.(\ already contained all the constructive 
elements of the medieval temple. The luain building was only a square or 
citcular cell covered by a dome, but when such a shrine became famous a 
hall or mcDidapa^n was added. The mode*! for this mamdapam was that of 
the village assembly hall, which was at the same time the local council 
chamber, court house, music hall, theatre, and school. It was here the 
village council met, and the villagers gathered in the evening to listen to 
the recitation of the soul thrilling stories from their national epics, the 
Rdviayana and the Mahdhharatha. It was the radiating centre of that 
traditional culture which has become the heirloom of even the meanest peasant. 

When the village was formed with the necessary defences, houses sprang 
up in all directions, but strictly conforming themselves to the rigid rules that 
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were laid down for their construction* Next to Mdnasdra Silpa Sdstra, no 
law book gives so much attention to this as the Arthasdstra of Chanakya. The 
roof of a house had to be fastened by means of iron bolts to the t^ransverse beam, 
and it is only in conformity to the stability of the setu that houses should be 
constructed. New bouses wene toHbe raised, but never encroaching upon what 
belonged to others. The foundations should be two aratni’s by three pddas (1^ 
feet by 2i| feet). Except in the case of temporary structures for the confine- 
ment of women for ten days (for then, as it is now with certain non-Brahmin 
classes, pollutions of the kind were not allowed within the permanent living 
area), all permanent houses were to be provided with a dung hill, water 
course and a well. Violation of this rule was. visited with punishment. 
Sanitary injunctions were minute and rigid: Water was not allowed to 
slush the streets, and for each house a water course of sufticient slope was to 
be constructed so as to make the water fall from it into the drain. What 
has taken years for us to learn, the ancients knew so well, for between any 
two bouses, or between the extended portions of any two houses the 
intervening portion was fixed to be three ‘or four 

When the habitations had sprung up in the newly settled village, 
restrictions were laid how to safeguard them from eight kinds of providential 
visitations, namely, fire, floods, pestilence, diseases, famine, rats, tigers, 
serpents, and curiously enough to modern ears, demons! Prom these the 
king was religiously enjoined to protect bis kingdom. As the houses were 
mostly thatched, naturally, during the summer, villagers were bound to 
carry on cooking operations outside, or they should provide themselves with 
the ten remedial instruments (daHamuli) whicli wore the five water pots, 
■pa 7 ichaghafinLm)j a water vessel, (liumbha) a water tub kept at the door 
of eiich house, {drona) a ladder, an axe probably to cut off the beams that 
had caught fire, a winnowing basket to blow off the smoke, a hook to pull 
down the burning door panels, pincers to remove hay stalk and a leather 
bag to carry water. (As Brahmans would hate to do the work of the histis 
by carrying a leather bag of water to put out the fire, the probability is 
that these villages had exclusively, or more Sudras than Brahmans). The 
villagers at the first sign of fire should remove the thatched roofs. Those 
that worked with fire should live all together in a single locality. 

Each houf^e owner should 'ever be present at night at the door of his 
own house. Any house owner who did not run to give his help in extinguish- 
ing the fire was fined twelve panus, and whoever carelessly set fire fifty-four 
panaSy but he who intentionally set fire was to be thrown into the fire itself. 

Floods. — Villagers living on the banks of rivers should, during the rainy 
season, remove themselves upcountry. They should provide themselves 
with wooden planks, bamboos and boats. They should, by means of bottle 

1 Chapter, VIII, Book III, 
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gourds, canoes, trunks of trees or boats rescue persons, or else they were 
fined twelve panas. 

Pestilences. — Physicians with their medicines, and ascetics and prophets 
with their auspicious and purificatory ceremonies were to try to overcome 
pestilences and epidemics. Besides the al)Ove measures, oblations to gods^ 
the ceremonial Mahd, Kachacha vardhana, milling the cows on cremation or 
burial grounds, burning the trunk of a corpse, and spending nights in 
devotion to gods, should also be observed. With regard to cattle diseases 
not only the ceremony of waving lights in cow sheds, hut also the worship 
of family gods to ho carried out. Such was their faith in religion. 

Famines. — During famine the king should show favour to his people by 
providing them with seed and provision. At times he should favour them 
by distributing either his own collection of provision, or the hoarded income 
of the rich, or by adopting the policy of thinning the rich by exacting 
excessive revenue {karsanarn), or causing them to vomit their accumulated 
wealth {vamanam) . The last expedient io he resorted to by the king was to 
emigrate to another kingdom having abundant harvest. 

Bats --'The rat nuisance was as bad then as noAv. To ward olT the 
danger of these pests, cats and miingooses were to be let loose; similar 
measures being taken against the danger from locusts, birds and insects. 

Snakes. — To get rid of the snakes, a common danger in village tracts 
having a rank vegetation, experis in aj)plying remedies against snake poison 
should resort to incantations and medicines. On new and full moon days 
snakes might he worshipped to propitiate tliem, 

Tigers.— In order to destroy tigers, either the carcases of cattle united 
with tlie juice of IMadana plant or the carcases of calves filled with the juice 
ol Madana or Kodrava plants might he thrown in suitable places, or hunters 
or kuM'pers of hounds might catch tigers, liy entrapping them in nets or 
persons under protection of armour, might kill them with arms, or on 
new and full moun days mountains may be worshi[)])ed. 

Dmor/.s’.—Persons acquainted with the rituals of the Atbarva-Veda and 
experts in sacred magic and mysticism should perform such ceremonials as 
\^ould ward oft (}k' dang(a’ from demons. In all kinds of danger from 
dcunons, the incantation ‘ v'e offer thee cooked rice' should be performed. In 
a word the king should alwavs protect the afflicted among liis people as a 
father liis children. ^ 

I am conscious I have made this chapter, the f(.)rmaiion of villages, 
tediously long, but I have taken care to give only just the materials lhat were 
very essential. 


1 Chap. III. Book IV. 
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IL VILLAGE OFFICERS 

Chanakya says that the king having divided the kingdom into four 
diwtrictB and having also sub-divided the villages as of first, middle and lowest 
rank, he should bring them under one or the other of the following heads ; — 

Villages that are exempted fr&m taxation, those that supply soldiers and 
those that pay their taxes in the form of grain, cattle, gold or raw material 
and those that supply free labour and dairy produce in lieu of taxes/' 

Chanakya s sUitcment is important as it makes us to understand ])i’ctty 
plainly that in those days, as in the early manorial system in Europe, the 
stout peasantry or tlie yeomanry were to fight in war till the standing army 
was formed, and taxes were paid in kind, as they are even now in some of the 
Indian States. Besides, iJiosethat wer(‘ not able to pay the taxes had to give 
pre:^uinably two kinds of labour, l)f)on work and week work. Just as there 
were*, the bailiff, the sheritf, and the hayward to take the work froiij the 
villagers and give an account of the collections made from the people, so 
also in the early rural economy there were two ofheers, the Gopa and the 
village headman who were solely concoumed with village affairs. A word 
of Ciution is necessary here that the villager olficers slioiild be distinguished 
from the village oflicials. The officers were appointed by the central govern- 
ment and wc‘re responsible on pain of punishment, whicli varied according 
to the enormity (d' iJie offences they committed, for the orderly carrying 
out of the directions of the government in its dealings with the villages. The 
village officials, on tlie other liand, were the servants appointed by the 
villagers to attend to their affairs, and paid by them and responsible to them 
as tlie washerman, the hlacksmitli, etc. 

Tn the Arthmdstra we have only two such village officers, the Gopa and 
the village headman. In tlie MahMidratha, Sablia Parva, mention is made 
of tive village officers who were, viz, Prasastha., (Headman i, Samahartha 
((Collector of Revenue), Sainvidhala, nutermediary between the people and the 
Collector), Lekhakaha 8lianl>hogue or writer of accounts), Sdkshi (witness to 
the transactions). Some of these seem to b(; no other than village officials. 

Evidently the innltiplication of the officers was according to tlijs 
multiplicity of llie work to be porlorined. As we shall see presently tlie two 
officers mentioned in the ArthaHdstra had more than enough to do. Besides 
these village officers, there were a number of superintendents who looked 
to many of the concerns of the village, of whom mention will bo made in 
the third part. 

The Gopa and his duties ^ 

It is the duty of the Gopa, the villcige accountant, to attend to the 
accounts of the rive or ten villages as ordered by the Collector-General. His 
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duties were as onerous as they were varied in kind. He had to set up boun- 
daries to villages, number plots of grounds as cultivated, uncultivated, plainsi 
wet lands, gardens, vegetable gardens, fences, forests, altars, temples of gods, 
irrigation works, cremation grounds, feeding houses, places where water was 
freely supplied to travellers, places of pilgrimage, pasture grounds and roads, 
and then fix the boundaries of various villages, of fields, of forests and of 
roads and to register gifts, sales, charities and even remission of taxes regard- 
ing fields. 

Having numbered the houses as tax paying or non-tax paying, he should 
not only register the total number of inhabitants of all the four castes in each 
village, but also keep an account of the exact number of cultivators, cowherds, 
merchants, artisans, labourers, slaves and biped and quadruped animals, 
fixing at the same time the amount of gold, free labour, toll and fines that 
could be collected fi'om each house. Besides having to help to frame 
this record r^f Domesday survey, he had to do the duty of the censor, and 
mind the moral supervision of the people, by keeping an account of the 
number of young and old men that resided in each house, their history, oceupa- 
tion, income and expenditure. In those places which were under the 
jurisdiction of the Gopa, commissioners, specially deputed by tlie Collector- 
General, should not only inspect the works done and the means employed by 
the village, but also collect the special religious tax known as Hard was 

the lot of the Gopa as spies under the disguise of householders were deputed 
by the Collector-General for espionage to ascertain the validity of the accounts 
of the village, and also to find out the causes of eiiiigration and immigration 
of persons of migratory habit, the arrival and departure of men and women 
of condemnable character, as well as the movements of the foreign spies. 
Besides these there were the merchant spies to look to the correctness of the 
several kinds of produce. The system of espionage was pushed to a far 
degree in matters relating to village government. Spies under the guise of 
ascetics were deputed to gather information regarding the proceedings of 
of honest or dishonest cultivaiors, cowherds, merchants, and heads of 
government departments. 

. In places where altars were situated, or where four roads met, in ancient 
ruins, in the vicinity of tanks, rivers, bathing places and in desert tracts, 
mountains, and thick grown forests, spies under the guise of old and notorious 
thieves with their student bands were deputed to ascertain the causes of 
arrival and departure and halt of thieves, enemies and persons of undue 
bravery. Such were the arrangements made energetically to carry on the 
affairs of the nucleus of the administration, ’ 
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The Headman of the Village^ 

The village headman was de facto king of the village. His responsibilities 
were large, but unfortunately his position was unenviable at times. Though 
he lorded it over the people, he had to cater to the wishes of the sovereign 
and his many minions. He loomed large only in the vision of the people. It 
cannot be definitely said whetlierhe was a hereditary officer or a nominee of 
the king. Prof. Rhys Davids in his Buddhist India says that, from the fact 
that the appointment of the officer was not claimed for the king until the late 
law books, it is almost certain that in earlier times the appointment was 
either hereditary or conferred by the village council itself. Manu says 
(VII. 115) that the king should appoint a lord over each village, who is none 
other than the village headman, as well as lords of ten villages, and of twenty 
villages, of a hundred and of a thousand villages. This gradation was intended 
so that each should inform the one above of the crimes committed in 
his village. It was through the village headman that all government busi- 
ness was carried on, and he had both o])portunity and powder to represent 
their case to the highest officials. The village headman had to prepare the 
road and provide food on the occasions of a royal person or high official 
visiting his village. Wlion the headman of a village had to travel on account 
of any business of the whole village, the villagers by turns should accompany 
him. Those who could not do this should pay one and a half panas for every 
yojana (5.5/44 miles). If the lieadman of the village sent out of the village 
any person except a thief or an adulterer, he should be punished with a fine 
of twenty four panas. When merchants halted in a village and had made 
known the value of the merchandise with them, and if any part of their luer- 
chandise which had not been truly sent out of the village during the night 
had been stolen or lost, the headman of the village had. to make good the loss. 
Occasionally the lieadman was helped in his arduous and risky duty by 
other government officials. 

For instance, whatever of their merchandise was stolen or lost in the 
intervening places between any two villages, the Superintendent of Pasture 
Lands w^as to make good. If there were no pasture lands in such places, the 
officer Chorarajjuka should make good the loss. If ihe loss of merchandise 
occurred in such parts of the country as were not provided even with such 
security, the people in the boundaries of the place should contribute to 
make up the loss. Such was the rigour of the justice of those times, which 
survives only in the school discipline now^ where all boys are made to pay the 
penalty for the default of one boy, that if there were no people in the bound- 
aries, the people of five or ten villages of the neighbourhood should make up 
the loss. 

Manu (VII, 199) lays down that the salary of a village headman should 
ordinarily be those articles which the villagers ought to furnish daily to the 
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king, such as food, drink, and fuel. Chanakya says that the subsistence of 
a village servant (Grama bhritika) should be 500 fands} 

Evidently, as it is reported lo be in some native states paternally inclined 
towards its servants, there was no retirement of the officials, but the sons 
and wives of those who died while on duty were provided with subsistence 
and wages. Infants and aged persons were alSo shown favour. It is said in 
Arthasdstra that the king should not only maintain his servants, but also 
increase their subsistence and wages in consideration of their learning and 
work.® 

Whether the officers were appointed by the village council or the king, 
or were entitled to the position by heredity, they had played the part of 
effective middlemen between the government and the people, and for all 
their hard work, had not only to bear the gratuitous odium thrown on their 
devoted heads !)y the people, hut wore not seldom terrorized by their 
superior officers as we read in the Mahdhhdrata where they are compared to 
the influence of the evil planets on the Nakshalras. ' 

III. THE RELATION BETWEEN THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 
AND VILLAGE AUTONOMY 

Eor the satisfactory carrying out of the village government, the king 
appointed a number of superintendents. The most important of them 
were (1) Superintendent of Store House, (2) Superintendent of Tolls, (d) 
Superintendent of Weaving, A Superintendent of Agriculture, (5) Superin- 
tendent of Cows, (() Superintendent of Bas.'^ports, i7) Superintendent of 
Pasture Lands. 

I may be allowed to give at least a cursory view of the duties of 
each.^ 

The Superintendent of Store House . — This officer had to supervise the 
accounts of agricultural produce ; keep an acount of diffei'ent kinds of taxes 
paid by the country [icople : commerce ; barter ; begging lor grain ; grain 
borrowed with promise to repay ; manufacture of rice, oils, etc., prepare 
revenue statements to cb(ick expenditure and recovery of past arrears. Of 
the stores thus collected, half should be kept in reserve to ward off the 
calamities of the people, and only the other lialf to be used, old collections 
being always replaced by new. The Superintendont had also personally to 
supervise the increase or the diminution in grains when they were put to 
several processes. He had to keep a careful watch that the proper quantity 
was sent as there were so many ways by which the people could cheat thi) 
king of his just revenues. Eor instance, grains have a tendency to increase 
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twice the original quantity when moistened and grains fried will increase by 
one-fifth the original quantity. He had to keep a watch over people who 
were concerned in these several processes, and he should generally be in 
charge of the weighing l>alance, weights, etc.^ 

The Superintendent of Tolls.~Thi& oflicer had to erect near the large 
gates of the city both the toll fiouse and its flag facing to the nortli or the 
south. When merchants with their merchandise arriv('d at the toll gate four 
or five collectors should take down who the merchants were, w hence they came, 
what amount of merchandise they liad brought, and where the seal mark lor 
the first time had been impressed. When the merchandise was not stamped, 
or stamped with a counterfeit seal, h(?avy fines were inflicted. Merchants had 
to declare the quantity and price of the merchandise, and wlien purchasers 
bid for a sum higher than what the merchants had demanded, the excess 
amount was paid into the treasury and the merchants for practising the deceit 
to pay a lower toll were fined eight times the toll. 

The same punishment was imposed when the price of the merchandise 
packed in bags was lowT.red by showing an inferior sort, or when valuable 
merchandise w^as covered over with a layer of inferior. Commodities were 
always to be sold after they w^ere precisely w^eighecl, measured, or num- 
bered. Those who uttered a lie to avoid the tolls were punislied as thieves. 
As tolls formed one of the fruitful sources of revenue and were levied ou 
a number of arti(des, it was no w^onder stringent regulations were passed in 
the matter of their collection,^ 

The Supermtendent of Weaving, — Weaving was carried on as a domestic 
industry in rural parts. The Superintendent should employ only (|ualified 
persons to manufacture threads, coats, cloths and ro[)e8. l^he so-called quali- 
fied persons who were engaged in some of the processes of weaving were none 
other than widows, cripple women, girls, mendicants, or ascetic women, 
mothers of prostitutes, old women servants of the king, and prostitutes who 
had ceased to attend temples on service. Wages were fixed according as 
the threads spun were fine, coarse, or of middle quality, and in proportion 
to a gn'ater or less quantity manufactured Where women Avere concerned 
a liigh code of honour was demanded of the Superintendent. Those women 
who could ])resent themselves at the weaving house slieuld, at dawn, be 
enabled to exchange iheir spinnings for wages. Only so much light as was 
enough to examine the threads should be kept. II the Superintendent 
looked at the faces of such women or talked about any other work he should 
be visited with punishment. Manu says that a weaver who had received ten 
palas of thread should return cloth weighing one pala more. Severe punish- 
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ments were inflicted on those who failed to do the work agreed on by them, 
or who misappropriated raw materials intended for weaving.' 

The Superintendent of Agriculture. — He should be one possessed of 
the knowledge of the science of agriculture dealing with the plantation of 
bushes and trees. Assisted by those whoAvere trained in such sciences, he 
should in time collect the seeds of all kinds of grains, flowers, fruits, 
vegetables, etc. fie should employ slaves, labourers, and prisoners to sow 
the seeds on crown lands which had been often and satisfactorily ploughed. 
He must see that the work did not suffer on account of any want of ploughs 
and other necessary implements or of bullocks. Nor should there be any 
delay in procuring to them the assistance of blacksmiths, carpenters, borers, 
rope makers, as well as of those who caught snakes, and of similar persons. 
According to the rainfall, whether it was more or less, the Superintendent 
should give, instructions to sow the seeds which required more or less water; 
or seeds might he sown according to the changes of the season. Fields that 
were left unsown might he brought under cultivation by employing those 
who cultivated for one-half the share in the produce. He should grow wet 
crops, winter crops, or summer crops according to the supply of wmrkmen and 
water. He should know that, where there was smoke caused by the burning 
of the essence of cotton seeds and the slough of a snake, snakes would not 
stay. He must proportion the contribution of the people according to the 
labour involved in the cultivation, for example, tliose who cultivated the land 
irrigating by manual labour should be assessed only a fifth of the produce as 
water rate, and by water lifts one-third of the produce. Provisions should be 
supplied to watchmen, slaves and labourers in proportion to the amount of 
work done by them. One peculiar feature was that always when seeds were 
sown, a handful of seeds bathed in water with a piece of gold should be sown 
first and the following vmntra recited :~- 

Prajapatya Kasyapaya devd.ya namah 
Sada’ Sibil m^dhyatam d6vi bijesbii cha 
dlianeshu cha c hand a vat a h6 

‘ Salutation to god Prajapathi Kasyapa. May agriculture always flourish and 
may the goddess reside in seeds and wealth.’ The Superintendent must 
freely allow those that were learned in the Vedas, and those that were 
engaged in making penance, to take from the.fields ripe flowers and fruits for 
the purpose of worship and rice and barley for performing dgrayana, a 
sacrificial performance at the commencement of the harvest season, and also 
those who live by gleaning grains in fields to gather grains after they have 
been accumulated and removed. ^ 

The Superintendent of Cows. — He had to supervise herds maintained for 
wages, herds surrendered for a fixed amount of dairy produce, useless and 
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abandoned herds, herds maintained lor a share in dairy produce, cattle that 
strayed, and the amassed quantity of milk and clarified butter. 

Cowherds should work under his orders. They should apply remedies 
to calves, or aged cows, or cows suifering from diseases. They should graze 
the herds in forests which had. bean severally allotted as pasture grounds for 
various seasons, and from which thieves, tigers and other molesting beasts 
had been driven away by hunters and their hounds. With a view to scare 
out snakes and tigers, and as a definite means of knowing the whereabouts 
of herds, sounding bells should be attached to the necks of timid cattle. 
Wnenever they failed to report the loss of animals by theft, or drowning, or 
by destruction, they should be compelled to make good the loss. When an 
animal died a natural death they should surrender the skin with the fat, bile, 
marrow, teeth, hoofs, horns and hones. The butter milk should be given as 
drink to hogs and dogs, though they might reserve some in a bronze vessel to 
prepare their own dish. They might also make use of coagulated milk or 
cheese to render their oil cakes relishing. Cattle must be milked at proper 
times in proper seasons. The cowherd who milked a cow a second time 
should have his thumbs cut off. When a person caused a bull attached to a 
herd to light with another bull, he should bo punished. Cattle should be 
grouped in herds of ten each of similar colour while they were l)eing grazed. 
Cowherds should take their cattle far or near according to their capacity. 
Once in six monllis sheep and other animals should be shorn of their wool. 
All cattle should be supplied with abundance of fodder and water.’ 

The i^uperintendent of Pafisports . — This officer should issue passes at 
the rate of a rnasha a pass. It was only those who were provided with these 
passes that were at liberty to enter into or go out of a country. The 
Superintendent of Pasture lands should examine the passports. Pasture 
grounds naturally therefore should be opened between any two dangerous 
places. Valleys should be cleared from tlie fear of thieves, elephants and other 
beasts. Hunters with their hounds should reconnoitre forests. At the 
approach of thieves or enemies, they should so hide themselves by ascending 
trees or mountains as to escape from them and blow conch shells, or beat 
drums. As to movements of enemies or wild tribes, they might seild 
information by hying pigeons with passes, or causing fire and smoke at 
successive distances. In a word it should be his duty to protect timber and 
elephant forests, to keep roads in good repair, to arrest thieves, to secure 
the safety of mercantile traffic, to protect cows and facilitate the transactions 
of the people.® 

The Collector-General,— He was the chief officer of the State. The 
several superintendents and commissioners were appointed by him. The 
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system of espionage, as even a hasty perusal of Arthasdstra would show, was 
carried to its perfection. The spies permeated,* as it were, all walks of life. 
Nobody, whatever his calling might be, was free from their scrutiny. The 
Collector-General was their chief of staff. He was the highest revenue 
minister. Eural as well as urban administration was placed under his care. 
The Collector-General tlius energetically atliended to the affairs of the 
.kingdom. Also his subordinates constituting his various establishments of 
espionage along with their colleagues and follow^ers attended to their duties 
likewise. ^ 

Sources of Eeventie.—Mimy are the injunctions laid thick on the heads 
of sovereigns in the matter of collection of revenue. Though the sovereigns 
did not leave untapped every possible source for swelling the revenues of the 
State, yet they went about it with a method which was as agreeable as it 
was exacting. Chanakya says ‘ just as fruits are gathered from a garden as 
often as they become ripe, so revenue shall be collected as often as it becomes 
ripe. Collection of revenue or of fruits when unripe, shall never be carried 
on, lest their source may be injured, causing immense trf)uble, ’ ^ 

Mann says with rt'gards to the collection of revenue, ‘ As tlie leech, the 
calf, and the bee take their food little by little, even so the king draws from 
his realm moderate annual taxes.’ (VII. 120.) 

Manu does not mince matters when he says ‘the king should not cut 
up his own root by levying no taxes, nor the root of other tnen by excessive 
greed, for by cutting up his own root or theirs he inakes himself or the]n 
wretched.’ He must combine in him two impossible qualities being both 
sharp and gentle, if he would be respected. (VIL 139.) 

So also in Mahdbhdrat/ia, in Shanti Parva, Phishma says ‘ As the bee 
gathers honey from flowers gradually, the king should collect wealth 
gradually.’ 

The king who found himself in a great financial trouble and needed 
money might collect revenue by demand. In such parts of his country as 
depended solely upon rain, and were rich in grain, he might demand of his 
subjects one-third or one-fourth of their grain according to their capacity (a 
very important cjualitication). He should never make such demands of his 
subjects living in tracts of middle or low quality, nor of people, who were of 
gieat lielp in tlie construction of fortificationrs, gardens, buildings, roads for 
traffic, colonization of waste lands, exploitation of mines, and formation of 
forest preserves for timber ; nor of people who lived on the border of his 
kingdom or who had not enough subsistence. He should, on the other hand, 
supply with grain and cattle those who colonized waste lands. He might 
purchase for gold one-fourth of what remained after rh^ducting as much of the 
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grain as was required for seeds and subsistence of his subjects. He should 
avoid the property of forest tribes as their means of living were scanty and 
as they did a good deal of service involving great risks, as well as that of 
Brahmans learned in the Vedas or Srotriyas. That Chanakya who is 
unsparing of the Brahman shqj.ild1)e as kind as Manu (VIL 138) who says 
that Brahmans and Srotriyas should not be taxed, and that though the king 
was dying through want he must not levy a tax on the Srotriya should be a 
matter of gratification fur the much maligned Brahman. Bui the king 
might purchase of them offering them favourable prices. Bailing iliese 
measures, tlie servants of the Collector-General might prevail on the 
peasantry to raise summer crops. ^ 

The demand from cultivators was one-tourth of the grii-in and one-sixth 
of forest produce and of such commodities as cotton fabrics, harks of 
trees, hemp, wool, silk, medicines, sandal, ffowers, fruits, vegetables, firewood, 
bamboos and flesh. They might also take one-half of all ivory and skins of 
animals. Besides the demands from imwchants raised both on raw materials 
and finished products, herdsmen were also taxed. Persons rearing cocks and 
pigs should surrender to the Government half of their stock of animals. 
Those tliat reared interior animals should give une-sixth. Those that kept 
cows, buffaloes, mules, asses and camels should give one tenth. Now and 
then a very delightful method of collection of taxes was adopted. Those that 
maintained prostitutes should collect revenue with the help of women noted 
for their beauty and youth in the service of the king. Such was beauty’s 
charm on the hard working tax-payers in those days of justice and morality, 
'rhe demands anyhow should be made only orree and never twice.'*' 

The old la w-givers differ not only in the matter of the several sources of 
revenue, luit also in the share of contribution by the people. 

N.B , — On the whole it might he safely said that ordinarily the i‘ev«mu0 of the 
State was derived from land and Gommorce, the other secondary sources being 
mines, salt custom duties or shulka (the place where corn was sold), river crossings 
and elephants. j\fr. C. V. Vaiuya in his Bpoc India, page 213, sa^s the fact that the 
elephant preserves holongtid to the king compels the conclusion that the people were 
freely allowed to a])propriatc other beasts of thr jungle for tlie purposes of food, 
trade or hunting. Unlike now the people W(uo allowed the free use of jangles which 
usually bordered on a State. Tl\ey were ontitlod to live, therein wherever they 
liked, and to cut what trees they pleised and to graze their cattle wherever 
convenient. The Superintendent of Korests was after all not exacting even though 
he was made responsible for forest produce and for their safety and up-keep It 
might without any fear of contradiction he assorted tfiat the land revaiiuo on an 
average never exceeded one-sixth tiie gross. 1 do not agree with Mr. Vaidya when ho 
says, ‘ as the tax of the king was levied on the produce of the land, it appears that the 
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land culfcivafced was never measured.’ A study of the where minute tables 

are given for the measurement of space, and als^ the rules given by Manu and 
Ohanakya for the settlement of the boundary disputes, would dispel this view. Of 
course there were instances of the land of a village being divided by the villagers 
among themselves according to their conveniatme. 

People who were unable to pay taxes were let off by working for the 
king a few days a week. The king possessed a right to exact forced labour 
from artisans and labourers.* No caste seems to have been exempt from this 
tax of compulsory labour. Even the Brahmans were made to work for the 
king, if they did not follow their own sacred profession, for we read in 
Mahdbhdrata. 

' All Brahmans who have not learnt the Vedas and kept the sacrificial 
tire should be made to pay taxes and to do forced labour by a king who is 
religious. ’ 

In Vishnu Smrithi (III, -2*2) it is said of the king that he must take from 
his subjects a sixth part every year of the grain and a sixth part of all other 
seeds (Ilf. 2d) and two in the hundred of cattle gold and clothing. Again a 
sixth part of flesh, honey, clarified butter, herbs, perfumes, flowers, roots, 
fruits, liquids and condiments etc (III. 24). Manu says a fiftieth part of the 
increment of cattle and gold and eighth, sixth or one-iwelfth part of the 
crops (VII, 130). The king might also take the sixth part of trees, meat, 
honey, clarified l)utter, perfumes, etc. 

liemission of taxes was based on a generous and protective principle. 
In the c^)nsfcruction of new works, such as tanks, lakes, taxes were remitted 
for five years and for repairing ruined work, for four years. Eor improving 
or extending water-works, taxes were remitted for three years. If unculti- 
vated tracts were acquired for cultivation by mortgage or purchase, remission 
of taxation was bir two years. Out of crops grown by irrigation by means of 
wind power or bullocks or below tanks in fields, parks, flower gardens or in 
any other way so much of the produce as would not entail liardship on the 
cultivators might be given to Government. ® 

Though it might be contended that the taxes were very many in kind, 
riie fact must not be lost sight of that they were a small fraction, and even the 
aggregate did not make them prohiliitive. If we only compare the present 
system uf incidence with the past, we shall see that the many items that are 
t axed now were not found in the list of taxable articles then, and also the system 
of taxation was not rigid, for the taxes were paid only on articles actually 
produced. To any one familiar with the thousand and one taxes that Pitt and 
Peel took all the trouble to reduce, neithtn* the incidence nor the number of 
articles liable to be taxed then seems to be inequitable or large. The words 
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are that the king ‘ may take,’ but there is room to think that he did not take 
full advantage of this right. Chanakya, as has already been seen, makes us to 
understand that the king very often came to the help of the people in stead 
of exacting according to an iron code of laws the utmost from his subjects. 

An interesting question tq wKich I may be permitted to devote a few 
sentences is ‘ whether the land revenue was of the nature of a rent or a 
tax’;'’ The question is interesting because it decides the point according 
to the answer we are able to give, whether the ryot had a right in the soil or 
not. There is very good evidence to show that by unquestioned prescrip- 
tion the Grovernment was entitled to receive from the occupier of the land 
whatever it required of the surplus profit, thus reducing the land revenue to a 
rent paid by the tenant rather than as a tax paid by the owner to the State. 
Kautilya says that when a property was brought to the haimner and its value 
increased by the bidding even among persons of the same community the in- 
creased amount together with the toll on the value should be handed over to 
the king’s treasury.' I'' urther he adds* lands prepared for cultivation should 
be given to taxpayers only for life. Lands might be confiscated from those 
who did not cultivate them and given to others. The king should bestow on 
cultivators only such favour and remission as would tend to swell the treasury 
and should avoid such as would deplete it. All these statements go to prove 
that of the two parties that claimed ownership, the king and the subjects, the 
king had more of it than the people, but that, subject to the payment of a 
stated proportion of the produce to meet the necessities of the administration, 
the proprietary right of the cultivator in the soil of his holding was absolute 
and complete, and that he was ai)le to mortgage, sell, or otherwise alienate 
the land. This was only for land, for the king exercised his right of owner- 
ship with regard to fishing, ferrying and trading in vegetables, in reservoirs 
or lakes, and had a exclusive ownership in mining. As regards mining, 
Chanakya says^ that besides col looting from mines the ten kinds of revenue, 
such as (1) the value of output, 'ti) the share of the output, (3) the premium 
of five per cent, (4) the testing charge of coins, (.5) tine previously announced, 
(G) toll, (7) compensation for loss entailed on the king’s commerce, (8) fines 
to be determined in proportion to the gravity of the crimes, (9) coinagi! and 
(10) the premium of eight per cent, the Grovernment should keep as a State 
monopoly both mining and coihmerce in minerals- A curious coincidence of 
the enunciation of similar principles is to be found in a Madras Government 
Order, No. 1008, Revenue, dated September 21, 1882, wherein it is said that 
the State cannot without violating the rule affd practice dating from time 
immemorial, assert in this presidency, an exclusive right to minerals in 
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unoccupied lands, but that it is fully entitled to a share in such products as 
in any other produce of the land. Wherever ^he ryotwari system prevails, 
the position of the ryot in India, whether he has large or small holdings has 
not' at all varied, as he still occupies a favoured position unlike the ryot 
in England, who is not a mere tenant. If h% does not enjoy the favoured 
position of a landlord in England, neither is he like the English tenant. 
If the name of landlord belongs to any person in India, it is to the 
ryot. He divides with the Government all the rights of the land. Whatever 
is not reserved by Government, belongs to him. He is not a tenant at will 
or for a term of years. He is not removable because another offers rnoi e. 
It is a large question to decide, neither is it within the scope of my thesis to 
ask whether the ryot is not hampered now by the periodical settlements 
where certain factors alone are taken into consideration to enhance the lax 
and not others, by wliich tlie ryot is reduced to the position of a helpless 
being, which was not the case in Ancient India, as the kings had always 
taken a share of his net earnings, and that a small fraction. To put it brietlyi 
then as now, land revenue was more of the nature of a tax than a rent, as 
ample latitude was allowed to the occupiers of land. May it be suggested 
that tlie land did not belong to the State as it demanded only a fixed propor- 
tion of the produce, and even that for the protection of the people. 

[V. SOME GENERAL FEATU.RES 

Boundary dispuies . — These formed a significant feature of nira, 
life in those days. The ancient law-givers devoted much attention how 
to settle them. Manu says (Vlll. *245) that if a dispute had arisen between 
two villages concerning a boundai-y the king should settle the limits in the 
month of Jaistha (June) when the landmarks were most distinctly visible 
He sliould mark liic boundaries by trees, shrubs, bamboos of different kinds, 
creepers, raised mounds (as followed in Mysore and lioinbay), reeds, 
thickets, so that the boundary might not be forgotten. Tanks, wells, cisterns 
should be built where boundaries meet an well as temples. As through their 
ignorance of boundaries trespasses constantly occurred, the king should caus(^ to 
be made other hidden marks for boundaries, such as slones, bones and whatever 
of a similar kind tlie earth could not corrode oven after a long time. If there 
were a doubt, even on an inspection of the marks, the settlement of a dispute 
should depend on witnesses who should be examined in the presence of the 
crowd of the villagers and also of the two litigants. They should, putting 
earth on their heads, wearing chaplets of red tlowers and red drosses, bcuig 
sworn each by the reward for his meritorious deeds, settle the boundary in 
accordance with the truth. On failure of witnesses from the two villages, 
men of the four neighbouring villages who were pure should make, as 
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witnesses, a decision concerning the boundary in the presence of the king. 
Failing to secure these, tke king might hear the evidence even of 
the following inhabitants of the forest, such as hunters, fowlers, herdsmen, 
root diggers, etc. If any determined the boundary unjustly he should be 
compelled to pay a fine of two hundred In cases where the boundary 

could not be ascertained by any evidence a righteous king with the intention 
of benefiting them should himself assign his land to each, and that was the 
settled rule. Kautilya says much the same thing as Manu.’ In all disputes 
regarding the boundary between any two villagers, neighbours or elders of 
five or ten villages should investigate the case on the evidence to be furnished 
from natural or artificial boundary marks; even among cultivators and 
herdsmen outsiders who have liad the experience of former possession in 
the place, or one or many persons not personally acquainted with tlie 
boundary marks, and then wearing unusual dress should lead the people to 
the place. If the boundary marks just described were not found, a fine of 
1,000 joanas should be imposed on the misleading or guilty person. Disputes 
concerning fields should be decided by the elders of the neighbourhood or of 
the village. If they were divided in their opinions, decision should be sought 
for from a number of pure amd respectable people or the disputants might 
equally divide the disputed holding among themselves. If both of these 
methods failed, the holding under dispute should be taken possession of by the 
king. Encroachment upon boundaries was punished with the first amerce- 
ment. Destruction of boundaries should be punished with a fine of 24 pavas. 
Thus the determination of the boundaries was dealt with. 

Wages . — There was a statute of labourers. Tlie question of wages 
received ample attention at the hands of the Government. The servant 
should get the promised wages. As to wages not previously settled the 
amount w\as fixed in propoition to the work done and the time s])ent in doing 
it. Wherever the wages were not previously settled, a cultivator should 
obtain one-tenth of the crops grown, a herdsman oneTenth of the butter 
clarified, a tradesman one-tenth of the sale proceeds. Artisams and others 
serving of their own nccoid sh{)uld obtain as much wages as similar person]? 
employed elsewhere or as much as experts should fix. DispuieB regarding 
wages should be decided on the strength of evidence furnish(»d by witnesses. 
Failure to pay w^ages should be punished wuth a fine of ten times the amount 
of wages or sixpanas. 

The law^ was no less strict or definite as regards labourers. A servant 
neglecting or unreasonably putting off work for which he had received 
wages should be fined twelve panas. He who was incapable of turning 
out work or was involved in calamities should be showm some concession or 
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be allowed to get the work done by a substitute* The loss incurred by his 
master or employer owing to such delay shcfiild be made good by extra 
work. An employer might be at liberty to get the work done by another 
provided there was no such adverse condition that the former should not 
employ another servant to execute the wctrkj^nor should the latter go else- 
where for work. An employer, not taking work from bis labourer, or an 
employee not doing his employer’s work should be fined twelve The 

same rules applied to guilds of workmen. 

Rural Co-operation. Co-operation was much insisted upon. In Artha- 
sastixC we read that whoever stayed away from any kind of co-operative 
construction should send his servants and bullocks to carry on his work, 
should have a share in the expenditure and should have no claim to the 
profit. Again -’any person who did not co-operate in the work of prepara» 
tion for a public show should together with his family forfeit his right to 
enjoy the show. If a man who had not co-operated in preparing for a public 
play or spoclacle was found hearing or witnessing it under hiding, or if any 
one refused to give his aid in a work beneficial to all he should be compelled 
to pay double tlie valui'. of the aid due from him. The order of any person 
attempting to do a work benolichal to all should be obtwed on pain of penalty. 
Co-operation in sacrificial acts was also much insisted upon. Mann says 
(IX. 274) that those who do not give assistance according to their ability 
when a village was being plundered, or a dyke was being destroyed, or high- 
way robbery committed should be banished M'ith their goods and chattels. 
There w^ere craft villages and trade guilds. 

Money econoviy economy which continued to the twelfth cen- 
tury A.D. in England and Europe generally was centuries before replaced by 
money economy. This alone is indicative of tlie fact that the people bad 
attained a high order of civilization and had extensive.' transactions in far- 
off lands Anyliow the self-sufficing nature of the village economy acted as 
no bar to the people taking to money as a. convenient means of exchange. 
Prof. Rhys Davids says in his Buddhist India that transactions were carried 
on at values estimated and bargains struck in terms of the kahapana^ a sejuare 
copper coin weighing about 146 grains and guaranteed as to weight and 
fineness by punch marks mado l)y private individuals. There were no silver 
coins. There were one-half and one-fourth Icuhapanan. Market prices came 
to be fixed by Mann’s time. * Even though the kahapana was only five- 
sixth of a penny its purchasing power was great, quite as much as a shilling. 
There was a considerable use of instruments of credit. Merchants gave 
letters of credit to one another. The rate of interest varied from eight to 
thirty percent. But Chanakya^ tells us that the goldsmith should employ 
artisans to manufacture gold and silver coins from the bullion of citizens, and 
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country people. The goldsmith of the mint should return to the owners 
coin of the same weight and of the same quality as that of the bullion 
which he received. With the exception of those coins which had been worn 
out, or which had undergone diminution, they should receive the same coins 
into the mint even after the la^ise df a number of years. What an instruc- 
tive comparison this affords to the practice obtaining at the present time w^hen 
the mints have been closed for private coinage, and when a seigniorage is 
charged for gold coins, and the silver coin is nothing but a token coin. But 
there was a wholesome restriction. Whoever caused gold or silver articles to 
be manufactured in any place other than the mint, or without l^eing noticed 
by the State goldsmith, slioiild be fined twelve jyanas. The weights and 
measures should be obtained from the (loveinment, and should be approved 
by them. The fact that fines were levied in terms of money on both rural 
and urban population in itself is a strong proof of the universality of money 
economy. 


CONCLUSION 

If one dives into the pages of Arthasdstraf one is struck with w^onder that 
the art of government could liave reached that high, level of perfection. At 
times a vague idea is likely to flit through one’s mind that Chanakya in one 
of his avatars must have studied the technique of the Kuropean system of 
administration and forged this remarkable document. If wo were to read 
the pages of Chanakya’s book, after a study of the condition of the country 
presented in the Jataka stories, we should be struck with compelling admira- 
tion of the remarkable progress made in all directions. The king was no more 
a beneficent despot but one that ruled on the principles of constitutional 
government, whose many arms were the many departments he had created. 
He took an active part in the government of the kingdom. There had grown 
up a large number of officials both central and local, the latter being more 
often hereditary than nominees of the king, as the big officers or the several 
superintendents were. In a country like India which is lamentably liable to 
be visited by famines, the irrigation allotment made now was nothing when 
compared to the constant care evinced by the sovereign. Mr. Vincent Smitli 
in his Early History of India (second edition, page 130) says that the provision 
of water for the fields was recognized as an imperative duty by the great 
Mauryan emperors, and is a striking illustration of the accuracy of Megas- 
thenes’ remark that imperial officers were sent to measure the land as in 
Egypt and inspect the sluices so that every one might enjoy his fair share of 
the benefit. The land revenue, even though it was the first charge on the land 
was not rigorously collected, and varied according to various places. Megas- 
thenes noted with surprise and admiration that the husbandmen could pursue 
their calling in peace while the professional soldiers of hostile kings were 
6 
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engaged in battle. Pax Britannica con Id not have given them more, and 
(Terman savagery should be ashamed of its doings particularly in Belgium. 
There is no reference to caste panchayets, and the inference is that the 
Brahmans who came under the law as much as anybody obeyed willizigly the 
headman and the village panchayet. ‘The wonderful organization of 
ChandragLipta's empire depicted in the pages of Chanakya, fortunately corro- 
borated by the accounts of Megasihenes, must have been the product of a 
steady evolution of government of many centuries, and owed not a little 
to the centralization of the social and economic activities of the self-govern- 
ing Indo-Aryari village communities. The administration of the city by a 
Izoard of superintendents was only an amplihcalion of the village govern- 
ment. In a word, it might be said that the history of Indian civilization 
is the history of its village, which always remained the political unit of the 
state throughout the centuries, when mighty waves ol dynasties after dynas- 
ties followed in quick succession either to build on previ(»ns foundations, or to 
destroy what was built before, but always leaving unimpaired the undaunted 
spirit of the little village. 






INDIAN ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE 

A Paper read before the Mythic Society 
By V. Aiyaswami Iyer, Esq., B.A., B.C.E., A.C.E. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I cANNO'i’ sufficiently thank you, for the great honour 3 R)u have done me 
by giving me an opportunity to-night to read this paper on " Indian Arts and 
Architecture ’ which is merely a compilation of notes taken by me in my 
study of several books and periodicals. These notes are culled from the 
writings of E. B. Havell, Fergiisson, Radba Kamal Mukherjee, Ganga 
Sankar Misra, Rama Raz, etc. Personally I have not done justice to this 
subject for want of time. Further I am not a specialist in this branch, nor 
do I pretend to have made any original researches in the subject, and yet, 
on tlie great encouragement given to me by our worthy President who is a 
true student of the subject of to-day, and myself being an ardent lover of the 
subject, 1 have made bold to read the paper before you to-night, You will, 
therefore, kindly excuse me, if the lecture lacks oratory, fineness of expres- 
sion, or extraordinarily interesting new matter, and the President of the 
evening will, we may be sure, be the real lecturer and make up for all the 
deticiences in the lecture. 


Art 

The dawn of a new era is always accompanied by the birth of great 
literary and artistic movements. In the human race there is always a 
passion for self-expression. We ever try to create new forms of expressing 
the deepest longings and aspirations. This is so characteristic a feature of 
human, and, in fact, of all types of life, that it is almost an instinct. In fact, 
this passion for self-expression is really a reflection of the great desire on the 
part of the Supreme Being to multiply Himself and thus express His infinite 
nature in an infinity of objects. 

Every object in nature is the expression of some aspect or other of the 
infinite beauty of God. In the ever-varying moods of nature is caught 
up and mirrored some aspect of the Divine harmony and glory. As 
Mrs. Annie Besant says : ‘ There is nothing in nature untouched by man 
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that has not its own beauty and its own grace. The forest depths and the 
mountain solitudes, the tossing waves of ocean* and the shimmering ripples 
of the lake, the little out-of-the-way valley, cradled in the bosom of the hills 
and carpeted with flowers, the snow-clad peak, the brilliant blue and the 
summer moon, the dark, star-spangled depfhs Qi midnight, the white radiance 
of the moon, the dancing shadows cast by the sunbeams, what are thes(^ but 
the signs of eternal beauty, the sign manual of Qod*-^ Nature, which is His 
expression in matter, in her contact with the ugly and the formless, is ever 
moulding into new forms of beauty, chaotic matter which is the plastic 
material for her artistic linger. Study nature alike in the masses with which 
she constructs the world, and in the details with which she crowds the 
smallest nook in her vast realms, and you will understand that one of the 
pillars on wliich God, the great architect of the universe, constructs His 
universe is beauty ’ 

Art may be definc'd to be ‘the beautiful expression of the beautiiiil. ' 

The object of art is to pierce the veil of matter, to seize the idea, the 
underlying principle wliicli nature is trying to make manliest, nnd tlicn 
express tlial idea or principle in marble or canvas. The work of the ai tist is, 
therelore, essentially spiritual. By spiritual intention, he is able to enter into 
the mind of nature, and he brings, from his experience in that state ot one- 
ness with nature, the evermastcring inspiration ol a great idea which is ev( r 
the basis ot all great art. Without it there is no art, there is only drawing, 
simulation of natural olijects. 

Thus it will bo seen that art is intimately bound up with religion in the 
purest sense of the word, that its object is essentially to pm’ify and widen 
human life, by revealing the Divine in the manifested and even in the 
unmanifesLed universe. 

In a purely lesihetic sense, art designates what is more specifically 
termed the flue arts, such as architecture, sculpture, painting, music and 
poetry The tine arts minister to tlie sentiment of taste through the medium 
of the beautiful in form, colour, rhythm or harmony. 

‘ Art in Us exteyidcd sense, {ih distinguished from nat'ire on tlieone 
hand, and Irom science on the other, is dfdined as, ‘ every regulated operation 
or dexterity by winch organized beings pursue ends which they know helore- 
band, tog^dhci* wnth the and tlu^ nsult of (wery such operation or 

dexterity’. In this wdde sense it embraces what are usually called the useful 
arts The useful arts have their origin in positive practical needs, and 
restrict themselves to satisfying them. Art applied to industrial purposes, 
may be represented by the triple combination of formulae 

Fitness. 

Beauty or Rhythm. 

Love or Worship. 
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Such being the absorbing notion of religion among the Hindus, they 
endeavoured to represent this idea in their architecture and sculpture. 
Nothing was excluded from the sacred precincts of temples, not even the 
humblest occupations of the daily labourer, not even sorrow, suffering and 
sin. The universe has emau^ited from the Deity to whom the architect 
dedicated his temples, and as far as humble skill and untiring industry 
permitted, he sought to depict the universe on those temples, the imperishable 
monuments of his industry and faith. 

Visvakarma 

This religious bent of Indian art marks its striking originality. The 
God who is the source of all the beauty, rhythm and proportion is Visvakarma, 
and to him all the homage and reverence of the Hindu artisan are due, for 
all art and industry are revealed by him to the artisan. 

In the Mahahharata, he is described as Lord of the Arts, the carpenter 
of the gods, the fashioner of all ornaments, who made the celestial chariots 
of the deities, on whose craft men subsist and wliom, as a great and immortal 
God, they continually worship. Visvakarma is not only worshipped by the 
craftsmen wdth offerings and ritual at the beginning of their work, but there 
are also numerous charms and songs with which he is invoked to w^ard off 
disasters and assist them in their work. 


Excellence of Indian Art in Ancient Times 

India has played an important part in the history of the world. To get 
through the knowledge of her art is a difficult task. 

Her vast wealth, her green, fertile land, her infinite treasure of philosophy 
has made h(;r tlie famous ‘ Golden Bird ’ in the eyes of various ambitious 
and adventurous nations and tribes of the world. 

People from the remotest corners, fired with zeal and plunder, have poured 
like locusts into the beautiful laud where Yamuna and Ganges fiow*. She 
has resisted the Macedonian Phalanx of Alexander the Great. She felt the 
terror of Timur. She often witnessed her beloved sons butchered in cold 
blood, her treasuries looted and plundered, her pattern of exquisite work 
manship mercilessly given to conflagration. These significant historical 
events cannot be said to pass witlmut leaving any effect on her civilization. 

In the absence of historical chronicles, a student of the history of Indian 
arts weeps, as if in the wilderness, for the past glory of India. 

P3ut, in spile of all this, there still stand the mighty forts, the high and 
lordly towers, beautiful palaces, ‘ the silent majestic witness of vanquished 
dreams h 
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Fitness, for the use to which a thing is to be applied. 

Beauty, growing spontaneously from the*perfect fitness (for man does 
not live by bread alone). 

Love, the source of the highest aspinijtions, proceeding from the under- 
standing of the identity of a perfect life with the perfect harmony of the 
Divine Laws. 

In every age and every part of the world, when the progress of national 
development has reached its highest point intellectually and spiritually, art 
combines all these three qualities and the absence of any one of them is a 
symptom of the degradation of art and of national character. 

All art which is produced entirely by machinery — (as much of the art of 
the present day is produced)-— must obviously lack the quality of love, which 
no machine can feel ; and art thereby becoim^s a sham and a make-believe. 

Among things tliat have been conducive to human progress art is the 
foremost. The Ihstory of art explains those various stages that man has 
passed through, before he attained his present position, and reflects the true 
national sentiment. It is the authentic record of civilization which seldom 
lies. The nations with the greatest art have always been leaders in the 
world’s progress. 

The Religious Element in the Arts and Crafts of India 

India has always been a ‘ spiritual country ' the land of the philosopher. 
She always sought spirituality in each and everything, and this marked 
tendency towards spirituality explains ihe liict that the Indian civilization is 
an outcome of her religion. They worked tor God and for humanity, and 
not for the luxury of materialism, ilomesh Ciiunder Unit observes: ‘To 
the Hindu, bis whole life in all its minute acts is a part of religion. Not only 
moral precepts, but the rules of social domestic life, of eating, drinking and 
behaviour to fellow-men and fellow-creatures are part of his religion, It is 
his religion which teaches the warrior to fight, the learned to prosecute his 
Judies and contemplation, the artisan to ply his trade, and all men to 
regulate their conduct towards one anothei’. The very conception of Brahma 
in the Vpaniskad and in all the religious writings is the all-embracing 
universe, all is an emanation from liim, all return to him. The very 
signification el tlic word ‘ Dharuia ’ in the anci<.m.t DJiarma Sastras is not 
religion in ihe modern sense of the word, but the totality of human duties 
and of human life in all its occupations, pursuits and daily actions. And 
though the modeim Jlindu is far removed in i<leas from his ancestors, yet 
even to this day, the whole hfe of an orthodox and religious Hindu is 
coutroIK;d by rules and sanctions wliich be calls bis Dharma, rules regulating 
every act and every word in political, social, and domestic life, ’ 
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Unprejudiced minds ^ venture to assert that Indian civilization is more 
ancient than that of Egypt/ There is much evidence to show that the 
ancient Hindus came in contact with the ancient Egyptians and influenced 
their manners, social life and religious faith, to no inconsiderable extent. 
The Egyptians are stated ^by * all to have come from the Land of 
Punt, a country in the east of Egypt, through the ‘ Persian Gulf 
round the sea to the Mediterranean. ’ The physical aspect of the 
‘ Land of Punt * quite corresponds with that of the western coast of 
India. The word ‘ Punt ' itself app(‘ar8 to be the corrupted form 
of the Sanskrit word Panch and it is a well-known fact that the 
Greek word {Pancheo) was used to mean India of the Punjab, the land 
of the five waters. This is not mere idle fancy. Sir William Jones, 
Philostratus, Eusebius, Col. Wilford, Dr. Robert Taylor, Pliny, liawlinson 
and other writers, both ancient and modern, are of opinion that Egypt was 
colonized from India. Col. Olcott boldly comes forward to say, * We have a 
right to more than suspect that India 8,000 years ago sent a colony of 
emigrants, who carried their arts and high civilization into what is known to 
ns as Egypt. '—{G.H.C. Magazine,) 

Sir Thomas Munro, in his evidence on the affairs of the East India 
Company (1813), when asked if the civilization of the Hindus could not be 
improved by the establishment of open trade, gave that memorable answer 
which has often been quoted and will bear repetition. 

‘ I do not understand what is meant by the civilization of the Hindus ; in 
the higher branches of science, in the knowledge of the theory and practice of 
good government, and in education which, by banishing prejudice and 
superstition, open the minds to receive instruction from every quarter, they 
are much inferior to Europeans. But, if a good system of argiculture 
unrivalled manufacturing skill, a capacity to produce whatever can contribute, 
convenience or luxury; schools established in every village for teaching 
reading, writing and arithmetic ; the general practice of hospitality and charity 
among each other; and above all, a treatment of the female sex, full of 
confidence, respect and d(dicacy, are among the signs which denote a civilized 
people, then the Indians are not inferior to the nations of Europe; and 
if civilization is to become an article of trade between the two countries, I am 
convinced that this country < England) will gain by the import cargo. ’ Munro 
had a high idea of the Indian manufacture of his time. Among the causes 
which precluded the extended sale of British goods in India then may be men- 
tioned ‘ the religious and civil habits of the natives, and, more than anything 
else, I am afraid the excellence of their own manufacture^ ' He had used an 
Indian shawl for seven years and had found very little difference in it after 

lOne would like to have some proof for this bold statement. — The Editor. 

8 We are not aware of suoh evidence. — The Editor, 
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that long use : while with regard to imitation shawls produced in England, he 
said : ‘ I have never seen an European slrawl thit I would use even if it were 
given to me as a present. ’ 

Mr. Kobert Richards who served for many years in Madras and Borhbay, 
in his evidence given before'the British Comnnttee on Indian subjects in 1831 
said: — ‘Let it be nx'ollected that, in many branches of art, their skill is 
absolutely unrivalled. Several of their fabrics, such as muslins, shawls, 
embroidered silks, handkerchiefs, etc., together with examples of workman- 
ship in gold, silver and ivory have never yet been equalled by British artists. 
Their architecture, though peculiar, is of a superior order, and in the con- 
struction of great buildings they liave exerted powers of moving and elevating 
large masses wliicli are unknown to Euiopean architects. Agriculture made 
its first progress and attained considerable prefection in the east, which in 
this respect, set the example to Europe. In tliese and many other arts 
connected with the comforts and convenience of life, the natives of India have 
made great progress in some, and attained perfection in others, without being 
in the smallest degree indebted to the Ejuropean patterns or example.’ 

The manufactures of India were originally in a highly flourishing 
condition. The various native courts encouraged large and urban enterprise. 
European tradei’s were first attracted, not by the raw products, but by the 
manufactured wares of this country. The fame of the fine muslins of 
Bengal, her rich silk and brocades, lier harmonious cotton prints bad spread 
far and wide in Asia as well as Europe. I cannot do anything better tlian 
request you to peruse these plates of the Technical Art series published by 
the Government of India which are placed here on the table before you. 


Indian Jrchitectnre 

Among tlie various arts, architecture claims to be the first which 
attracted the human mind. In primeval ages, man was driven to find a 
habitation in order to protect himself fiom the inclemencies of the. weather 
and thus came the origin of architecture, which is coeval with the history 
of man. 

The history of building palaces .and constructing roads marks an epoch- 
making period in the history of civilization. ‘The history of art in every 
country’ says Mr. Havel], ‘is contained in the history of architecture. Every 
national movement in art has found expression in building. A decline in 
architecture means a decline in national taste and thus when architecture 
decays, the rest of the arts suffer with it. Architecture has given birth to all 
the arts of the painter and the sculptor, the carver and the inlayer of wood 
and stone, the glass painter, the plasterer, the lacquer worker and other 
minor arts, while it has exercised an enormous influence on the development 
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of other arts, such as those of the weaver, the potter, the worker in iron, 
bronze, brass and other metals. ’ 


Ti'eatises on tJte Ancient Indian Architectiire 


Study of Indian literary records on art is essential, otlierwise it would be 
difficult to get at the real value of the art, as has been pointed out by Mr. 
F. O. Oestel. At the Fifteenth International Congress of Orientalists held at 
Copenhagen in JU08 he said : — ‘In conclusion, i would like to take this 
opportunity to draw the attention of tlie Congress to the difficulty experienced 
in the study of Indian Art and Architecture, owing to the want of accurate 
translations of Silpa Hd^tran. Hukraniti treats of th<‘ history of this art 
and the SloJcds therein furnish us with a criterion by which we can judge what 
advanceiiumt Indians had made in those prehistoric limes. Several W'Orks on 
architecture are mcuitioned in SuhnDiiti, such as 


(1) Manasdra. 

(2) Mayamata. 
(8) Kdsyapa, 
(4) Vaiganasa. 


( 5) SaJca Iddhikd ri, 

(G) Visva karmiya. 

(7) Banat Kumdra, 

(8) Sarasvateeyam and others. 


Kamaraju in his essay on architecture calls the collection of these 
treatises Silpa Sdsfj'as and gives a brief description of each of tlte above 
mentioned works. 

The first wmrk, Manasdra, is said to be the most perfect on the su}.)]ect 
that now exists. It is said to be the production of the sage named Mdnasdra, 
and is of great celebrity in the south of India, as affording copious information 
on every branch of the art on wliich he treats, but particularly on that of 
l)uilding sacu’ed edifices ; and it is often consulted by the artists as the 
highest authority for th(.^ solution of contested points in architecture. This 
work is said to consist of tiftyeight Adhyayas or chapters, each of which is 
devoted to a particular topic. 

The second work entitled Mayamata is ascribed to Maya, probably the 
author or compiler of Surya Slddanta, a work on astronomy of the greatest re. 
pute who is stated in the Valmiki I\amayana> to have prepared the altar for the 
sacrifice performed by Dasaratlia. He is also stated in tlie Mahdhdrata to 
have erected a splendid palace for the residence of the five sons of Pandu. It 
differs little from Manasdra in the main arrangement of the subjects. 

The third w’ork entitled Kasyapa is attributed to the sage wliose name 
it hears. He is considered as one of the progenitors of mankind, and ranked 
among the seven holy men who were preserved from universal deluge, and who 
peopled the earth soon after the great event. This treatise though more 
uccinct than the two former, contains sulficientinform ation on th^' subject of 
7 
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sacred architecture and sculpture. The whole is composed in a dramatic 
form and is stated in the preface to have been revealed to the author by Siva. 

The fourth treatise called Vaiganasa is the work of a sage so named 
who was the founder of a sect of Vaishnava priests, it is written in a sort of 
metrical prose and is rather ritual than architectural and the author in the 
latter part of the work frequently cites the authority of Eashyapa. This 
seems to be a modern performance. 

The work entitled Sakalddhikdra is attributed to Aghastya, a sage whose 
history occupies a conspicuous place in the Puranas. The rules contained in 
this voluminous treatise differ very little in substance from those laid down in 
Ma'nasara and other treatises on the same subject. 

It will he interesting for you to hear a short enumeration of the 
contents of tlie book. Even village and town planning is treated therein. 

The first chapter treats of the measures used in architecture, sculpture, 
carpentry, etc., the second describes the qualification of a silpi, and 
gives a brief account of the origin of the five different classes of artists, 
said to have been descended from Visvakarma, and to have followed re- 
spectively the occupations of sculptors, j oiners, braziers, jewellers, and black- 
smiths. The third, fourth and fifth chapters explain the nature and quali- 
ties of the soil on which the buildings should be erected —su cl i as temples, 
palaces, and private dwelling liouses for the several classes of people. The 
sixth contains ruh's and directions for constructing a gnomon for the piirpost' 
of determining tlie stweral points of the coui])ass. The S(‘V0‘iith treats of tl\e 
parts into which the ground plan of the cities, and towns, temples, palaces 
and houses, should he divided. The eighth chapter gives a minute description 
of sacrific'es and other d(Woti()nal rites, to he ))e)’formed on various occasions 
in the building of t(U)ipIes, houses, etc. The ninth chapter treats of villages 
and towns, and prescribes rules for the formation of streets, and the allotment 
of fit places for th(^ erectjoii of temples and for the residenc(^ of the different 
classes ol peo])le. Tlie tciitli contains a description of the diiferent sorts of 
cities. The eleventh treats of the dimensions of the several sort of edifices. 
The twelfth of the garbliavnnjasa, or laying the foundation-stone in the centre 
of tlu' intended building ; the thirteentli of iipaptfas or pedestals ; the 
fourteenth of or basement ; the fifteenth of the several spiccies of 

pillars, with their respective dimensions;* the sixteenth of prastdras or 
entablature; the seventeenth of the junction of the several parts of the 
timber work, with reference to their points; the eighteenth of vimdndsy 
temples or palaces in general. Ten successive chapters, from the nineteenth 
to the twenty-eighth, contain descriptions of temples surmounted b}' pyramidal 
domes, consisting of from fjne to twelve stories, with their respective 
dimensions. The twenty-ninth chapter treats of pmearas or outer courts of 
temples , the thirtieth of the attendant deities and the parts respectively 
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assigned to each within the walls of the temple ; the thirty-first of gopuras 
or pyramidal buildings or turrets raised over the gateways leading to the 
temples ; the thirty-second of mantapas or porticoes or resting places for the 
deity ; the thirty-third of salas or halls; the thirty-fourth of cities; the thirty- 
fifth of private dwelling houses*; etc. 

Hindu orders Architecture 

The Hindu order.-, may he said to coiisi.^.t of four [)rinci})tiJ parts, namely, 
the {Upa-pceta) or pedestal, the Adishtdna or base, the Skonba or pillar, and 
Prasthara or entablature. 

The several mouldings which enter into the composition oi the pedestals 
and the base's arc (I) npana, (d) compa, (3) greeva, (4) iittara, (5) vajinam, 
(()) praticajino m , [1) patllca, (8) dlinga, (9) aniarlam all of which are of a 
reel angular ioriii, iind (10) kuinuda, (11) padrna, (02) kapotham, etc., which 
are circular. 

According to Mamisara, then* are three kinds of ])edc8tals of which the 
first is called red ihhadra, second pratibhadra , third manchahhadra. Each of 
these is again divided into four sorts, making in all twedves and each differing 
from the other in foi iuation and ornaments, whatever may be its height in 
regard to th(^ base with which it is concerned. 

/>V/sY\s.- -There are not less than sixty-four difiorent sorts of bases under 
various denominations, pratihhanda, ekabhanda, pratlkrania, pushpajnish- 
kalanif srrchJiand((})i, nidnchabhandaifi, srcneebJiandaoh etc. 

Pillai's of Indian architecture are, with respect to dimensions, divided 
into seven sorts. Sketches of some of these are appended. 


The Three Periods of Indian Architecture 

Indian Archiiecture may be divided into three periods; — The Pre-Bud- 
dhist, the. Buddhist and the Miiliamiuadan. As regards the Pre-Buddhist 
j)eriod, of one thing wt' can be pretty certain, viz. tliat the Aryans were a more 
highly civilized riu^e lha,n tliey are considered to l)C. They had a thorougk 
knowledge of architecture at a very early time. Our Sa6-^m,s-lare full of 
des(‘ripiions of buildings. They give a vivid picture of the architecture of that 
time. Expressions such as Imttresses, iiall.s of sacrifice, strongholds, sacred 
mansions, halls Imilt with thousand columns, three-storied palaces are met 
with in the Vedas. Tlie Hcinidijdna d\i3 t.he Mahdbhdraia abound in descrip- 
tions of temples, many-storied buildings, balconies, porticoes, triumphal arches, 
boundary walls, steps in tanks, flights of stone masonry and a variety of other 
structures, all indicative of fiourishing architecture in the country. We have 
enough evidence to show that stofic buildings were in use before the hirth of 
Buddha, ‘ To the Aryans ’ says General Cunningham, in his Archaeological 
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Survey Report, viii, pp. 142-3 ‘ belong the stone walls of old Rajagraha of 
Kusagarpur, the capital of Bimbisar, as well as the Jarasindha-Kapatak, and 
the Baibher and Soubhandar caves, all of which date certainly as early as 
B.c. 500 ... It may be urged that this rough stone building otlers no 

proof that the ancient Hindus were acejnainted with stone cutting. lo 
this I reply pointing Lo the other cave of Soubhandar, with pointt^d arcli roof, 
and a square-headed door and window .... This cave was in existence 
before the death of Jhiddha. Moreover, Rhys Davids, describing ancient 
Indian cities, s;iys in his Buddhist Indiu^ p. 41 •' ‘ Visali must liave been a 
great flourishing place. . . . TJicre are many shnnes of Brc-BuddJiist wor-^ 
ship in and around the city, and the discovery and tlie excavations of ilie site 
arc most desirable.’ This is strong evidence to prove; the conteiii ion that 
the art of ai’chitecture was not unknown to the Aryans. 

Tile propagation of fluddhism marks a new era in the liistory of Indian 
civilization. Dming this period Indian architecture reaebed its peidf'ction. 
It must be mentioned that even in this period vve have le.. foreign element. 
iVrchitecture was conducttid on the same principles which wore found liy our 
Aryan ancestors. Mr. Fergusson is of opinion that ‘ it cannot bo too 
strongly insisted tnat that art displayed in India, is jmrely indigenous. 
There is ahs^iliitel y no trace of European intluence ; it is indeed in every 
detail autagonistic to the western art, nor can it be affirmed tliat anv tiling 
here could have been borrowed directly from Babylonia and Assyria. ’ 

Jhit, on the contrary, the fact is that other countries learned various lessons 
in art from India. With the spread of Buddhism, Indians came in contact 
with various peoples. They carried their art wherever they went. We find 
traces of Indian art in Fgypt, Home, Syria, China, Japan, Gt;ylon, Java, 
America, and many other countries. O’Brien has proved that tlie round 
towers of Ireland arc of Indian origin and belong to a remote anliquitv about 
the thirteenth century h.c. 

Tlie Hon’ble Alexander ])el Mar of New York in his essay ^ui ‘ Indian 
Marks in Egypt,’ states that ' ‘ in archi tectun^ the pyramids and rock temples 
of b^.gypt are plainly the prototype.s of those of India. ’ Die discovery of 
tV'iiiples and images m Java, America, and in Baku in Russia clearly proves 
the fact that .1 ndian architecture travelled far and wide. 

The Buddhist architecture has hiund •expressi<m in stupas, chaityas, 
pillars, inharas, and cave temple.s. Most of the buildings of this period are 
patterns of finest workmanship. Tlie stupas of Sanciii and their ornamental 
gatew^ays are remarkable for their exr|uisite engraving and also for their 
stability. It is wooden in character. 


1 It is diificulti tt.) rco<"»uoilo thiH sta-bciiiont 
more aueiout than that of KgypL. — The Editor. 


with the former one that ‘ Indian civilization is 
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* We rather feel inclined to wonder,’ Fergusson remarks, ‘ how men dared 
to attempt its erection in stftne and are equally astonished that it should 
have stood for twenty centuries nearly unimpaired.’ 

The cave temples of Ellora are well known to every student of Indian 
architecture. The lighting of, these chapel caves by a great arch over the 
entrance has attracted considerable attention, as being admirably adapted for 
the purpose. As Mr. Fergusson points out ‘ nothing invented before or since 
is lighted so perfectly. ’ 

The ornamentation of these temples has compelled Professor Harne to 
say : ‘ All that is great, splendid and ornamental in architecture above the 
ground is here seen also beneath the earth-stair case, bridges, chapels, 
columns, porticoes, colossal statue.s and reliefs, sculpture on almost all the 
walls representing Hindu deities. ’ 

Stupas varied greatly in sine. The very ancient specimen at Piprava on 
the Nepalese frontier which may pos.sibly lie earlier than Asoka has a 
diameter of 116 feet at ground level and stands only about tiventy-tioo feet high. 

The diameter of the great Sanchi monument at the plinth is 121^ feet, 
the height about feet, and the stone railing is a massive structure 11 
feet high. 

Several monuments in Northern India, some of which were ascribed to 
Asoka, are recorded to have attained a height of from 200 to 400 feet. 


Styles f>f Indian Architecture 

Fergusson in his architectural memoir says ; ‘ The styles of architec- 
ture employed by the natives of India are so numerous and their forms so 
various that it is extremely difficult to suggest any classification which shall 
be so comprehensive as to include all at the same time, so simple as to be 
intelligible to those who have not made a life study of the subject. All may 
be rejected but lliree will bo defined as easily characterized groups. 

The Dravidian style or style of South India. — It prevails throughout the 
greater part of the Madras Presidency and is found wherever the natives 
speak Tamil or any of the allied languages ; and when found in any locality, 
it is certain that, at that time, the builders were speaking some of these 
tongues : — 

The Bengal or the, style of Northern India, is in like manner found only 
in the Bengal Presidency, or as far south as people speaking any of the langu- 
ages derived from Sanskrit may have extended. Like the preceding, it 
always marks the presence of a people speaking these tongues. 

Chalukyan style is found in those countries where inscriptions or 
records of that race were known to exist. This style is found throughout the 
Bombay Presidency extending all the way from Gruzerat to Mysore. It 
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differs materially from the two above-mentioned bat presents a sort of con- 
necting link between them. 

Dravidian Style 

The style of ^Southel;n India is the one which will be most easily recog- 
nized by those at all familiar wdth the subject. The people who erected. them 
indulged in architectural magnificence to an extent unknown in other parts 
of the country. In the Dravidian temples it will be specially noticed that no 
arches are found, though the clear openings in souhj of their great gateways 
or mahadwaras exceed twenty feet. 

Northern Hindu Style 

The ancient architecture of Northern India is easily recognized by any 
one at all familiar with iho subject. It is not, however, so generally known, as 
the examples are few, and small in dimensions, as compared with those of the 
Southern styles, and in cons(Hpience of there l)eing only found in such places 
as Orissa in the cast, Maharashtra in the west, or in the jungles of Central 
India, in the limits between the two jirovinces. 

In this style, lh(‘. base is generally of a cubical form but with a slight 
projection on each face. The upper part at its springing somew^hat overhangs 
the base. Above this, it is generally perpendicular at first, hut always 
falling inwards with a gentle curve towards its summit (see Benares Temple). 

In this form, it was employed by the Jain architects as early as the 
eleventh century. The most notable examples of the kind are to he found 
among the temples of Bhuneswar in Orissa and Dilvara and Mount Abu. 

C hahikyan Style, 

It is only very recently that Indian historians have become at all familiar 
with the Clialukyan kings. Their inscriptions are found as far north as 
Mount Abu, and as far south as the banks (d the (Jauvery, and during the 
.three centuries that preceded the Muhamiiiadan invasion of the Deccan, they 
seem, in their various branches, to hav('. reigned siijireiue in all the countries of 
western India from Guzerat to Mysore, 

With a little familiarity their style is easily distinguished from the two 
above described. In plan, theii' temples are generally star-shaped under six- 
teen sides. The typical form seems to he that four of these sides are flat and 
form the principal faces, and between each of these are three faces arranged 
angularly. The same principle pervades the design of the spire, which is 
always rectilinear in outline and generally made up of miniature repetition 
of itself hea[)ed one over the other. 

» Should not this style be more proporly called ‘ Hoyaala btyle. ’ The Editor 
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Th« peculiarity which is more characteristic of the style than the outline 
of its form is the marvelloiis.richness and beauty of the details with which 
the buildings are elaborated. There are many buildings in India which are 
unsurpassed for delicacy of detail by any in the world, but the temples of 
Belur, Halebid and Somanathp^ur surpass even these lor freedom of handling 
and richness of fancy. The great age in which tliey were erected closed 
within the Muhammadan conquest in the first year of the 14th century, and 
even before that time a decline in style had set in. 


Hindu Temple Architecture 


In big temples we find — 

(1) Garhhagriha. 

(2) Sukandsi, 

(3) Navaranga Mantapam. 

(4) Mukha Mantapam. 

(5) Balipeetam. 


(6) Dhvajasthambam. 

(7) Mahddwdrcf . 

(8) Frdkard. 

(9) Viyndna. 

( 10 ) G~>p2ira. 


Rao Bahadur Ts'arasimhachar, head of the Archepological Department of 
Mysore State, has been devoting great attention and immense trouble to a 
detailed exposition (d’ the temple architecture in the Mysore Province, in 
every one of his very interesting annual reports. 1 cannot go into tlie 
subject in detail, but I only crave you kindly to peruse the photographs 
and the plates that are presented bd’ore you to-day here. 


M n k amniada n Arc h i tec t u re 

The Muhammadan conqiu^st of India marks the comiiiencement of a 
glorious epoch in Indian art. Th(‘ beautiful Taj Malva), (he magnificent 
Audience Hall in Delhi Fort, the palace of Akbar at Fatepur Sikhri, 
Bijapore and other places, the tombs and mos((ues in Nortlicrn India are, 
the models of architecture of the Muhammadan j)e.rLod. The Muhammadans 
had to employ Indian arcdritecis to assist them in the construction of their 
buildings. Even in the Mughal ‘period, Hindu art continued its ascendancy. 
Sir W. Hunter says : ‘Although Muhammadans ])rought their new^ forms of 
architecture, nevertheless the Hindu art asserted itself in the imperial wa)rks 
of the Mughal s and has left behind memorials which extort the admiration 
and astonishment of our age. The first pattern of architecture of the 
Mughal period is the beautiful Taj at Agra. Its claim to superiority is not 
disputed by any other buildings in India, nay in the world. There is a 
great controversy as regards the design and building of the Taj. It is said that 
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the architect was a Venetian named Geronimi Verronee^and that its exquisite 
inlaid decoration is the work of Austin de Botdeaux, a French adventurer, 
who was for some time employed at the court of Shah Jehan. But this theory 
has been disproved by E. B. Havell in his essay on ‘ The Taj and its 
designers' The Taj is the outcome of the same genius and skill which was 
shown hundreds of years ago in this spiritual land of Bharatha Varsha. 
Neither any western nor any other eastern country can claim any share in the 
glory of making the Taj with India/ 


Decline of Indian Art 

Generally speaking the decline of Indian art begins with the reign of 
Aurangzel). His fanaticism created a hatred in him towards Hindu art, and 
thus the Indian craftsmen and artisans began to he neglected. Soon after 
the fall of the Mughal Empire, great political confusion ensued in India, 
which gave a fatal blow to everything conducive to national progress. It 
was the time when the Indian nation fell from the high pedestal of their 
religion and art, and ignorance and superstition began to prevail throughout 
the country. In the midst of this state of anarchy and chaos, the English 
were brought in by Providenc e to restore peace and ord(T. 

But unfortunately they, instead of renovating the neglected mitional art 
of the country, brought their own methods whicli are quite unsuitable to the 
needs of the couiitry. It is highly desirable for the progress of any countr}^ 
that her traditions are kept up. No doubt Idinded with their ignorance, 
Indians have neglected their traditions of architecture! and adopted those 
which would have been suitable for any country in the Arctic region rather 
than for tropical India. But still our (raditions are not dead. 

Havell says . India has e\en now an imfiiense advantage over Europe 
in having cl still living national art. The w'ave ol comtuercialisni which in 
the last two centuries has swept over Europe, caa'rying all [)ut a feeble reninan 
qI the splendid traditional craftsmanship of the Middle Ages, has not yet 
entirely overwliclmed Indian art. Art in India, especially in the north, is 
much more real and living, less artiheial and exotic tlian it is in the great 
centres ol an of Europe. India needs no ar/ schools, museums, picture and 
sculpture galleries. The descendants of the architects wdio built the Taj 
Mahal, of the court painters, and of the craftsmen who decorated the palaces 
of Jchangir and Shah Jehan under the engineers who constructed their public 
works, still carry on the trade of their forefathers, and throughout the 
villages of India, there are still handicraftsmen, painters, potters, gohlsmiths, 
brass smiths, wood and stone carvers who.se skill of hand and inherited craft 
traditions represent a source of immense industrial wealth, which in Europe 
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is being revived artificially by an elaborate and costly system of teaching in 
art schools, by museums, ai>galleries and schools for handicrafts. * 

Adaptation to Modern Life {Havell) 

Art must always be lUoving with the times; for real art is the 
expression of the thought of the times. There is no finality of art in any 
age. It always nee^ds the stimulus of new ideas to keep it healthy, just as 
the human body constantly requires fresh blood to be moving in the veins. 
Indian art must be stimulated with new thought, but this cannoL take place 
as long as educated India is content to be merely imitative. 

It would he a fatal error to assume that Indian art traditions are too old 
and worn out to ho, capable of adaptation to modern life and ways of thought. 
Indian art has never failed before to adapt itself to new conditions ; and even 
to acquire a fresh vigor by tlie change of ideas ; and India stands now in a 
better position than any European country for reconciling modern scientific 
ideas with ancient or modern art. If India, instead of merely imitating 
modern Europe, would set up for herself higher ideals of sciences and art 
towards which the best thought of Europe is aiming, she would value her old 
artistic traditions far too liighly to wish to throw tliem away. As long as the 
chief aml)ition of present day Indian art is to become the successful imitator 
of what Europe does, India will remain in a state of inferiority — and 
rightly too, for indiscriminate imitation is an admission of inferiority which 
surely depreciates the power of initiative, and prevents the development of 
all the creative faculties. To restore then the constructive powers of the 
Indian mind to their full capacity should be the first and chief aim of all 
Indian ref(uaners and politicians. Tins aim can be attained eli’ectively and 
quickly through tlie revival of national art and culture. Of all branches of 
art, tliat of architecture^ is one wliicli gives occasion for the exercise of the 
highest constructive powers ; and in the revival of the domestic Indian 
architecture there is a magnificent field open for all of us, and the very best 
opportunity for giving a great stimulus to Indian art. Nowhere is it 
more true than in India that architecture is tluj mother of ail the arts, and 
the neglect of Indian architectural traditions by Indian leaders of public 
opinion, has been one of the princiyial cauises of the deterioration of Indian 
art. European sBxperts like FeVgusson, who have devoted themselves to the 
study of Indian architecture, acknowledge that ‘ tlie science of building has 
been developed by Indian arcViitects to a point fully as high as and in some 
instances higher than the best achievements of Europe’. Eergusson further 
says that ‘ if Indians could be persuaded to take a pride in their wn architec- 
ture, there could be no doubt that the master-builders of the present day who 
carry on the traditions of Indian architecture might even now excel the great 
works of their ancestors’ for he had learnt more of the real science of 
8 
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architecture, as practised by the great master-builders of Europe, by observing 
Indian master-builders at their work, than he had learnt from all the works 
he had read. 

Fergusson says ‘ the living Indian architectural traditions are the result 
of the earnest thinking of thousands of minds spread over hundreds of years 
and acting in union with the national voice which called them into existence.’ 

Fi/ne Arts and their Revival {Havell) 

There will be no true renaissance of art in India until the fine arts are 
restored to their proper place in the national life. Our children should learn 
the stories of Kama and Sita, of Krishna and Kadha, of Bavitri and Satyavan, 
of Nala and Damayanti, not only from books, but from pictures painted on the 
walls of our schools, liouses and yialace. Our young men should lake lessons 
in religion and liistoi-y from the great paintings on the walls of colleges and 
municipal buildings. And they must he painttal by Indian artists and in an 
Indian way. This is the part which fine art should take in ii eomplete and 
sound scheme of national education. 

There are many Indian artists to he found whf> have' no! forgotten the 
Indian w^ay of painting and seulpture. They alone deserve to he eneonraged. 
But for tlie caste system, the traditional artivSlic culture, which gives the 
present generation of Indians such splendid foundation to build upon, would 
long ago have disappeared entirely. It is almost impossible to overvalue the 
importance of a sound tradition in art. 

The princes and aristocracy of India have a great lesponsibility in this 
matter, for, on their patronage, the prosperity of the fine arts largely 
depends. 

All educated Indians should feel that, by dishonouring the Indian artists 
who hold to their ancient traditions, they are dishonouring art, dishonouring 
India, and dishonouring themselves. The honour you mete out to Indian 
artists should not he in proportion to their skill in imitating European art — 
the essence of art is creation, not imitation, — hut in proportion to their 
ability to interpret daily Indian life and Indian artistic thought. 

Indians will never recover their intellectual freedom until art takes again 
itvS former place in National Education, and until that intense feeling for 
beauty and that love and reverence for nature, which shine so strongly in 
Vedic literatuna inspii-e once more ihe whole national life and religion. 
Every great intellectual awakening, since the w^orld began has proceeded from 
the Yoga — communion with the source of all beauty and all love which our 
old Uishis taught and practised, whose wisdom is our most precious 
heritage. 



REVIEWS 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland 

{April, 1916) 

The April iiiimhor of Lhis scholarly journal gives, as usual, much matter worthy 
deep attention. It opens with a contribution by Mr. K. L. Turner on the ‘ Indo- 
Germanic accent in Mai’athi.' Students not only of philology but also of phonetics 
will find it of considerable value. Mr. Turner maintains with great ability that 
Marathi is descended from a language which, appeared in literature under the form 
of Maharastri, and tliat it was a literary language strongly influenced not only by 
Sanskrit but also by the Prakrit dialects. Wo are afraid the same line of argument 
would apply witli equal force to the many dialectical forms of Sanskrit. The 
point is to see without holding any orthodox opinion how far the dialectical forms 
keep still the Indo-Gormanic traces tenaciously. We admit that as compared with the 
other Sanski’itized languages, the Marathi maintains a greater affinity not only in 
form hut also in pronunciation, and tliat is the most that can be said. When 
Mr. Turmu’ says that the original tone of Sanskrit itself descended from the Indo- 
Gorinanic tone, we are constrained to ask whether the Jndo-Germauic tone had 
any individuality of its own, i.e. in other words can we fix it to be of this or that 
definite form for us to draw conclusions. The subject is as vast as it is erudite and 
complex. We havf‘. heon puzzled in not a few places to follow the author, who, to 
his great ci'odit it must he said, has dealt with the qiuislion in a scholarly manner. 

The ncixt is from the pen of Professor A. K. Bayce on ‘ The Arzawan letters and 
other Hittito Noies.’ It has mostly to do with tlio reviseil translation of tlie second 
Arzawa Tablet found at Ttd-el-Amarna. It contains a letter from a Hittite named 
Labbaya vvho was 0mj)Ioy(Ml in escorting the caravans from Khalirabbat or l^histern 
Cappadocia to Canaan and who wdth his tw'o sons was accused of intriguing with 
the enemies of Piianroh. 

Among other noteworthy contibutions, we may he permitted to make a passing 
mention of an interesting article on ‘ Th(^ Chinese numerals and other notation al 
systems*. It is very interesting because one of the learned members of our Society 
has been giving considerable attention to a comparative system of notation among 
the ancients, and how tlie present system of complex calculations has slowly 
evolved from the simple and primitive methods. Mr. ]j. C. Hopkins in his article 
on the Chinese numerals says that the Chinese have two systems, one being the 
ordinary notation, and the other called the ‘ commercial ’ notation, and takes up 
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the latter system for a critical study. When we compare the normal forms of 
the Chinese with their commercial forms, we are at pnce struck with the simplicity 
of the commercial form. May we suggest an explanation that because the 
GhinewSe were far advanced as a commercial nation, they naturally therefore 
adopted a system which could be easily followed b^ others? As some of the figures 
were indicated by vertical strokes, the ingenuity of the people was such that lest 
there was confusion if the same number was repeated they used l)olh the vertical 
and horizontal strokes, so that one could easily read the uiirril)ers without any 
overlapping. Mr. Hopkins has been mnsiderably helped in his investigations by 
Cliincse books on the subject together with the help ho has received fioni llie re- 
searclies of western savanl.h. The study of the numerals is both stimulating and 
interesting, and is likely to Ije of great use for a comparative study of the other 
systems whore, principally, the ])ictorial system is followed. 

Among tniscellaiK'Oiis contrihutioiis we invite attention to a scholarly criticism 
l)y Professor A. B. Keith of Professor Eidgeway’s theory of the origin of the Indian 
drama Professor Keith very aptly contends that the various lines of argiimenl 
which give a basis of agreement in the case of Greece arc wliolly lacking in India, 
and maintains that the Indian drama is an olfsboot from the religious practices of 
early India. The Krishna colour or cult is taken to be the basis either to main- 
tain or demolish the theory how far religion played a part to stimulate the dramatic 
instincts of tlie people. Professor Keith maintains that he did not, as understood 
by Professor Kidgoway, make the colour of the parties with whom Krishna liad to 
deal, to bo the main point on which ho wanted to support his theories, and exposes, 
with a vehoiaence of language that does not lend dignity to the journal, the 
absurdity in the argument of Pi'ofessor Eidgeway. 

Space forbids uoiiica of other attractive and learned topics, particularly the 
Indian Day^ and the Unlucky Iduviher IS, 

K. DEVA. 


The Journal of the Behar and Orissa Research 
Society, Vol. II, Part I 

Tins latest eomei’ into the ranks of journals devoted to ri', search and critical 
scholarship, bids lair in win a seat among the foremost by dint of sheer merit. 
The. (lo\'crnmeiit of ilu' new province is enthusiastic in its help to the Society 
which issues the jnutua.h and among its active members are men who ha.vo made 
their mark as philoi-igisi.s, anticpiarians or fi-araers of forgoti-oii history. It is not 
every pi'ovince i?i India that can boast of scljolars like Jadu Nath Sarkar, Hara- 
prasad yimstri, P). G. Miiziimdar and R. G. Eoy. No wonder then that the three 
volumes issued till now by the Society are a veritable storehouse of priceless 
historical aud ai'chreological information. 

The number helore us loads olf with the annual presidential address by His 
Honour Rir Edward (lait, wherein the highly cultured Governor of Behar 
and Orissa puts forward certaiu pleas for the due encouragement of the Society, 
which, put into the mouths of the founders of the Mythic Society, would make 
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noti the slightest difference as between Behar and Mysore* Says Sir Edward : 

‘ In conclusion, I would express^the earnest hope that all members of the Society 
will do their utmost to further the objects with which it was established, and will 
not only endeavour to induce as many of their friends as possible to join the 
Society, but will also help to provide material for the journal. There is an 
exceptionally wide field for researcli in Behar and Orissa, owing to its diversity of 
races and languages, and its richness in sites of special historical and religious 
interest and in archaeological remains, dating back to pre^Buddhistic times, and 
comprising relics of some of the greatest dynasties that ever held sway in India. 
Again, ' I would specially urge junior officers of my own service to take an active 
part in ethnographic research. No civilian can be a really successful officer unless 
he understands the habits and mentality of the people of his district. . . , Such 
enquiries bring their own reward, for they give an added interest to official tours 
and develop one’s powers of observation and mental alertness.’ TIjo bare substitu- 
tion of the word Mysore for Behar in the lines quoted by us, renders the appeal 
couched in them apply with tenfold greater force to the demand made by the 
Mythic Society for sympathy and encouragement from our own men of light and 
leading. Mysore no less than Behar abounds with untold monuments of historic 
value, and these uplands of ours have seen the sway of as tnany great dynasties as 
distant Maghada, the vestiges of whose reigns await yet the patient handling of 
enthusiastic scholars. 

To proceed : The Hon’ble Kev. A. Camphell. d.d., writes on the ‘ Traditions 
of the Santals’ at some length, and readers of the article will find that he has 
managed to place on record the many differing versions of thes('. hoary traditions 
in the simplest and most entertaining manner possible. The terse, pointed lines in 
which the creation of humanity is told, are pregnant vvitli that wisdom to which 
the Hindu and the Christian alike lay equal claim : — 

In the beginning was Tliakur Jin. There was no land visible, ail was 
covered with water. Then Thakur Jin’s servants said to him, How shall 
we create human beings?” He replied, “If it be so desired, we can 
create them.” They then said, “ If you give us a blessing (or the gift), w'e 
shall bo able to do so.” Thakur Jin then said, “ Go, call Malin Budhi. 
She is to be found in a rock cave under the water.” 

In effect, this is the self-same story of the creation as is being believed in by 
all the great religions of the earth whose fount of inspiration seems to have 
been Ancient Babylonia. Kvidently, the Santals must have a past ascending to 
untold ages before the sturdy Aryan- set his conquering foot among them. 

Mabamahopdyaya Hara Prasad Baatri, continues his scholarly investigations 
into the life of the little known but universally read poet of poets, Kalidasa. The 
article under reference is the second of the series and concerns itself with the 
query, ‘ When did Kalidasa flourish.’ The erudite Pandit adduces about eighteen 
kinds of cogent evidence, covering the fields of literature, philology and contem- 
porary history, to show that the gi-eat master must have lived and work(3d somewhere 
between ‘ the latter end of the fifth century, and the first half of the sixth century.^ 
This article of Mr, Shastri is valuable in more than one sense. Founded as his 
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meLhod of criticism is on the laborious, painstaking, conscientious models of the 
west, it is a clear illustration to those that wish learn, of what historical, and 
scientific criticism should b(3. 

T1 10 next article of some interest is on ‘ The Empire of Bindusara ’ by Mr. 
K. P. Jayaswal, m.a., where the author presents us with a few fresh data defining the 
extensive (Conquests of Bindusara, conquests *which extended as far south as 
Madras, thus refuting Mr. Vinciont Bmiih’s statement that the limits of the -Nanda 
dominions could not he (hdined. Babu Batindi’a Narayan Roy, writes two short 
accounts, one on the gradual ‘ Convoj’sion of Santals into Hindus,’ and tlio other on 
‘The Evolution of a Now Hindu God.’ The lattm deals with the rise, within the 
last fifteen ytvjLrs, of a now deity Trinath (\j\ a deity combining in himself Brahma, 
Vishnu and Siva), whose worship is rapidly Sfireaiding tiiroughoiU the districts 
of Puri, Cuttack, Ihilasore and even Midnapore. His adoradon is a very simple 
affair, all the offerings requii’ed being hut a pice worth of pa/i, anotlu'r pice worth 
of f/aw/a :uid a third pice worth of oil. When with the oil a. light is lit, and the 
pan and (hnija art! jilaced before him, the officiating priest, n(,)t uocessarily a 
Brahman, reads aloud from a llriya manuscript, an account of the genesis of the god 
and his prowess. After the worship is over, hotel-loaves are freely distributed among 
those jiresent, and tliose tlnit smoke, take, oac.li a whiff of Hk^, sacred ganjoL. Ln the 
course of the narrative, the author surmises that the evolution of this new god 
must have originated in the brain ‘of some astute family priest’ with the idea of 
beaefitiug tlu'. whole priestly class. In an earlier page, the same author states, that 
the officiating pujari need not necessarily be a P>ralimau.’ Ho reconciles his later 
statement witli tli»‘, former by saying that it was a clover stroke of business on the 
part of the said priest to have placed tlie whole class out of tije reach of charges 
on the scorci of greed or avariiw, by this gift of option. A more glaring instance 
of gratuitous calumny we could not well conceive, anti in the interests of historic 
trutf) and fair play, wo. must pi’ote.st against all such light-hearted and immature 
assumptions. The abuse of the Jhalima.n fo)- having phiyed sad havoc with the 
historical and sociological annals of India,, is a raiij[)ant one, leading (uiqiiiroi’s very 
often on false scents, as is well attested to by Mj*. Vaidya’s sober arraignment of 
this tendency in historians of the west in an article of his in the latest Jouryoal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, ilombay Itranch. If notliing else, common sense must 
have pointed out to the author, that tlie Brahman is tfie last person to invent 
*a worship, in which all that is required are a co])per's worth of pan, (janja and oil. 
Every student of Tantra knows that these are very n(,*ces8ary ingredients, not in 
the vvorsbip of any Aryan deity, ];ut in that of every animistic god whoever he or 
she may be. Secondly, if it is cupidity that made a Brahman invent this belief, 
where is scope to satisfy it in the attendant ceremonial which consists of nothing 
but the reading of a manuscript by anybody wlio chooses, and the distribution of 
pan after this, besides smoking ? The echoing of fashion and convention are for 
small, unoriginal minds, and the random statements of such ought never to find 
a place in the thoughtful and responsible pages of a research journal. 

Dr. Spooner’s now famous phantasies as regards the Persian origin of ancient 
Maghada, its great emperors Gbandragupta to Asoka, nay, even of their predecessors 
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the Nandas, nay, even of Buddha, have become well known by this time as amazing 
fables pieced together with surprising skill and eloquence. Mr, K. P. Jayaswal ex- 
poses once again the utter hollowness of the learned archaBologist’a amusing 
Conjectures, and we have to admit that the task is well and convincingly done. 
To give but one instance out of the many, to illustrate Dr. Spooner’s historic 
veracity and Mr. Jayaswal’s exposition thereof : Dr. Spooner makes the statement 
in many -places that ‘ Chandragupta washed his royal hair according to the Persian 
Calendar, ' the authority for this being Strabo who is said to rely on Mogasthenes . 
Says Mr. Jayaswal, ‘But on reference to the original authority, I liiid nothing 
whatever about the “ Persian Calendar.’ The original passage is in Strabo, XV, 66 
and runs as follows : — 

‘ The following })articulaj‘s are ah-o stated by the historians. The Indians 
‘ worship ZouB Ombrios (India), tlie river Ganges, and tlio indigenous 
‘deities of the country. When the king washes his hair, they celebrate 
‘ a great festival, and send Iiim great presents, each person seeking to out- 
‘ rival his neighbour in displaying his wealth. (McCrindlo.) 

There is nothing hero about Chandragupta particularly, nor is the statement 
attributed to Megasthenes, nor is tliero tlio slightest mention of the P(3rsian or any 
other calendar. The ceremony refers to the well-known Vodic ritual of the royal 
ahhishechaniyam; and to tlio customary presents brought on the occasion by the 
subjtjcts.’ After a few more onslaughts like this, Mr. Jayaswal contiiiuos: — 

‘ To mix lle.rodotus with Strabo is a mistake ; one account relates to Persia, and 
the other to India; to pick up a piece from the foi’inor and to mix it up with the 
latter would be to give a piece of history that would not ho faithful to fact. Then 
to attribute that liistory to Megasthenes is worse than unscientific. And on the 
basis of that history, to generalize about Chandragu})ta tliat “ he organizes his court 
along purely Persian lines and pays regard to Persian ccremoniiil down to the wash- 
ing of hia royal hair.'’^ ... is t*ath<3r reckless.’ 

Such unscientific and reckless gem.'ralizations abound in Dr. Spooner’s 
trian Period of Indian History, and Mr. Jayaswid has done well to assist the 
thinking world in wafting those pretty imaginings of tlie. Doctor into thin air. 

K. E. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 

The numb(‘r befoi’o us deals with a variety of topics and caters for widely 
ditlereut tastes. Mr. II. C. Crea.ves,. Controller of Patents, India, UuuJs with a very 
interesting and suggestive article on the invoutioii of Hre, in which be indicates 
* the excessive slowness witli which the development ol the utilization of fire in the 
service of man has proceeded ’ As he remarks, it is haul to appreciate this fact, in 
these days of cheap matches, but no more convinciug proof can be found for the 
high value set on live fire in tliosc days, than the dignity and sanctity bestowed, 
in all early communities, on those (iogaged in keeping fires alight, and the large 
part played by it in all ancient religions. 

I (p. 417.) ^ Vol. rii, New Beriee No. 
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Mr. Bimala Charan Law’s paper on Taxila is a oollection of the references 
made to it in the Jatakas. A more informing theijis on this early Indian University 
would have been more welcome at the present moment, were it only to focus 
attention on ancient University ideals. Beyond the few generally prevalent 
traditional notions about the relationship of Hindu teachers and pupils, which 
were so well and so forcibly described by llis ExceJltmcy Lord Ilardinge in his 
speech at the foundation-stone-laying ceremony of t[)e Benares Hindu University, very 
little is definitely known al>out the organization of, and life in, aimient universities. 

Naimisfi^ranya in the epic poriod, Mithila, Ujjain, Benares, Si'inagar, 
NavadvUpa, Poima, and Madura in the early mediaeval period, and Sriiigeri and 
Vijayanagar in later days, were not only renowned seats of learning, but also the 
abodes of academies like tJie Tamil Sangham, A systematic examination of 
contemporary literature, inscriptions, sthala pur (bins and temple records, is likely to 
give us valuable hints. The subject is one of (mtliralling interest and promises to 
repay riobly tiie laljour spent on it. 

Ml' S. Kumar shows in his short note on the Bengal school of artists, the 
dang'U' of placing too great a reliance on a single authority in discussions relating 
to early Indian history and suggests indirectly the wide held still open to researcli 
workers to help in constructing a correct history of Indian ai'ts. 

A disquisition on the eimuirumess of the eighth canto of Kumara Samhhavam 
and a collection of valmibie notes on the geograpliy of Orissa in the sixteeiitli century 
— both written by Rai Maumohan Gbakravarty Bahadur complete the number under 
review. lUicb of these is a model in its own s[)here. In the former, Mr. Chakravai'ty 
discusses the available evidence, l)oth internal and extornal, and concludes that the 
canto formed part of the original p()ean and that its omission from most manuscripts 
is due to the nature of the subject dealt with - the amorous dalliance of the Divine 
Being and Ilis consort — ‘ whioli shocked tlie religious instincts.' Such a criticism 
was, we may note in passing, levelled against a viu'se in that canto by Ksbemendra 
also in his Anchitya Vtchara Gharcha. The notes on the geography of Orissa are 
based on the Aiu-Akhari and the Madala Pahji or the. clironicles of the Jagannath 
temple. The good use made of the latter gives considerable support to our plea 
for an intelligent and systematic examination of temple records for sidelights on 
Indian history 

A. V. E. 


Mysore i^rchaeological. Report for I9I4.15 

To those who are interested in nnearthitiK liio rich mine of the historic past of 
India, a report like the one issued l)y Rao Baliadur Narasimhacharya, the indefati- 
gable Offioer-in-chargo of the Arcbieological Researches in Mysore, cannot but arouse 
enthusiastic interest. We are ven-y gl.ad to note that where others would have taken 
the field to bo exhausted, lie lias been able to bring to light information most 
interesting and instructive in its kind. Of the manifold activities evinced by his 
department, not the least praiseworthy are the 334 new records that have been 
copied. Of these, as has been specially noticed by the Government, is a Ganga 
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copper-plate inscription discovered in the Hoskote Taluk, which differs from the 
other published Ganga grants in several details, and mentions a hitherto unknown 
Ganga king of the name of Vijaya Krishna Varma, son of Madhava Varma. Of the 
many things brought to the information of students of history covering an extensive 
area and referring to dynasties of kings including the Ganga, the Chola, the 
Chalukya, the IJoysala and those of Vijayauagar and Mysore, not a few are deserv- 
ing of individual mention as they settle finally points of history which have hitherto 
been disputed. But none of these is so important in its nature as the record 
wiiich is dated to ho of about A. i). 9(/0 found at Begin-, Bangalore Taluk, which 
mentions f^engaluru (Bangalore), thus not only testifying to tiie antiquity of the 
place, hut demolishing once and for all the theory of Bengaluru being the city 
of beans. We should think that at th(i rate the Kao Bahadur by his assiduous 
industry, is gathering inscriptions and other particulai’s, regarding the Hoysalas, 
there should be ample mate rials available at an early date to write the history of 
the Hoysalas. It is an act of great courage of conviction on the part of the officer 
to share the view propounded — for the first time and since persistently held — of the 
Kev. Father Tabard, M.A., President of the Mythic Society, that, in spite of Fergus- 
son and his airy mixing of stylos, the Chalukyan architecture should more justly have 
been called Hoysala arcliitecture. Apart from sevei'al new features which year after 
year have been distinguishing the report of Mr. Narasimhachar, making such reports 
not the dry bones of history, but living records of interesting personalities and in- 
stitutions, the one that compels our admiration is the intimate knowledge we have 
been enabled to possess of certain curious customs which have crept into religious in- 
stitutions, e.g. in the well-known Kanganatha Tornplo at Thirumalo where the object 
of worsiiip is a round stone, set in a square stone basin, the custom itself being that 
a sect of Vaislmava Sudras officiate as assistant priests. Another curious thing about 
this tcunplo is that the east tower which shows signs of Saracenic style is said to 
have been built by a Muhammdan, Killedar Husen Khan by name, who was com- 
missioned to do so by the god in a dream. The miraculous element is not wanting, 
as the stone basin receives any quantity of water without ever filling up. Bangalore 
District has yielded a rich find. Just at this time when there is going on a keen 
controversy regarding Kannada being made compulsory to the detriment or rather 
tlie exclusion of the other languages, principally Tamil and Telugu, may wc not be 
permitted to state that, as once Mysore was the home of the Tamils and the 
Teliigus, as is (ividencod by the several inscriptions in these languages, the Mysore* 
University, of which as patriotic Mysoreans we are all proud, should throw its 
portals open for tlm teaching of these languages ? 

The procedure adopted for the first time by Mr. Narasimhacharya of publishing 
individual sculptures of artistic merit and of illustrating the w’orks of particular artists 
in his reports has induced scholars of authority on Indian art and sculpture not only 
to take a greater intei-est in the artistic work of Mysore, hut also to form a more 
favourable estimate of their merit as works of art. It need not be said that the 
same procedure has been adopted this year with greater utility. The several jplates 
that embellish the report have no less contributed to its value to students of 
sculpture, architecture and iconography. We hope that the Mysore D'lrbar will 
9 
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sanction at an early date an adequate stafif for drawing the ground plans of historic 
places that figure in the report. We also hope that before long the learned officer 
himself will be enabled by the increase in the nilKnber of genuine records of the 
Ganga dynasty to draw up the early Ganga history. The Mythic Society takes 
tliis oecasion to appeal to all lovers of history to try to utilize these and other 
materials in throwing as much light as possible ©n the darkest recesses of the for- 
gotten history of India. 

We close this cuj‘Sory review with our hearty congratulations to the learned 
archieologist, and hope that bis enthusiasm will more and more increase to give 
us still moi ‘0 imeresting and inslructive details. 

K. DEVA. 


The Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 

Asiatic Society ^ 

B 0 sid('a the pi'ocecdings of the Society lor 1913-14, and a list of prestnis to its 
Librai y during 19.14, the volume under review contains as many as seven articles by 
various well-kuowm writers. Dr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, luA,, one of the Vice- 
Presidenis of the Society, leads oil' with the mention of a few matei-ials collected 
from Iraniiin sources f()j‘ a chapter in the Eaily History of Bactria. This p.aper 
was ilie outcome of a desire expressed by .Professor 11. G. IbiW'linson of the 
Deccan College, for a reliable textbook on the Early liistory of Bactria and Iran. 
The sources made use of by Dr. Modi ai o said by liim to lie the A vesta and other 
Pahlavi books of tlie Parsees, and the history of those regions written by old 
Muhammadan writers like Eii-dousi, Macoudi and Tabari. 

Bactria, the Bakbtri of the famous cuneiform inscriptions of Behistnn, was 
tlj(5 contemporary of Ass 3 'ria and Babylon in tlie lieight of tlieir gloiy, it be 
held ]\io9os laying down the foundations of a great theocracy foi- the Hebrews, 
one of its kings, Kai Kaiis is r<' presented to have known Solomon, a successor of his, 
Lohrasp, is said to liaxc had tlio Ba'nylonian Nebuchednezzar as bis general, and 
most interesting of all, King Giishtasp, the son of Lohrasp was the monarch at 
B.'ictria when the gi'oat Zoroaster promulgated his religion and tanglit it to the 
king. These may be mere legends unanalysed y(d j»nd tlie ti-utli in them brought 
out. Dr. Modi does not preteiui that the referenct'S he lias been able to bunt up out 
of the consid('ia))le mass of old Iranian and Muliammudan literature, besu' on them 
'the impress of historic truth. As to it.s Mtitiquity, the only indirect evidence furnished 
by history is the reference in the Yendidad to Balk h as ‘the city with uplifted 
banners.’ Taking these words to mean a capital city in tlie lie} day of it.s glory, it 
must, have flourished <d least before 1200 n.c., when we know it was captured and 
destroyed by tlie Assyrians. 

There is one point in the legendary history as given by Muhammadan writers 
that is noteworthy. It is that of Nebuchediiezzar having been a general under Cyrus 
the Great. While the classical authors of the west speak of him as an ally of 
Cyrus, the Pahlavi Minokherad and the Dinkard support the Muslim historians. 
Which of these speak the trutli ? On a correct reply to this qiu ry depends the 

No. I, vol. xxiv, 1914-5, 
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jfixing of the Age of Zoroaster, and the determination also of the relationship in 
time between the Aohdemonian *^nd Kayanian dynasticB. Which of these preceded 
the other ? Of course Dr. Modi tries at a solution of the problem on the supposi- 
tion that both the dynasties were contemporaries, the former ruling in the west 
and the latter in the oast, lie aays that such a supposition would conlirm the 
date of Zoroaster as given by the Parsec books. Put until better evidence is 
forthcoming to explain why the classical writers do not refer to the Kayanians, 
while the l^irsee books ignore equally the Acluemenians, guesses at truth of the 
kind made by Dr. Modi, must remain as such and no more. 

Doctor PIjLiold n. Majin and Mr. B. ]1, Paranjpe write at considerable length 
on the intermittent springs at Rajapur in the Bombay Presidency. According to 
local tradition, tlie springs wore fiist observed some three hundred years ago, and 
up to the year 1821 continued to How legularly every year for a month or six 
weeks in January or Pebruavy. From that date, the phenomenon manifests itself 
only once in two or throe years. The area covered ])y the springs, about 3,jr)0 sq. 
yards, is surrounded by a high stone wall, and paved wnth stones. Fourteen cisterns 
of various sizes have bc^en, built to leceive the water. The water invariably begins 
to overflow in tlie first of those cisterns, and within a few minutes of its first 
a];pearauce, the remaining <ustern8 are rapidly filleil. These cisterns are in no way 
coiiuocted with each other. Only one cistern overflow's, and here the water is let oft 
through the mouth of a cow carved out of stone. During the overflow the water 
bid))))os up ilirough all Iho interstices in the pavement as \vell as through the beds 
oC the eistcuaiB. The awakening of the spring is liailed with joy for hundreds of 
miles, and many a footsore pilgrim jesorts thiUier to bathe in tlio many small ponds 
built for the purpose, and obtain merit, as the water of those springs is reputed by 
tradition to have come all the way from the Ganges. Though people believe that 
the springs never flow in the rainy season, figures recoi’ded for the past thirty-two 
years ending 1913, show, that they have fiow'ed seven out of sixteen times in that 
season. But it is found invariably that the av'erage period of flow in the rainy 
season is only twerjty-thro(j days, whereas the average for the hot season is as high 
as fifty-one days. Tlie learned authors of this investigation conclude that the 
source from which all the springs are supplied, lies somewhere under the. traditdonal 
banyan tree from under which Mother Ganga first made her appearance in response 
to her devotee’s })rayers, that the water is ordinary trap watej’ remarkably free from. 
Saline matter, and that no reason as y^it exists to suppose that there is anything 
extraordinary about tliese springs or in the intermitteney pi’oduced, wdiich difiers in 
no way from many others known to* exist in othei- parts of the world. 

Mr. C. V. Yaidya, m.a., Lii.jv of Toona, follows next with his closely argued paper 
on ‘ The Solar and Lunar Kshatriyasiu the Voda,s.’ The paper is an answer to Mr. 
Pargiter who bolds by the Puranic version that the Solar dynasty of Indian Kshatriyas 
was of Dravidian origin, and that the Lunar dynasty liad its original kingdom at 
Prayag or Allahabad, From exhaustive quotations culled from the Rig-Yeda :uid the 
Brahraanas, and from cumulative evidences tendered by ethnology and philology, 
Mr. Yaidya argues for the incursion into India from the north-west of two different 
streams of Aryans, in the Vedic times, the first of whom are referred to in the Rig- 
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Veda as Bharats, aad the latter (the descendants of Yayati), as followers of five 
brother chieftains, viz. Yadu, Turvashu, Ann, Druhf^^a and Puru. In the course of 
the (fcveiopment of this theory of his, Mr. Vaidya relegates the authority of the Puni- 
nas on the Indian Kshatriya genealogy to the background, prior prominence l)eing 
sought to be given to the authority of the VedaSp:the V(ulangas, the Brahnu.nas, 
the later Sutras, the Greek and other classic writers, the MaJiahJiarata and tho 
liamayami in a dcsoeridiug line. The Kishis Vasishta and Viswainitra identified by 
tradition and the Puranas with the Solar race of kings are always found in the 
Vedas associated with tho Bharats solely, so that it is clear that the first stream 
of Aryans were later on styled the Solar race, and the seciond stream the Lunar 
race whose Uisliis, the. Angirasos and Kanva find a similar mention in the Vedas 
connected with the Anu, the Yadu, the Druhya, etc. Ethnology and philology 
also as applied by Sir II. Kisloy and Dr. Grierson show that then^ wore two Aryan 
races who invaded India at different times and settled in thc^ country. The first, 
the long-headed Aryans, setlded in the Punjab and llajputana and are found tlu're 
even now with offshoots about Ayodya and Mithila, whose present language, eastern 
Hindi, is allied to the Punjabi and the Rajastaiii. The second lace of Aryans was 
broad-headed and mixed with the original Dravidiau population of the country, and 
is now found in the large tract from Ambala in the north, to Kathiawar in the south- 
west and Jubbulpore in the south-east and Nepal in the north-east, Tlie preseiU 
language of these people is western Hindi. As to the (juostion why those two 
streams were styled Solar and Lunar by the Puranists, though no mention of 
these names is to be found in tho Vedas, Mr. Vaidya answers it by saying that 
the desire of the ancient peoples to connect their greatest with some divinity or 
other has been universal in its operation, and that as regards the case in point, 
Manu, the progenitor of the fii’st race of Aryans was styled in the Vedas as l>iie son 
of Vis was wan, the sun, that besides, the Niruktha identified Bharata the lirsi 
great king of the Vedic period with the sun himself, and so, the Puranic writers 
termed the first race of the invaders as of the sun, and by a sense of natural oppo- 
sition, the second race as coming from the moon. The whole thesis is a vmy olai)0- 
rate and closely-argued one, and deserves to b(^ studied carefully by those interested 
in such questious, 

Mr. 11. G, Kawlinson, m.a., proves in- tho course of a short, but very interesting 
,articl(.*, how the siujred tale of Barlaam and Josaphat so strongly curiont iu the 
Middle Ages tinougljout Christendom derives its main features, tlirough tlje medium 
of tho apocryphal Acts of St. Thomas, from the Jataht. stoi'ies concerning the early 
life of Gautama Sakya Muni. 

‘The Growth oi Sectarianism among the Sri-Vaishnavas ’ after tlie apotheosis 
of Sri-Kamamija is traced with some critical skill and care b}- Mr. V. B;uigacharya, 
M.A., the OuTiiparamparas of both tlie Vadagalais and the Thangalais forming the 
chief source of the couclusions he arrives at. When Sri Ramanuja ceased bis mortal 
labours, Vaishnavaism was a single belief split into no doctrinal divisions. The 
Prabhandas (Tamil devotional songs) and the Bhashj/at> (Sanskrit commentaries on 
tho Vodauta)jheld an equal sway over the minds and hearts of men. But differences 
arose gradually based on the predilection of certain of the Acharyio leaders for 
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Tamil, in which the Prabhand&s were composed, and which, they declared were 
enough to bestow salvation ort» a believer, irrespective of hia knowledge of the 
Bhashyas. A schism like this was inevitable. It was a natural reaction in the 
minds of the more catholic of ihc Sri Vaishnavas against the increasing conserva- 
tism and the self-suflicing seclusic^n of thcj majority of their brethren who ascribed 
to caste and to Sanskrit an importance transcending the ordinary dictates of huma- 
nity, fellow-feeling and the thousand and one weaknesses inherent in inorials. The 
great Ramanuja himself, in the heyday of Lis career, was the prophet of this gospel, 
though in his declining years he felt himself unable to work out his overflowing 
love for the masses against tije stern Ijostiliiy of his conservative following. But 
the sparks thrown out by him in his generous prime were received unnoticed in a 
few bosoms and in process of time developed into a steady glow, which won for itself 
a local iiabitation and a name in the time of Pillai Lokacharya, the Thengalai 
leader at Srirangam, while the great Venkatanatlia ruled over the orthodox section 
at Conj(uivei’am as his contemporary. This open declaration of a new doctrine w^ae 
made soma time in the first half of the fourteentfi century, and since then, ths 
history of Sri Vaislniavaism in Southern India is the rise, |.)rogress and mutual ani- 
mosities of two wuirring sects. It is hut propter to add here that though the aims 
of the first protestants were towuirds a greater catholicity and brotherhood of all 
classes, thc^ means they adopted to so(mrc for their scdiisra Acharyic sanction were 
tainted by falsehood and forgery, and that among the distinctions they aidumhrated , 
some were puerile and entirely meaningless. Moreover they have carried their love 
for Tamil to such an extent tliat Sanskrit, the vehicle of immemorial Ar\an culture, 
has come now to occupy but a subordinate jilacu* in tlie mental and theological equip- 
ment of a. South Indian Biahrnan. Leaving ah this aside, th(! one gr^^at draw'back 
which emerges on a moial evaluation of this sect is, that the Thongalais have 
practically forgotten the raisond' etre of their schism which was a greater consoli- 
dation of all 8ri Vaishnavas, Brahmans or no Brahmans, and continue as bigoted, as 
narrow aaid as hide-bound as their more honest ortliodox brethren. Oik^ slight 
mistake of Mr. Rangacharya in his wmll wu'itfen thesis is whero he delines the 
Jiamam, the Sri Vaishnavite caste mark, as the foot of Lord Vishnu. That a 
a scholar lik(3 himself should make such a definite statement is surprising, as the 
■pancharatra on which the Sri \'aislinavas rely for the wearing of the marks makes it 
clear that the tliree marks, whether perpendicular or liorizonfal, ‘ are symbolical oh 
everything indicatiM by the mystic iiuinber three ' as for instance, either the three 
primary (Tods, the letter Auni, the throe fires, the. three Vedas, the three worlds, the 
three times^ the three gunas or the throe essentials of faith Pralcriti, Jivahna and 
Paramatma. (Vide ‘ Sri Vaishnavi^i'm and Its Caste Marks, ’ by K. Devanatlia- 
ohariar, Journal of the 'Mythic Society. Vol. VI. No. 1.} 

Among the other papers of interest in this number are !)]•. Jeevanji Modi’s 
‘ OcethCs Parsee-marneh, ’ and the same vorsabiio author’s account of ‘ A Persian 
Inscription of the Moghul times on a stone found in the District Judgo^s 
Court at Thana.’ 


K. R. 
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Commercial History ' 

Mr. A. V. Eaiiianaiban has issued in tho forni\)f a booklet his lecture delivered 
under the auspices of th(' Government Comntorcial School, Bangalore. Ordinarily 
speaking, it does not lie within the scope' of the Mytliic Society to review books or 
articles which have to do with ihe ‘ motlern side,'* P»ut Mr. Ramanathan lias taken 
the iroubh^ to give a lucid summary of tho condition of early Indian conimcu’ce 
taking us hac'k to days which tlio Mythic Society delights to S])eak about. We agree 
with ttie autlior wlien he says that India even in days when she had greater facilities 
and resources to hecoine a loading commercial country let tho opportunity pass 
hy, thus alTovding Scope to a niimiier c)f nations to c'xploit her. India gave 
freely of what she had and t(),.)k as freidy all tluit was brought to her doors, but in 
the niattor of Inu'sclf taking lu-r wares outside to sell and bringing other wares 
instead, she, iia,d not the ik^siro fcj- it. What India lacked, Nineveh and Babylon 
atlKiinod. Tlr-y ionnded colonies and covered a good [lortion of tho then world. 
They invented the alphabet and also tlu'. manufaciure of glass and wore noted for 
their purple dy(3s and lino woolltnis. They were the first nation to raise a national 
debt, and tliey issued and honoured letters of credit. Next came the Greeks who 
(lepeudt d for thoir existeu<>e (ai a. la.i ge import of lood stubs, and ni:iinta,ined a large 
riK'rchaiit marine doing a good deal (d carrying tradf. Iauui in days when they had 
fallen under liu? swaiy of the. Kouiaiis, Uje\ wero tlu' foremost to cjoiitrihute to the 
Byzauliue gixataioss. Alexandria (>wee not a little to them. It wais th('y that 
discovered the p(3riodicit\ of luuiisoons iii the Indian ocoasi and groa-tly increased 
ilm saf('ty (d navigalioai. To Home holong^'d the credit of a banking system. . Tho 
last among the elder nations \v< re the Saiiicens, and to idiom commerce was in- 
dobtocl foj- tim cutlery and fabrics ot leanaiscus, !ho textile fabrics and carpets. 
The history of commerce tuadt wnh in lie- miccoedmg pages of Mr. Ivamanathan's 
delightful boo1v rolatfas to recent times. Wo oomimmd the hook as one which in an 
aittractivG stylo gives in a small compass tJie history of a largo subject, ihiblicatioiis 
of the kind are just the sort lo lx,' plinmd in the liaiKhs of Htudonts who have 
neither the time, nor liio patience to devote to iaiger volumes, w hile still at school. 

K. ])eva. 


The Journal off the Hyderabad 
Archaeological Society, January. I9I6 

There is a melancholy interest attaching to the ajipoai'ancu of this Journal, lor 
its puhiicatioD nearly synuhroriizod with tlie rather sudden iJoath of its rt-al originatui , 
the Hon’ble Lieut. Gol. Sir Alexander L'mhoy, O.I.K., Hesidentat tiic coui t 

of the Nizam. Sir Aloxaudcr was llu! founder and liist I’resident of tlic Ilyderahiid 
Arcbttological booiety, whoso organ the Jo'uriial is. Those who had the pleasure of 
knowing Sir Alexander know the great interest in the antiquitio.s of the Nizam's 
Dominions and the amount of labour and organizing ability ho brought to boar on 
iii.-i work ,i.s President and founder of that Society. He was tho heart andsoul of the 
movoineul which ended in its foundation and after its foundation his interest in 

iBy Mr. A. V. Ramanathan. 
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it was both unabated and deep. It is difficult to estimate the loss that the Society 
has sustained by his death. Though the cause of arcjha?o]ogy generally in India, 
and particularly in the Dominions, for which liis love was great, has lost in him 
a distinguished friend, his example lemains to all workuas in that rich held. It 
is to be hoped that that example will boar fruit in the years to come in the history 
of the Hyderabad Society. • 

We have great pleasure in welcoming this latest recruit to the ranks of antiqua- 
rian journals in India. Its format l0av(3s litthi to be desired. Its contents provide 
a rich repast to all lovers of antiquarian studies in India. The mere mention of the 
names of tlie five articles that appear iu it ought to siillice to kindh-. real interest 
in it. These are: ‘The Scope of Aidueology in the Hyderabad State’ by 
Mr. (J. Yazdani, Honorary Secr(3tary of the Society; ‘ The Antiquities of Kiilpak 
by Mr. T. Srinivas, Bar-at-L;iw, ‘ The Antiquities cf Warangal by Mr. G. Yazdani ; 
‘Old Hydevaliad China' by Mr. Ik 11. Hunt, and ‘ Kopal Town and Fort' 

by Sir Alexander F. Finhey, K.C.S.l. Each of these articles is wor Lh reading, not 
merely — wo may add — hy the mere antiquarian but by the general reader as well 
who wants to take any inten.st in what surrounds him. If peoqilo 'everywhere 
took a little moro interest in what they sr.Q around and iiujuired aaid wrote about 
them, our knowledge aliout things jincienb in this land svould in a very short time 
become very great. What is wanted is an intelligent interest in things obsei'ved. 
Articles of the ty])e wo liave noted above, (anhcllished as they are by beautiful 
plates, do a real service in kindling this iut(‘-rosl in matters antiquarian. Quito apart 
from this view of their worth, it is needless to say that they individually add to 
our previous knowledge of tliem. Sir Ale.^andor Bmhoy’s article on Ivopal town 
and fort adds considerahiy to what is known aliout it from stray I’eferences to it 
in Farishta and the older historians of India. Mr. Hunt’s article on ‘ Old Hyderabad 
China’ opens up a new line of iiujuiry in that State which, we trust, will attract 
wider attention, Mr. Yazdnni's article on ‘The, Antiquities of Wai'angal ’ is a 
most valuable one, while wtj foci wo sliould commend Mr. Srinivasa's papc?r on 
‘The .Antiquities of Kuipak ’ for the great pains In^ has brought to hear upon 
his task. Mr. Yazdani deserves a word of a j^raise also lor his j)apor on ‘The Scope 
of Archaeology Jii the llyderal^ad State' which shows the wide scopes there is for 
archamlogical work iu tliat State. 

The first iiumhei' of the Hydoiahad Society’s Journal is altogether an excellent 
one and the Society may iegibiiaately take pride iu its production, if its successorsT 
are as good as this particular number, we have no doubt that it will soon attract 
wider attention to itself. In any case, there can h(‘. no doubt that it will by its 
work fill avoid iu tlio Indian antiquarian world. 

C. IF B. 


THe Ceylon Antiquary and Literary Re^^ister 

The Ceylon Antiquary and Literary Beyister trail sports us to a new world of 
antiquities, which has, howev^er, sufficient resemblance to our own to awaken interest 
and sympathy. One touch of archaeology makes the whole world kin. 
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The contributions in the April number are well written, and must be of great 
interest to those who are sullieieutiy familiar with present-day Ceylon to trace in 
th(^ past the roots of existing conditions. 

The Kcv. .Father H.G, Pereira, S.J., gives an account of the Jesuits in Coylon in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and of the early conversions to Christianity- 
Some of the extracts give a vivid impression of the persecution to which the con- 
verts wore subjocied. The article contains an interesting picture taken from Father 
de Moraos of the social condition of the l\3rtiige30 colony in Colombo, which seems 
to have heon neither better nor worse than similar settlements of that period. 
‘ The men were given to lewdness and Inst’ says the good priest; but by ‘ fulmina- 
ting very sti'ongly against sucli al)uses ' he gradaaJly awakened them to a sense of 
their sin, a,nd hj-()iight them to hnicl Christian lives. ‘ The Fjnerny of Mankind had, 
however, sown many deadly tares’ amou- tlu' natives of that land, of which Father 
de Mo] :i,es proceeds to recount a few, sneii as ‘ their not killing anytliing even if 
thev happen to he ravenously hungr\ ’ arul tJunr uiifortunato addiction to chewing 
betel leaves. ’ 

The- next article, deals with ‘ The Polonuariiwa coin weight standard which 
must ho of great, interest to nuinismatist.s. In the third, Mr. John M. Seiiavaratne 
discourses very learned ly on the question whether a colossal block of grey granite 
lying inscrihod at Pol mimruwa was I)roughi from Segiri or Sigiii ; and finds that 
the ingnhons reasons given in s ippoia. of the latter theory lack convincing 
power. 

Next conies an intoresting historical dotuiment —being a petition, dated 1801 
presented by cert i, in sliaroholdoi'S of the Dutch East India Company to the Batavian 
Republic urging tliat C'.“ylon shriuld not be ceded to England at the treaty of Amiens, 

Tlu' most readable article in tie* issue is the one which follows from the pen of 
Mr, n., C. P. Bell, ft is a skeicti of lire elose of the life of Andreas Amahert, a 
young soldier of fortune from hrance, who died in the service of the J.)utch East 
India Comjiany as lieulonaiit in charge of a fi'oiitier fortress in 1764. . Tin* story is 
told wn'th a quaint charm of style a,nd pros^mts in a delicate and effective manner 
the tragedy of a lirave young life doonif.-d to lixu and waste in the squalid pettiness 
of an obscure scmi-coinmercial station. 

Alter the ai'ticles cone* noi(;s and queries relating to divers matters of local in- 
terest. ‘ I\lisspelt Place-tiames,’ and ‘'{.’ho tree of Ten Thuiisaiid fmages’ are two of 
the suhjects on whicn short notices ajipear. The raisspol ling of place-names in 
Ceylon will hardly startU; a people who have learnt to ac(jaieS(ic in Soringapatam, 
Bangalore and Clntaldnig; and the Tihetmi tree.of Ten Thousand Imagos— on evei'y 
leaf of whieh the pious (and tle-y alone) can behold a likeness of Buddha and -a tran- 
script of some sacred text has more than one counterpart in other parts of 
the world. 

Mr. L- II. & Titus gives a description of two oruairiental devices in metal 
common in (u*ylou the head ot the chameleon and the cock — B,nd suggests an ex 
planation, whiclj if meant as a joke can he regarded as a fair success. There is 
however just a suspicion of solemnity about the explanation of the signilicance of 
the chameleon head, 


N. R. 





EDITORIAL NOTES 

THe Mysore University. 

Wb are very happy to be able to welcome the advent of a University in 
Mysore and fervently pray for its brilliant and prosperous career. It was 
formally inaugurated on Octo'ber 12, 1910 at Mysore, when the Senate met 
or the first time. 

As our members arc aware., we have been earnestly awaiting the iVuition 
of the Govej’iimeiit’s efforts in tfiis diix'ction, and our revised rules contemplate 
active co-operation with the University in the creation, Btimulation, and 
continued promotion of a spirit of research. 

It is noteworthy that the principal olhcers of the UniverBity are thos® 
who have all along liad the best interests of this Society and its objects at 
heart. His Highness tlie Chancellor of the University is our Patron, and His 
Highness the Pro-Chancellor is one of our Honorary Presidents. Our 
President, two of our Vice-Presidents, both our Editors, and three of the 
ordinary mernbors of tlui Committee are Fellows. We count among our 
members iiic Vice-Chancellor of the University, a majority of the University 
Council, of the Senate and of the Faculty of ArtvS. 

We arc encoiirnged by tlie hope that working witli the Society in such 
(dose co-operation, the activitii‘S of the University will accelerate the growth of 
intellectual life in this State for which the Mythic Society lias boon striving 
for the past seven y(‘arH. 

The Habitation for the Mythic Society 

'The Daly Memorial Hall which is lobe the Haldtation for our Society 
is pj’ogressing apart, and it is hoped that the January meeting will he lield in 
our own hall. Tlie Managing Committee of the Society avail themsedves of 
this opportunity to offer the expression of tludr gratitude to tlie Princijial of the 
Central College and the several Head Masters of the (xovernment High School 
for their courtesy in having placed their hall at the disposal of the Society for 
its montlily and annual mtiotings during the last seven years. 

A few thousand rupees tire still wanted to furnish and thoroughly equip 
the new building. The Committee of Management trust that the members of 
the Society will come forward and see that our Intli is fitted .up in a manner 
worthy of tlie name it is to bear and the iv.qui re merits of the Society. 

CERTIFICATE OF JNCOEPOKATION 

ItKGiSTEii No. d‘2H OF J6-17 in the Office of the Registhau of Joint- 
Stock Companies in Mysorb 
in the Matter of the Mythic Society 

1 hereby certify, pursuant to the Mysore Societies Regulation No. HI of 
1904, that the Mythic Society is incorporated as a Society under the aforesaid 
Regulation. Fee paid rupees ten only. 

(Sd.) P. EAGIIAVENDRA RAO, 
Eegwtrar of Joint-Stock Companies in Mysore, 

Bangalore, 

Dated December 12, 1916. 




THE MYTHIC SOCIETY 

’KUl^Ert 

1. The Society shall be called the MYTHrc SociETv. 

2. The objects of the Mythic Society shall be — 

(а) To proi7if)t!‘ the stu1y of tlie sciences of archoeology, ethnology, 

history, religions aod allied subjects more particularly in 
Mysore and South India. 

(б) To suiiLiulate L%;se ircli in the abovii subjects. 

3. The <'nlir(‘ uianagoinent of the Society shall vest in a Committee 
consisting of a President, Vice-Presidents, a General Secretary, an Honorary 
Treasurer, Brancdi Secretaries, one or more Editors, and seven other mem- 
bers, who shall hold ofhee for one year, but shall be eligible for re-election. 

4. Membership shall be of two kinds — 

(a) Honorary. (b) Ordinary. 

5. Honorary membership shall be restricted to persons who, in the 
opinion of the Committinc have rendered distinguished service towards the 
attainment; of the obj.'cts of tdje S > -iety. lienerary members sliali be 
nominated by the Committee, and from tli;' date of their election they shall 
be entitled, without [)ayn.ieat, to all the p.-ivileges of ordinary members. 

i). Ordinary nnirnbership shall be op(.m t > ail gentlemen and ladies who 
niay be elected by the Committee. 

7. Th ' subscription for ordinary memljorship shall bo — 

(a) For members resideait in Ban galore, rupees five per annum. • 

(b) For nierabors resident elsewhere in India, rupees three per 

annum. These subscriptions shall be payable on election, or 
annually, on July 1st, The Honorary Treasurer may recover 
any subscription which may remain unrecovered at the time 
the second nurnbei* of the Journal is issued by sending the 
second number by V.P.P, 

Membership shall be open to residents in the United Kingdom, the 

subscriptions being four shillings annually, a remittance of twelve 

shillings covering subscriptions for three years. Subscriptions 
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from the United Kingdom may be remitted by ‘British Postal 
Order’ to the Honorary Treasurer, Mythic Society, Bangalore. 

Bona fide students resident in Bangalore will be admitted as members 
without the right of voting on payment of rupees three per annum. 

Any subscril)er, on payment of rupees three per annum, will be 
entitled to reeeiv<^ the (^hiarterly eJouraal of lliis Society, 

The activities of the Society shall be as follows : — 

{a) There shall be, as far as possible, nine ordinary meetings in 
each session, at which lectures will be delivered ; due notice 
being given by the Secretary to resident members only. 
Eacli session shall be reckoned fiom Jst July to hOth June. 

[Members shall bo entitled to bring their fi iends lo the meet- 
ings. The President shall have the power of vet(hng admis- 
sion in any special case.] 

(b) The transactions of the Society shall be incorporated and 

published in the Quarterly Journal to be issued as far as 
possible on 1st October, 1st January, 1st April, and 1st July, 
which will be sent free to all members, and which will be 
on sale at twelve annas per copy to non-members. Mem- 
bers joining in the course of a session shall be entitled 
to all the numbers issued during tliat session but their 
subscriptions will be due as from, tluj previous 1st July, and 
they will be ex])ected to pay tor thc^ whole year. No resig- 
nation from membership will be accepted except between 
Jst July and 1st October. 

[L/ecturcu's are expected not to allow any Paper or Keview to 
publish their lectures in extenfio belV)r(i tliey liave appeared 
in Ibo Quarterly Journal of the Soedety.] 

(c) The Society will encourage a spirit of researcdi among Univer- 

sity students by awarding a iiicdaJ annually to the best 
essay on a subject determiiied u])on by the Committee. 

9. A Library and lieading-room w^ill be -maintained by tin.' Society. 

10. The Reading-room will be opened to members and registered 
readers on days and at times decichid on by tlic Committee and duly notified 
to those concerned. 

11. Books will not be lent outside the premises to any one except 
with the written sanction of the President, the clerk taking recjuisitions 
and obtaining orders in each case. 
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12. The Annual General Meeting will be held, as far as possible, in 
July, when the report and accounts for the previous session shall be submit- 
ted to the members and new^ office-bearers shall be elected. 

18. The framing and the alteru-tion of the Rules rest eniircdy with the 
Committee. 

14. The habitation, offices, and library of the Society arc situated in the 
‘Daly Memorial Hall,’ Cenotaph Road, Rangalore City. 

.15. The Trustees for the ‘ Daly Memorial Hall ’ are the following office- 
bearers for the time being 

The Rresident, the General Secretary and the Treasure)’. 

A. V. RAMANATIIAN, 

(lencral Secretary, 
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TIPPU SULTAN’S EMBASSY TO THE FRENCH 

COURT IN 1788 

A Paper read before tJtc Alijthic Socicfi/ 

By the liEV. A. ]M. Tauaiu), jvr.A., mji.a.is. 

The entry of kings and queens into eiti^’s, tln^ visits of princes and illustrious 
personages, the rc'cepti(.)n of ambassii(iors have always lieen tlio (.iccasion of 
special festivities. Other custouis have elianged, but vvh(,;tl]er it bo a king’s or 
a prince’s visit, tlie concourse of people, is always great, and tlie ofheial pro- 
gramme does not vary much. Yet, when the account oi' oik' of these t.akes us 
back nearly a century and a half, it is bound to be inleiH'sting i‘('ading, as it 
places before us incidents whicfi may or may not have some historical Aailius 
but which, at all events, show that human nat ure is ever more or less the same. 

1 have i.)een fortunate in coming across some documents connected witli 
the recc'.ptioii at Toulon of the ambassadors sent l>y Tipjju Sultan tu) King 
Louis XVI of Trance, and, I believe, they will be of soilk'. interest to the 
readers of the Quarterhj Journal of ihe Mtjlhic S’ocu'f'?/ especial 1\ in Mys()re. 
These documents have been puldished for the first time in tlu^ Bnllc.tiii dc V 
Academie du Var for 1914-5. 

TIPPU SAHIB 

Among all the potentates, who have reigned in India, very few arc known 
in Trance even by name. Tipt)U Sahib is an exccpti(.'n, o\Aing not so much to 
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the fact tJiat ]ie was an ally of France, as to a feeling common at the time to 
both countries: the hatiaxl of England. 

Tliat feeling horn at Crecy and Agincouft luid remained very much alive 
in Frencli laxMists as is proved by tlie siihstantial assistance rendered by France 
to America in the war of independence. Tliat fcH'ling of hatred was by 
degrees succeeded by one of suspicion towaj*(ls ^ JV^riide Albion ’ and not until 
F).14 hav(* tlu', two ti’aditional foes conu' to la* to each other vvluit God intend- 
ed them to be all along, loyal and disinieix'sted friends as also the guardians of 
all tluit is best in European civilization, a hap|)y rc^sult of th(' present war, 
a result, whicl) we all hope will last foi- ]nan\ g(‘nerations t(^ canne. 

Tippu knew of tliat feeling, and il was the' aim of his life to tinai it to his 
adv'arilage, At the same time, to tlie hdriich of the end rtf tlu' eigldeenth 
century, a AJysoiv Sultan ap[)('aaa'd lilu' anotlua* h('r(t of indc'pc'ndence, and 
France' JeJt tJiat, il slie liad not l)een ahh'to strike at England tlirough America, 
sljc might still do it through tlu' Sultan (if AJ 3 sore. 

}3efor(3 1 proceed wuth the detailed particulars (tf tlu- c-mliassy, wdiich 
dhp[)U resolvt'd to send to the Ju’cncJi king, I Ix'g lo hr- pr-rmitted to remind 
you of the cij’cuiiistajiees of the tinu-s. 

Ti[)pu was the- (-Idest ol ilyder Ali’s sons. .Hxdt-r, (eeling that his lack of 
(,.'d luaition had been a diaiwhack in lus career, insisted on jn.s sons fn-iiig tranu^d 
by skilful teachers, and soTi[)j)u l.H'came prolicient in all the sciences cultivated 
ill India at that time, lie could speak se.v(*ral languages, Eiuxipeaii and Indian; 
he iistMl to devote to ir-admg sc-veral Itours (wrry day, hat yet it was in bodily 
exej’cisi's that Ik', paadieuhirly excelled, and at U; very (-arly age hc' was the best 
horseman ij] his aa'in v. The science ol war, he learncal fi’om French offictu’S in 
his Jajtlu'rs st'rvice. At tlu- lu-ad (_)f a catvalry la'giment lu'. look ].)art in 
1 j tb in ihc' coinpu st ol the Carnatic, and tlu: victoiaes lur, wcjn over thcj 
Mahaa'al i as, j/7o to .17 0, proved that lie liad prohted by his masters’ 
h'ssons. 

At his lathers (lea;th, Decemhei’ 7, 178:^, he was in Malahai' keeping in 
check Colonel llvimbcrston. 

taking advantagi' ol his being so far awaiy, the English iiiidei* Genei’a! 
Alathews ca[)ture(i Orioie, .l)ednoi‘(‘ and all t)u' lu-ighhourmg districts, hut 
Tippii, as soon as In- liad rrauh'red tlu' last oflic.(',s to his fatlier, marched 
a^gainst the hdighsh commander with an nvim\ ^^5,000 strong, of wdnnn .1,000 
were hreneh. He took Mathews by surprise' and foi’ccd him to surrender, 
April 28, 1788. 

A kind oi fruce was signed, but soon broken by both [larties, the English 
evading pa.ymeut ol the indemnity agreed upon, and Tijipu causing Mathew^s 
and twt'nlv' ol his pj uicipal officc'.rs to be pois()ned. 

^Vhcn tin- Sultan was l>csieging Mangalore a peace was concluded between 
England and Ej’ance, and tJiiis Tippu w as deprived of bis most ).)rcciuus allies, 
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in spite of which, he was able liimself to conclude an advantageoiifi ])eac() with 
England, March 11, 1784. 

Tippu availed hiinself of fim respite in doing away will) the ])]iantoia 
Mysore Itaj, proelaiiued liiinself Sultan and startcai reorganizing his ai’iny. 

To expel the English from Judia was his luosi clu'rislied drcain, and lu'. 
could not help cliafing under llu' [x'acx' lu; had signed nii willingly. Eut. bed'ore 
renewing his conflict with ]<higlfind, he wished to make sure of h'rencli aid, and 
so resolved to send an embassy to Louis XVI in ordcu’ to cone, hide will) Kranc; 
an oifensive and deiensive a,llia7K‘e. 

tul: h] me assy 

At the begijming of March, 17 SS, tlu; hhauich Prime Minisjea-, M he Comte 
do Bricamc', gav(' sjx'cial oi-d^au foi- Ihe rec^'plion of llu' amhassadois to tlu^ 
(TOV(U'nor of dVuilon, aaid cn Mai'ch 7, tlu^ Admiralty^ wrote as follo\^'s to 
th(; Naval Commandant' of tlu' same pla(*.e and to M. AFalonet : M am 
infoi’med, Genlhuncai, that tlu^ amha^ssadors sent to flu; kmg Iw dhp])u Saliib 
are exjx'cted dailv' at l\)ulon with M. d(‘ Monneron. As it at fii’st expect- 
ed that they Avould land a.t Ihwst, .ITis Majesty had issucal ordei’s tliat they 
were to lie received thei‘(‘ with the greatest honours. Tt was even tlie king’s 
intention to send some of his own ca.rpets with other article's of furniturex Now 
there is no time to dcsjiatcfi them to Toulon, but His Ylajesty wishes that 
nothing should be neglected which imiy impress the a.ml)a,ssadors aiud tnable 
thein to send their maistei- a satishic.loiy account of tlieii' rec.eption on Erench 
soil. The ordinary lionours rcauh'red to aanbassa-dors must hii lamdered to t,hom. 
It is not known yet in wiiat tlaaV r<-tiim(,; ma\' coiisisi, bat as i*i(;(^, is the stajile 
food of the Asiatics, you must tadee good c,are to ge.t laa'g(.; (juantities of dilferent 
kinds, ail of the best (pialitv. They eat tlie ll(!sh only r)f animals killed by 
themselves. See then tint tluaa; be, a good provision of shee[), game and 
several kunds of fowls, like; partridg(;s, pigeons, ('tc. At the saane time 
M. le (k)mte d’Albert must ta,ke ciivc of his own dignitv, as it would be a mis- 
take to do too much, or to do too little. The Commandaait in c.onsultation 
with M. do MOniU'ron will send tlu^ Ix'st cutter in the port with two ship (aijt)- 
tains to meet the aml)a.ssadors. On tlu'ir landing, they will la; met by the Port 

7 E. C. d(i Loinouic; do Brieniu', Cardinal Archbishop nf Emlouse. Minister fr(>iu August, 
17S7, to August, J7SS. Born 1727, died 17aa. 

2 Tja Ki\i6r(.' de Coinc.y was for thirty yo.ars Covornor of Toulon. 

The Head of the Admiralty was Cesar Jlt'nri Comte d(! hi Euzerue, IMinister fr)r the Nasy 
from October, 17S7, to October, ITbO, with a short interval. 

** Charlofi Hector Comte d’Albcrt, ‘Commandant dc la Marine at tonlon fiom 17S5 to 
1790. Born 1728, died 1H02. 

Pierre Victor Malouet, ‘ Tntcndarit de la Marine’ at 'I'uulmi (migrated to iuigland in 1792 
returned to France in 1802, became Baron under the Empire aud mini, ter for t he ii;t\ y undei- tlic 
First Boetoration. Born 1740, died 1814- 
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Officer accompanied by all tlic ship captains at Toulon and also the other 
])rincipal officers. Carriages Tor them, tluir retinue, and the officers sent to 
uK'ot them, must be ready to take them U) the ‘ Intendancc ’ on their arrival. 
1 here they will bo received with luililary honours and the band will play 

pieces calculated to please them. M. ]c Coipte dWlbeid, surrounded by the 

officers available, all in full dress, will wait J'oi- tluan in the reception hall, 
whicli must 1)0 decorated as splendidly as j)ossibl('. On llieir arrival, he will 
remain covered, simply giving llu' military salubc lie will then go to meet 
ihoiji, and will tak(i llusn to seats (jn liis riglit liand, a little lower tJian liis 
own, riiis will be suhicieiit, 1 trust; anyhow M. de Momieroii will advise 
yom if tliere is any difhciilty.’ 

/t-s. M. le. (^omt(' d Albert will he goo<l c'liough to explain to the ambas- 
sadoL'slliat the kin;e had yiven spi^cial orders for a unigniliceut laax'ption at 
.l)iesi:, and that^ lor tiie last thi-ee months ('Vc'rviliing has ]>(.uui ready tlu-ire. 

Ceiii^ inloianed too late tl)at tlioy would laud al Toulon instead, it hiis not 

been possil)le io imike pre])arations here on ilu^ se nc sieile. 

(Sd.) LA LUZiatN.E. 


LHICTIOX BF/rWbhhyK THE AUTHOltITIEK 

Those mstnu'lions drafted in a hurry, when tim landing place of the 
amhassadors liad hoim uncxpi'ctedly aliored, and witlim a. h'w days of their 
t:ik<m into eonsid-iration the snsct'.jUihilities of the several 
ol'hcers aa d\)ui()ii, who liad the sa.m^' riyht lo ivpre.sent the king as le Comte 
(I’.Mherl. ^ 


Ar.gl;i,ion('t, • Jiitrii.lanI la M.u-iii", wa-; llio lirsi to proLcsL. JIo wrote 
(lio roiiite (!,■ T.a, Jaizcmo: ' M\ Lor<l. whilst onoa»'.Ml heloiv (nvrvthing else 
in cniTviJig out your iiwi,nicti,..ns in all tiicir details in collaboration with the 
<Sniina.Hianl, iv- irding the ;MTiva.l of Ti|)|,u Saluh's ambassadors, L he.»' to in- 
von (ha,t,, hnherto, the Intendani de hi Marine, in all official cerenionffis, has 
'■'’v " I" I'hice l,\ the Coiumaiidanfs side. J, as well as niv jiredecessors, have 
liad ietiersfroni th- king lo atlend ilu' Te Denm ,snng on the eve of St, Louis’ 
iomsl, on (he occasion of liis Highness the Hauphins birlli, as also of the sig- 
natmv ol tJic peace.' Your intention in the. ])r('sont circumstances cannot pos.sibJy 
l>c that 1 should appear m the e.ycs of the ambassadors, sinijily as in charge of 
providing everything neee.ssary to them, and not as one of the chief officials 
'' ilc.spatdi giving intimation to the Commandant and to 

me about what wv have to do, dues not mention the Intondaut in the proce,SBiou 
or at the reception of tlu^ aauhassadors. The Comte d’Albert seems disposed to 
intcr[)ret your silence aecoixlmg to the regulations, which place the iniendant 


‘ I'eaccof Voi'saille., SeHembor 3, 1783, betwoni Knglaad aud Franco, 
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on the same footing- as tlic Cominaiidan.t, and ! acknowledge his courtesy in 
safeguarding the rights of niy pnk. Still, my I jord, those rights are, more 
especially, under Your Lordslip’s protection, and, under the circumstances, 
1 have deemed it my duty to ask you to confirm them. 

(Sd.) MALOUJ^rr. 

'fliis re.piest does not seeen to liavo pleased the minister, wiio instead of 
acceding to it, issued more precise orders. 

Versa] ULUS, March Ihss . 

dt) iMessrs. EE Com IE d'Aerert and Malouei. 

(T('ntlem(m, 1 liaAs- received your hdters of the 14-1 r)th and Ititli instant. 
i\r. Malonet Jiiav he sni’c that the king’s intsmtion is to maintain all thti 
privih'gc^.s attached to his place, but i am sun; that in reading over again the 
instructions T sent, you on the Ttli in connexion with tlio I'oception of Tippu’s 
ambassUidors, tlie rndendaiit will l)e convineed that it is im|)()ssibl(* to make 
any change in them. The ceremony referred to is not at all similar to those 
wJun'c the Intcsidant has his place liy the side of the Oominaiidanl. On this 
particular occasion, iM. d' Albert as I'epresenting the king must bo seated and 
covered, and M. Malouct would be out of place l)y his side, as he could not sit 
in the same way. All this is so true that, if the ambassadors entered Toulon 
by one of the city ga,tes, ilie governoi’ of the town would then alone represent 
Jlis Majesty, and M. d'Albert could tle.m present liimself only aiftcr the 
ceremony and a,s a simple visilor. Anyhow the instructions given for Toulon 
are tiu' same as tiiose given for JJrest for the last four months, and M. de 
J>(>au[)reau ba-s not sent in any complaint. All the sajiu^, 1 fwd that the 
Intendaidoef the i^)rt must becojjie, ptu'sonally aecpiainted with the am])a'Ssadors, 
aaid so tlu', king lias deca'ded that, the da.\ a.fUa* the rc^e.epl.ion, vvlnm M. d’Albert 
in J)is c'apacatyas (k)inmandant of tln^ fia\y goes to return tlu‘ iwnbassadors’ 
visit w'ith all liis oi'licers, M. ^Malouet will be b\‘ !As sid(y and tlius he will be at 
the liead oj' oflicc'rs of the adininisf radio]!, and on that oeca-sion the 
Intendant will inform the. ambassadors of tiu: onlers he has rc'ceived from the 
kijig to provide tfumi with whatever is neeessaiiw or pleading to them, and he 
will exjjrt'ss his satisfaction a.t iiavjng been entrusted witli Unit pkaisant task. 
M. Malouet has given ni(' ])roof of his zeal in vaealing Ins own liouse to put 
It at tlie disposal of tlie aanbassa<lors, in ease the one prepared liy tlie 
(.kmimandant may not be (juib' ready. TJiere are three, ambassadors and 
theii’ retinue may eomiuase lndAveen tJiiriy and foi’ty pei'sons. All th(i measures 
you have ado[)ted for c‘ania,ges and food stuffs look to me [lerfcct, and I 
rely entirely on wliat M. Maloiiet may do to givw, entire satisfaction to the 
ambassadors. 


(Sd.) LA LUZERNE. 
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Tliough he sliows himself a good courtier in writing ^ I understand that, 
M. (V Albert IxMiig on this special occasion the re[)resentative of tlie king, it is 
an unusual ceremony, the novelty of which, i^iough it excuses my error, is 
explained by your last ilecision,’ Malouct was all the same. dee[)ly hurt, and he 
sliowed bis spite* in abs(*nting himself from the/ece])tion under the pr(*toxt of a 
sprained ai-m. ]\v ask(‘d for leave*, and later on in Ins memoirs lie tried to 
justify ])is alisence, ‘ T was not jiresent at flu* reception, which I had jircjiai'ed 
in their hoiuair, as liefort* tlieir arrival, 1 bad to take, my son, wdio was ill, 
to the \vat(*rs of (liaMuisd Tlie rivalry wdiicb t'xisle.d belovexai the, admiralty 
and the wair ohua*, wliicli still exists in a latent form siuaned to avail itself 
of the ambassadors’ ariava.l to create causes of frietitau Again, it is the 
.Fii'st Lord of tin* Admiralty, who takes u])on himself to round off tin* angles. 
In doing Ins bc'st in pl(*as(‘ l)otb parties in safeguarding tju; riglits of each, 
lie ivrites : 

Vehsaillks, April 1, J7SS, 

To 

AI. Lk CoMTi^ D’AnmeuT. 

Bin, 

I hav(' received flu* letter which you wroia* to me on tiu; *27th ultimo, im 
for.ming me tliat AT. dc (.hiney stu's in the oiah'r givtai to him Iw M. le homti*. 
d’Allxu’t an ohhgation to supply a. guard oi liliy men with a tlag to dhpjui 
Sahil) s amhassa (loi's, and dial' m spite* (d voiii' ohsi'rvations ihai this wais not 
the caase Jis the* ji<.)usr whic'h tiu'v a.re, In occupx' U'U on!\' hi-loiigs to t,lic Naval 
departimuit, but is hinlt on a situ* whicdi doc*s not belong i,<) tJu* civil d(*])art~ 
incut, he has adluuvd to In’s opinion eons(*nting, iiowo'ver, to put tlie gua.rd in 
the street opjiositt; tin* caiti'anee of the* iiotel. Ih'om tho opinion I have of 
M. de Coiney and from what you wua’ie to nu* about the haianonv Unit has 
ahvays existc*d betwaa'u ])oth of you, 1 think, that on tliis oceasion iiis only 
desire is to liilfij ('xa,c‘tiy tlie. ordc'i'N lu* lias j’(*(*<.*ivod. Jhiti as he has wu’itttai 
about it to Al. k* (.hmto ck*, .Lrie.nne, 1 nave* no douhl hut that tlu* re[)l\' he wall 
•,roe('ive wall s(’ttk' matli'i’s sadishu'tonly. Tie* niimst{'i' ha,s inroj-mod me that 
in instinctnig AI., do (/onicy to j’ondei* tlu*. ambassadors tho luinorn’s pj’es- 
C]il)ed in iLitiek* ')2 ol tlie f)rdmancc ol Afarcdi 1, ] ^(aS, rr the* rc'gukiTioiis 
applying to forli-essos, lio has given him to understand that it was His 
IVTcijesty s mteiitjon that \ou should rirder one oi’ two e<)uipaaiic's of Li’caiadiers 
to accomjianv them. Those comi)anies wall he divided into ])!atoons with a 

1 Grcoulx (Clriseliim) a warm miueral waWrs Rtation in the Bassos Alpes. It was known to tlie 
Romans. 

s The word * Hotel ’ in French means also a large town mansion, and it is in that sense it is 
used in this paper. 
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certain dist<ance betwcc'n tliem. They will escort t]ic ambassadors when they 
go to their Jiotel, or when tljey visit the several institutions of Toulon. 

Two days later lie gives more precise orders in iiifonaing le Gointe d’Albert 
that, ‘ It has laaui agrc^.ed witwi M. le Cointc do l)ri(aine that, what lias been 
arraiig(‘d l)eti\v(‘en you and M. d(^ Coincy with i\5gjird U^ llui (execution of the 
ordc'rs, given to ilie latter hTj- iJje rt‘c<’,ption ;it Toulon of l^ippu Siiltiin's 
ainl)assadors, will stand. Gonseijiu'iitly, M. d(? (loincy will p«)st in the street 
opposite th(i (uitranen of tlie ainba^^sadors’ liotel, the, guard which th(', military 
depaj’tiuejit must sujiply. Lu'sidc's, tlie king’s intcsii.ion is, that \ou intj'oduce 
the oili.xir comma, nding tliat guard to the ambassadors and tliat you allow him 
to (Uiter th(; hotel lo recis’vci the,ir orders.’ 

All file elTorts of i\I. hi Im/asaie did not com])letely salisly M. dt‘ Coincy, 
who, following the c'xample of M. Malouet, managed, a,s wt' shaJI see later on, 
to (ind a wa,y t,o aTstait liiijiself fi’om tlie r(‘ce[)tioji. 

(lovcaainuad, did not use. Ihe sanies formaliti(‘s with tin* ’roulon munici- 
pality. TIk^ City hatliers, w’ho so far had been h'ft in conpdete ignorance, 
were, informed of tlu' coming event only by a letlc'r, dated Marcli 12. 

‘ M. Malouet has tlie lionour to inforni the May(u- and tiu' Consuls that the 
minister has announced tlu' very i^arly arrival at d'oulon of Tipjai Sahib’s 
ambassa.doi's. '.rhe aroingi'ninits, maih* in a hurry to aiaiommodale them, 
witi) the.ir la'timu*, in tlie nmv hotel of the Coinmandant, luiving kit no time 
to oj'der or to buy Curnituiay M. Malouet has the lionour to beg the Consuls 
to pro\ id(', 1 ht'in \\'ith six laige cots in good condition ; th(i king will pay lor 
ihc lure and damages. M. Malouet also asks the council to provide accom- 
modation in the (own i'or twenty otlicers and forty servants ; the uncertainty 
as to tlie time of tliese foreigners’ arrival, who may come in as soon as the 
hree/e blows fj'om llu: easi, docs not allow ol any delay in the preparations. 
Tile Consuls are tdieii urgeailly recpiested to have every tiling read}’ as soon as 
possible.’ 

[Hil) MALOUET. 

As the\ liad Hot recc'ivx'd any order from Government, tlu' Mayor and the 
Council ol I’ouloii, extremely anxinus, decided to write*. 

Marcli ./ 788* 

A MoxsiucrXEru dj-: l\ ToimU 

The k’irst, Lord of llu' Admiralty has mforimxl tlu* Aaval Commandant at 
Toulon tliat two Indian amliassadors wise expect ('d an\ day and that it was 
the king's intention that they be received with iJic greatest lionours and that 
their stay in the city might he made' a,s pleasant as [lossible. M . d Albert and 
M. Malouet. are making tlie necessary preparations to comply with the orders 

1 do Glciii' do la Tour (OhoNaiici) rrcuiior, J'rohidciii lutoudaiil ol the I'arleiiiont of lYoveuco 
^ This IB ub\ iously an error as three anibasbadors had been cxin eafaly inentionod. 
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tliey liavo received. The war ininister has also :written to M. de Coincy to 
aimouDco the arrival of tliosc twa) ain])assadors. He instnicts him at the 
same time to aiTan^o wiili M. d’A11)ert about ths' detachments of ta'oops, which 
tlie two corps will have to supply. The ])recis('W>rders issued by Government, 
and the preparations which aj-e ])ein[; inacle by tuc^ naval department make us 
believe that, on this occsision, wa'. may have to present to those ambassadors tlie 
respectiul duties of tlu^ eit\ whih^ visiting' them with the City Fatliers, and in 
offerin^^ tiuuu the customary vin d' hounrur. We are (|uite r(aidy to do wliat- 
cvcr is lu'cessary to escape any l)lamo. Yet, a:S we liave not received any 
orders, w’e l)elieve,, my Jjord, that it is our duty to a.crpiaiut you with what is 
going 011 , so that the expemvs wbieh w'ill he inema-ed on tliat occasion iiuiy 
rec('iv(' your a,])])roval.’ lhaauier Ihesidcait, wdio does not scaan to hav(! 

laaai hetli'r infornesl lluin the munieipality, rc'plied on Jaiiuary thank- 
ing iluun for iiaving inloi'ined him ot tlie order rectaNod 1)\ tlie c.omiiiaudants 
‘He l]iin];s that is only la'glit t hat they should present ih(' municipaJity to 
tlie ambassadors, and that thoy .should offer tluaii Iv r'ni d' honnnir. I liave 
no doul)t, h(' adds, that (In's ^vill jdease tluan, and will nua't wath thie king’s 
ap[)rova1.’ In spite of (die king’s sanction, tlu' municipality wta'c a, Iso hurt a.t 
tlie waint of courtesy shown them, and th(\v showial their displeasure in writ- 
ing on June 10 to "M. de. i'.ia(auK‘ and "M. do llreU'uil.^ ‘In tJie ahs(a]e(' 
of M. de Coinc)', wa' ha ve the honour to infoian you Hiat- Tippii Saliih’s a.inhas- 
sadors arrived at hve o'clock last cwcTiing, and tlia.t tlu'y ari' to land at d pan. 
to-day. The wliole municiiial Ixady will immedialdy call on tliem at their 
hotel to assure tluan of ilu* city's welcome. 'riuaigJi tlumiiiinici[»a.lity have 
received no orders on the subject, tlu' ('(nisuls have' takeai upon tlu'mselves to 
fulfil tliis duty, as Govermntait has giviai oriha's to the swaa’a.l officers com- 
manding tlu* troops in the town, to receive tlu' aml)assadoi*s with a-il the usual 
Jiononrs. If we can, in any wa,\ , contrihntc' to make their stav in Toulon 
more pleasant, wc; sJiall neglect nothing to do so. 

JTtElhVKAddOXS FOK THE UECJhPElON 

While, tlie. h'irst. Lca'd of the Admiraltx' was doing his best to jdease 
\u’erv OIK', those' wlie^ had I’ee'eived orders weu'e. attending to ad) tJie details of tlie 
rcce]da()n. 

hirst ol all they luul to see ah()ut tfie aceommodataf)n. TJie huge 
carawausaries (d the; [irese-ut day wliiedi wo also (‘.all hotels did not exist then, 
and the' oi’dinary inns wua'e not fit to re'ceive distiuguislied guests. The H6tol 
de la ]\iarij)e. now the. rreie'ctui’e Alaidtimc*, tlie cost of wliich amounted to 

1 I^ouis AiirusU' Ic roiiijclie'r Baron de nil. i 'Icuijxitcni iai-v i\Iinistrr at ('ologiio, 1783, in 
KushJn, 1700, in Sweden, 1708, ;a Vienna. 1770, lUinihlt r of the. Idng'.s hc,'Usehold in 1780 and 1788, 
look eefnge at Solciee during the Uevolutinu— »( tin i ed to France in 1802 and diod in 1807. He was 
bum in 1733. 
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100,000 livree, thongb begun in 1783, was just coiupleted, but it was not yet 
furnished. In case the aml)aBsa(lors arrived as early as a^nlicipatcd, tboy would 
have to l)o accomniodjited in the house of M. M;iJouel liiinsell', vvlio Jiad given 
a proof of his zeal in vacaiiing his own quart. :i-r. to :iccouiniodato the 
ambassadors. That liousc^ was^tlie Hotel de. 1’ Inteiidaiu'c, now Gommissarin t 
(jcneral de la Marine. It had IxH'.n lunlt amd fiirnislu'd so as to aecouuuodal e 
illustidoiis jKO-sonages ])assing tlirough Toulon. Ghdip V of S[)ain, ilie 
Gliovalier d’ Orleans (ireat Prior of J’’ranec, Maui‘e}ias tlu' faiuous minislca’, 
laid stayed there. YO. Maloiud. in pla.eing it at the disjiosal of Governinent 
calls it ‘his hous(',’ and ohsei'vos th:it ‘ the Inteudance is an ordinary liouse 
without an>- a]):i rtuieut.s lifted up for s^iecial ceremonies, furnished in a simple 
though d('cent Ava \ ‘1 hav(^ arranged,’ he adds, Mohave the whole of it 
reserved for tlu' aaubjissadors. 1 alone will stay in it with thein lodopK'ni the 
honours of th(' })!aee. ddio gaaaiennf t,!ie Im'endaaice has hi’OJi tiltisj uj) as a, 
ball and conce.jd liall to giv( entei'taininents during tlu^ s!;iy of tlie ambassadors. 

I have no doubt that M. le (.’omte d’Albert will inform yon that 1 have done 
all that most willingly. It is solely lo comply, as wedl as vv('^ could, with tlu- 
king’s orders, that we have- also lilted up the iI(Mel du (Commandant to 
receive the amliassadors in case of necessity.’ 

As day after day passt'd without any signs of the ambassadors’ arrival, 
M. MaloTK't who w\as not very keen on va, eating his Iiousc wa,s doing liis utmost 
to have the Hotel de la Mai'ine ready. Pie w'as assisted in his efforts hy the. 
Clomt(^ d’Alliert, who was not very anxious to se('. some one ('Ise doing tlie 
honours of a house where lie would rojU’esi'iU the. king, an<l who was, on the 
other Irand, keen to have liis future. resideiKH'. magmlierMiliy furnished at the 
king’s expense. 

Tlie result of their united endeavours cuahled M, MalourP to write as 
follows to the Admiralty : — 

My Loud. March I?SS. 

Everytliing is ready for ih<; reception of ’Ti[)pu Saliih's ambassadors. 
They will he accominodated m the Hole! du ConmiiUidaiit, whicli, hy t\u) 
distrihutioii of the apartuKUits and their size, In its position facing tlie [laiaide * 
ground, is the best which could he given to the aanhassadoi's from Toulon to 
Paris. There are roiims foi' masturs and thirty hed-rooms for servamts. d’he 
walls are papered with designs in gold. Yesterda>' 1 made tlie linal aj*i‘ange- 
inents with regard to ilu' furniture, etc., without putting tlie king to too great 
an expense. 1 have myself lent oi- borrowed eight liedsteads. 1 have purchased 
only one cot, several armchairs, sofas, carpets, etc. As (Povernment had to 
supply the hotel witli looking-glasses, lliey have also lieen pureliased. These 
are the measures wyi ha ve adojited in ordei’ to make the reee[)tion as splendid 
as the short time at oin disposal will allowx We have in readiness two gilt 
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Cl] t tors: as the awning is rather old, wcvaro having it replaced by one of 
cL’ijiison (ianuisk adorned with gold fringes. We have made special liveries for 
iliifty rowta‘s in l)luc and purpki with silvta* facings. I have ordered from 
iMai'seilles two gill eoac]]es, one of which is di’aVn by six hoi’ses. The drivers 
will wear Uie kijig’s livery with silver hicings. fd. d’Alhert, M. de Coincy and 
niyseli will sup[)ly the otlier cari'iagX's ; 1 will pa\- lifteeji lit res a day for those 

Iroin Alarsc'illes including two liorsfxs for each. 1 will engagx' the six liorse's only 
for tlie day of the aj-rival ; the harness nlone will Jnivc^ to he bought. We have 
n(^ carpets, lustres, candle-sticks, giiandoles or Tui'kish sohis, 1 liawo ordered 
tliem to he pnrcliascd at Warscilk's wlu'ix' lln'y can all found witl) the 
exce])lion ot lh(' lustres. I will lend oju' in_\self and fiorrow two. The 
servants' cols have been pi'ocured irom I lie gX'iiei-al stoixdiouse ; screens, and 
mats will be placed m llie rooms. Tlie contraelor will suj)j)ly tlu'. victuals. I 
Jiav(' laad in a large stock of slua^p, lambs, calves, ])igt'ons, j-iee, coffee', sugar, 
jams, and all soi'ts <'i swec't (banks. One ol niy foofjjien, and one of M. 
d’Albc'i’t’s, as well as a niaj('rdoni(e will bo. allaelKd to lli(' sc-rviec' of the 
anihassa.dors. Th(' man in cliai'ge of (lu^ gc'iu'i'a I slon'i'ooin will supply the 
crockery, the gl assw.are, the liiK'ii, and tlu' ne.'cc'ssa ly c(M)kii]g utensils. J will 
add my own crockery and also special eiiina for fli(' amhassadors’ faJak’, 
Perfumers, swc'cts, will be lound in ove i \ room as ^v<'|| as a.ll tiita ilowca's of the 
season. T liavc' oidc red li’om J\iars('ilk.^ wasbine ute'iisils prejerablv in china, 
jf procurable.’ 

iMeanwbile, M. de klonneval, \ ic‘e-Adiniral oi tlu' h k'i'i, was attcndijig to 
aJl lilt' details ('onneeted will) ihcMuano-uMrs in vic'-w of the c-xpeeied aiaaval 
cjf tlu' aml.iassadors. His instructions are IVaind in a genei'a] order, dated Mai’eh 
J(S, i7N^. ‘ ddi(,' sixiii and seventli divisions must be' {•('.ady to parade witli theij* 

Hags on llie da} the ainba.ssadors se.ail Iw T]p])U Saliila to the' (k)ni‘t ot Piaince 
land, and will accompany them le) ihc' Hedlel du ('ominandaiit de la Mai’ine. 
TJiey will meet and take tlieir position on the Place' (rArmes. Tlie sixth division 
will then go to the streets c-asl and nortJi lining (lie wa\ I'ight and left from the 
convent, of the- Parmelit (‘S. A dc'taehmeiil eom])os(-(l of eaic' niustei’ giiuner, 
two subiiiastei-s and bad} guiuic'rs caiinmanded h\ an ensign, AVitJi liieir jiropcM* 
flag, eaja'ied b}' another ensign, will foinj a [)art of tlie guard ol thc' ambassadors. 
Tliis (hda-chment will in* put. at tlie head of the l\\o lines, in thren deej). As 
soon as the ajnl)assa.(lors iiavc* enteixd tlie i.lcAel du Pomuiaiidaiil , this detach- 
ment will take* U]) Its duties at. tlie; gadc^ and will use tlie guard luaise. Two 
sentries will aKva} s be* at tlic' door, ^iiie se venth division x\ilj entea' tiie arsenal 
with its tla.g and will line the^ route iogethe'r w itji the' sixtJi, siartiiig from the 
Canal de. la Carnitiire. l‘art of this division will he for tlie v\.fiarjs, right and 
left iVean iJie principal guard liouse: to la Ik-goliere, As seum as the ambassadors’ 
cullers lia\ e [aissed bliose w liarfs, }.-art ol these coinf-anie s will pjcceed as(]iiickly 
as possible to tlic stree t w lie 10 Ihe'geiitral wai'clioiise is siiita Ic d, and wliich leads 
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to the arsenal to line that street as far as the arsenal j^^ate. Tlic brass baud 
and the fifes and drums in full dress will at first take their position in front of 
the Swiss Guard at the liead of the bridge, and will play at the ])assag(^ of the 
ambassadors. Tliey will tliei^fuii'ry onto the parade ground and stand on the 
right of tlic detachment facing ihe gnard of lionoui*. When the ambassadors 
enter the Oommand. amt’s Hotel, they will enter aJso and oocnpy tlie place 
reserved for lhc]ii. Tlie drums of both divisions will I'emain in tlu- i-anks, 
except four with a, dj-um-inajor. d'hosti will take tdieii- ])osition in front of tln^ 
fla'^ of the seventh division, which will i)e in tin; middle of the roa,(l leading to 
the arsenal. hh)ur otlitn-s will lx* [)lae*ed in tlu' middle of thr' roiid south ol l:)u' 
jiarade ground. Tlui drunt-inajor above mentioned will join this sec-oj)(l batch 
as soon as the cai‘i‘iag(‘s lniv(‘ pa..ssed t,lu‘, first ome All the troops will pix'sent, 
arms at the passage; of tlu'. a.mi)assa.dors ; the di-iims w'ill h(\-it a saluU' and all 
the ollicers on duty will salut(‘ with tlie sword.’ 

(Sd.) BONNEVAL. 

The pi'incijial officers, military and naval, wer(‘ to wait for the ambassa- 
dors in tlie reception hall, hchind tlie Oommandant. Otliers of nc^xt rank wore 
to meet the amliassadors on hoai'd as soon as the sliip was sighted. 

Though tlic naval dopartuunit was doing its utmost to kec^]) the arnlrissa- 
dors to itself, it could not jinwamt thfou during their slay in Tonlon from onler- 
iiig the limits of llu' militarx' jnri^oliction, and so Ihe mililai’y goveiaior of tlie 
place' wais waiting with great impatit'ius' ihr IIk- moiiK'nl. when the ambassa- 
dors’ cai'j’iage would (O’oss lh<)S(' limits in ordc'r to claim all liis riglits. 

Whotliei' l\r. dc' (t)incv had not Ixu'n eompletelv satisfu'd willi tlu' Admi- 
ralty’s decision, (ar vvhc'th('r lic' ioia^saw some intended ca.iusr‘ of conflict, ho 
thought better noi, to I'enrain at Toulon during tlie. sta.y of tlu' a.mbassadors. 
Before h'aving, lie issued llu*- following oialers : — 

April J7SS. 

To 

The LiEriEXAXTs of tqi'. Ivixo at TotloiN and OrFirjHis of the b^’LEJ-yr. 

Al. de Jjaaigier commaiKliiig the. artilk'rv at Toulon will caaTV out the 
oi’dej's 1 have givvn him with r('g;ir<l to tiring the saluh'wvhen tilu'. amlia-ssa-dors’ 
ship jiasses the foi'l-s of la iMa.lgiU', St. fjouis, \ ni Gi’ossi' Thuir, tlie Tuwt'r of 
Bala.guier and IIk' Fort of TEgui-llette, taking care thaT the' 1)att(a‘y lU'ar the 
flagstaff does not lire till a e|uai*te'r of aai lionr after tlu.' aniliassadors have 
entered tluiir hotel, d^lien the sta.tf ofiicu'.r will inform tlu'. amhassaalors tliat 
it is the geaieiral olhcjer commanding the garrison wlio iuul oi'd^re'd this saluti; 
to be fired. At the same time a finid oificer will tak(^ charge' of ihr guai’d of 
honeuir composed of fifty men, a captain, a lieutenant, and a flag he'arer anel 
post them in the street facing tlu' entrance of tiu' Hotel de hi A.Iariiu'. 11 the 
ambassadors, to whom, the officer commanding this guard will he presented 
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l)y M. d’Alberfc dismiss them, they will tlien return to their quarters. The 
ambassadors will enter the city by the gate du Parc. Two companies of 
grenadiers will be posted opposite the gate of tlic arsenal, atrd when, the ambas- 
sadors go out, })latoons will be detaclied to accompany them as far as the 
(an trance of the Plotel do la Marine. Tluyy vyill see that the crowd does not 
become a nuisance and that no disorder occurs. TJiey will then withdraw. 

Should tine ambassadors express a^ wish to visit tlie several establishments 
of Toulon, tlie staif otlicoi' will be inforjued of the fact, and the orders are that, 
('ach lijno tlaw must be escorted by a troop of grenadiers more or less large 
according to tlie exigencies of the case. 

A! last, on the iOtb June, the Pirst Ijord (jf tlie Admiralty was informed 
by xM. Posse], v uMKa'a.) Commissary, acting for M. Madouet who was absent, 
tiiat ‘ dn[)[)U Sahib’s iuiibassadors arrixad last c‘veniiig in the .n^adsteads. One 
of the lasiltli ottieca’s immediately lK)ar(h'd the vessel with the officers 
(iejmted by :M. ]o (Jomte d'Allreji. Oji tlie capfai I's declaration that all were 
\vell on board, tlit^ vessel was allowed to ('iitc'r t ' ms. lia rbour, but Tluhr Excel- 
lencies expiMssed a wish to land only this aii Tnoon whtai they will be 
i’ec(MV('d according to your instructions, ddie (Uiibassy comprises about forty 
persons, of wliom only eight ari* j)ersous of rank. The ]T(hei du Commandant 
will afford snfliciiait accommodation foi* ail of them.' 

APUTVAT. AND SOJOCUN OP THE AM IhVSSADOlvS AT 'TOULON 

Tb(^ ambassadoi’s woia^ .rc‘(a;ived ('verywliero in Praneex ])iit more parti- 
culaid)’ at d'oiilon, will) tlu*. gis'afcsl lionoiii-s as witness tlu^ meanoirs and news- 
papei’s (»f (he times from wdiich I cull (he following ae.counts as far as Toulon 
is concerned. 

Monda//, Junr. -V. — Tip])U Saliih’s ambassadors wim liad l>een so long 
expcx'ted aiaaved at Toulon to-day dune J. at 4 ]).m. on lioard tla^ king’s sloop 
of wai- '/'Aiirorr' undf'j' M'. de .Mt>nnra-oi), e.aplain in (h<' J N.)rtugiu*se and 
lieat('na.nt in t])c' fbamch navy dniang' th(‘ \var. 4’hey weax; salideal on thenr 
eiilering the nari'ow enlriiiicf* of tlr’ haa'hour l)y tin,* aaaillei’v of the leirts which 
coimnaud that enta-an *-', and a by tlu! guns of tlie fouj- king’s frigates 
^\'l!ieh are hej’e at anelior. ddn*. Am’^rv (aast anchor op[)Osite the. old cliairi, 
M. d'AHiejl ill t'omnnind of (In; jiavail d(;[>artment S(‘ii(, immediat(‘ly M. Delort, 
dag eagaain maing as vi(‘(*-admiral to laike*. thcar orders as tea the time they 
wislnaj to land, hut tlje anilia.ssatloj's rc'fnsed (.o see any on(‘ to-day though they 
have fixed (Ik ir la.TK(mg far d p.m. to-morrow lOth inst., as their lent, during 
wineh, ai'corcling to (hrir ndigion, (liev art^ not allowed (x) show themselves in 
piihlie, will not ]>e o\e.r till tluar Here art* (he jiames of the aml)assadors as 
given lay M. de Monneron : 

Tlie (diit'f amliassador is called AJohamed Dcnwisli Khan, a,ged forty. He 
btdongs to a tribe which claims to lac descended from tlie Prophet Mahomed. His 
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brofclier-iii-law is the coin'tnander-iii-chief of all Tip^)n’s fortresBos. His son 
Aga Baliib, accompanios hiin. The second arnb assadoi- Akbar Ali Khan is a 
scholar, aged seventy. He carries among his luggage a complete copy of his 
w?:i tings. The third Mohan^ed Oosman Khan, aged fifty, is the one wlio asks 
and answers questions. He has with him his nephew, (Thulam Sahib. ^ 

They are all Miisalmafis, like their master Tipjui, aud not Hindus, Tlu‘.y 
talk tlie Moorisl) language and also Persian. Mohamed Assad Oullah, king’s 
interpreter at Mauritius, accorn])anies them in t])e sauK^ ea[)aeit;v. 

When they left India they were forty-five in all. Tiiree died of scurvy on 
the way. Those three deaths and a bilious attack from which two of the 
ambassadors suffertHl, decided tlie ca[>tain of tlic Aurorc to make for Toulon 
instead (h‘ Brest, wluu-e it might have bee^ too cold for the jirecious health of 
the passengers. The voyag(? was long. Heaving Pondicherry on July ^1% 
1787, they called at Mauritius from August ‘27 to December 4, and then 
they arrrivcd at tlie Ca])e on July H, 1788. They left the Oajie ou February 
11, and kept as close as jiossiblii to tlie coast of Africa to get as much 
wai'iiitli as tJioy could. They reached Ascension Island on February 20. 
Tlioy touclied at (loret', a F'rencb possession on the Guinea Coast from April 
8 to 29. From May 28 to Juno 1, they stayed at Malaga whence they 
arrived at Toulon to-day, June 9. As tlie staple food of the Asiatics 
is rice, we have been careful to procure here different kinds of the finest and 
the whitest, and as they do not eat flesh meat ('xcept of animals slaughtered 
])y theii- own cook, large stocks have boon laid in of sheep, game, and 
fowls of different kinds, like pigeons, partridges, etc. 

TucHdaij, Jiuic 7b. — hkirly in L1 i( 3 morning ten cutters wore got ready at 
the arsenal to meet the ambassa,dors on bojird. At midday, the drums of 
the navaJ troo])s and also tliose of thc3 gari’ison wiaa' beating all over tlie town. 
At tlu' same time all th(3 sliips in the roadsteads w('re most luagnificentJy 
adoi’ned witli flags. Larger Hags were l}()isi(.d on IJu‘, ilagsliip and aJso all 
the vessels in tlu^ ]iai'])our, .aaid tlie galley slii[)s li<»isL('d (heir blue and white 
standards. Tlu' laiuling t.ook |)l:i(*e with gi’eat. cci'emony as follows : M- 
le Comte d’Albci f-, laival commander, sent to Cajitaan dt' Monneron Ihi’ei? cutters 
witli s[)]endidly decorated awuiings of e.rimson daanask wutl) gold facings anfld 
fringes for tlu3 aml)a;Ssadoi’s and the otficrrs in tlunr retinue, and a number of 
others for tlie soldit'rs and servants who accoinqianied them. On each, of 
the first three were a flag captain, two sujie.j ior officers and two subalterns. 
As soon as the ambassadors and their retinue liad cntci*ed the cutters, at about 
4 p.m. tlie forts, the five frigates in tlie roadsteads and all the batteries in the 
garrison fired a salute of fifteen guns each. The Ilagsliip saluted tJiem also 
with fifteen guns wlien they entered th(3 fort. At lialf past four, the 

1 Ghulam Sahib died on July 8, 1SG3, and niusfc have boon born in 1771 or 1770 as ho used 
to say, in speaking of the Embassy, that he was soventcen vears of ago at tho time. 

5 
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ambassadors landed at the arsenal where ’tliey were receiv ed by the port 
officer, M. do Castellcl, accompanied by a large number of naval officers. After 
their prosentations tlu'v walked to the hall of the arsenal, which bad been got 
ready to receive tliem, the naval ti'oops lining the ,wa\| Perfumes and refref^b- 
ments were offered to tluan, and immediately tliey entered the coaclios int63nded 
for tliem, of wliic'li tliore were nine. M. de Oastellet haiid(‘d the ambassadors 
to th(^ first and tli(3 hnest co:icli drawm by fonr horses, and himself sat facing 
them. All the officers and tlie ambassadors' retinue, M. dc' Monneroii and all 
the naval officers who wau'o in tlie other cutters, took their seats in the otlua* 
coaches. When the ('.oaches re.achcd the gate of the .ai’senaJ, drums Iieat 
a salute. Al^ t])(' door of the arsiuial six anchors of tie.' Prevdtedela. Marine 
[)Ost(h inside the I’ailings, and, having at their heads th(‘ J^lxt'inpt dt> la Ib’evote, 
presented arms. Wiien they c^-nm^ opposite', the guard lioiise, llu' naval detach- 
ment on duty jua^sented arms als<), and th<' drums best a salute' again. l\vo 
Swiss (luards, in tlie full di’oss unihirni of tlu' king's seia'iece were' stationed 
at tlie gate', and Ihoy llna'w tlu' door wide open when tlu' coachc'S arrived. 
The first coach was esceu't^^d all tlic Avay liv four other Swiss (luards in (lie 
same uniform as the above oiu' at each door of the cari’iage, and tavo carrving 
halberts. On the ambassadors’ leaving the aassenal, the detachiiK'ni of land 
troops which lined the way presented arms. Tlu' Hags sahiteid tliem, ,‘ind ihi'. 
drums again boat a salute. Tin's def.aehment accompanied tlu'in as far as tlio 
Hotel du Commandant, preceded by th(3 full hand of the la'giment of ] )auphiru', 
whicli played several marelies. ddiev tlu'ii passed through the sixth mival 
division, which lined the way loading to tlu'. pai‘ad(' ground, a,-nd whicli also 
presented arms, The ambassadors alighted in the courtyard of the hi'd.el, 
and a salute; of fifteen guti'^ wa.s firc'd from the rampart of tlu' l^)l•te Poyale. 
A few minihos latlt.a' the ]*oyal battery stationed neai' the flagstaff did tlie 
same. TJu'ir Excc'lkaicie's having entered tin* Hute!, M. je Comte dhyiiert 
accom[)anied by many naval officers in full iiiiitorm eauiK' to reeiavt^ them at 
thc' doca’ of tlie re(‘«.'})tie»n hall, vN'Iiieli hatl bi'.en magnifiecaitly dei'ora-ted. 
i'tcmaining covert.'d Ik' saluted tluan by touching Jiis [orelu;ad, he emliraced 
them, as tilso two young nuai of tlie retinue, wlio seemingly thougdd ilu'v wt're 
(♦ntitk'd to thc' sa,ine. privilegi;. ddiis ga.aK'ral otlieia-, who at this monumt was 
representing the king, gave them liis hand and took tluan U) seats [)hLced on 
his rigdit liand, l>ut lowx'r than his own. ddie J)ire.ctor-( leiK'val took his si'at on 
the left. Thc (hmte d’Alhert, ahva^as with liis liead covered, ('.xplained to tlie 
ambassadors tliat the king's ojxler.s wc're that they should he ree.eivod Avitli the 
utmost magnihcence, that tluw liad only to ask, that everything was at their 
disposal, and that tliey waae to ho supplied with eva^rytliing useful oi' agreeable 
The inter[>reter liaving explained the. compliment, they refilled by another 
compliment, whicli tlie interpreter explained also. An ollicei' of the garrison 
then came to offer the ambassadors a guard of bonour, which was declined 
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TJuit guard wa.s compoBcd of fifty *111011 with a- flag, and was commanded by a 
captain and a lieutenant. The Maine ohicor also asked tkc'm on behalf of the 
king’s lieutenants ;the Mayor and the Consuls), the only civil authorities in the 
towui, in the {ibsencc) of ^1. d^e Coincy, when tliey would be pkaiscd to give 
them an audience. They a.nsw(‘red that , as they were vei’y tirc^d, they could not 
yet hx the da,y. Al; last, aft%'r a few words with M. d’Albert, they witlidrew to 
their a[)a.rtnients*for‘ rest. 

[hcrZ//.c.S(7.a//, June 11 . — Their Excellencies announced that they would give 
audience and receive visits in the afternoon. Conse([uently at aliout 4 p.m., 
M'. l(^- Comte d’Albeid commanding the naval troops accompanied Iw M. Possel, 
Chief Civil M agist rat(', (‘ailed on tlu^ a.nibassedoi’s, tlu' loiaiica- at the head 
of the nav;il oiheors in full uniform and the latter jit- tlie he.id of the City 
EaiJu.'rs. M. k; (’onitc- d’ADx'rt comphnient.c'd theiii in the; name of the 
ti‘oo])S, and kk Posse! in tJu; name of tlie administi'at ion. M. l\)sse! also 
inloi-mod them of the king’s insti-uclions to ])rovi<k; tlieiii with everything that 
might be useiul or agreeabke and assurcxl t.liem of Jus gi-eat pk^iisure in 
having been cnti ustrcl with tin; task. M. de IMonneron, wfio was with the 
Commandant, was also asked to exj)lain to the ambassadors how tlie king had 
issiu'd pi'(M*is(; ordei’s for tlxir r('ce])iion at Ihest, and that ('.very thing laid lieen 
reuidy theit* foi‘ the last lour months, hut that, unfoit unately, as the arrival 
at Toulon was iiiK'xpected, lu; Jiad not l)e('n ahh; to eaia-y out His Majesty’s 
\vish(\s as W('ll as la; would hav(‘ liked, dlu; ambassadors locdved deeply 
impj('ssed witli tJie way tliey liad Ixxii reeei\(;d at the eiiti’ancc of the 
empire', and exjylained through the mterpj’etei- that they' W'ci’c unable to find 
words to express their gratilude. At thiis juncture, an ofticei' of their retinue, 
carrying a silver vasci tull of attar, offered it to tlie Cmiimandaiit and to M. 
.Possel to N\a,sh iJunr hands. Aiastljcr silvcu* vase w’as also hronghti on a traye 
Tliis vase was dividc'd into hair compartments in vvJiieli wa;re some small 
grams wliicli noix.xly knew, besides cimianuai and other fragrant per- 
fumes. 

M. d’Alhert aaid M. Possel, sc'ated in ciisliioned arm-cdiairs by the side 
of the ambassadors, took some of (bosc; graijis which tlu'y' swallowxM some- 
how, and l.he other ofticfi s did I lie same'. All flu'. nuMiibi.'rs of the Town* 
Corpoj at ion prcsfuited tin iiiscKc s, oiu' alter tlic other. Tlu; municipality sent 
them a (jiiantily of ginger biead, and a la,rg(‘ basket full of candles, of cloves 
and 1 oltles of jiomafum and sccnls. Prt'cisi'ly at- b o’clocdc. Their Excel- 
lencies got into the coaches with their princi])al ohic't'.rs, and wau-e takem to 
the tliea-tre hy M. de Momu'ron and several otlu'r naval officers. A dotach- 
ment of the regiment of Earrois eseortcnl the coaelies as far as the hall. 
By the side of the first coacli were (he four Swiss Guards spoken of already. 
Having {nleicd llu’ luill, the (iml asfad(»rs wire taken to the box of the naval 
cell nai clant who w as w ait irg leu them. 'Jliy W(m tieatidlc aujuMUta- 
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tion of ‘ Richard the Lion Hearted ’ ’ and of the ^ London Vaiixhall ’ a great 
ballet pantomime. The interpreter explained everything to them, and they 
lookcnl very much interested, though tliey seem to liave liked tlic Quakers’ 
Dance best, , 

Tlinrsday, J'lme !:<!. — At 5 p.m., l^wo of tlie ambassadors with their two 
children and S(nne [)ers(ms of their retinue got into tlieir eoaclu^s to go and 
st^e the Royal Foundry, accompanied by the Comte d’Al'bert, Messrs de 
Castellet and de Monneron. The coaches were escorted by detachments of the 
regiments of ].)au[)hinc and Rarrois, and four Swiss Guards who nc'ver left the 
dooi’s of the (irst eoa.ch. (dn entering the foundry, tlie ambassadoi-s were 
saiutc’d ]\y adischaign oi twent\ -oiu' guns. They were [)reseJit at tiie casting 
of six liowitzer^ in caromide. Aftia liaving Inaai shown I'ound tlie foundry, 
Their Fxcellencic's vcmh taken to the. arstaial. Tlu^ guards presented aians. 
ddie guns he at a saint. e, and tlie Swiss (luards appeared with their halberts. 

Tliey also visited t]u' ])ark of artilka’v wJiere they exj)iessed tlieir surprise 
at the nrimberot guns ; a, ho th(‘ wareluuise, the \\(>]’ks]i()])s, the fencing school 
and the c.orderie wliidi impr(!ssed (hem by its hmgtli. b’celmg tiiaal, tliey got 
again into tijc'ir coaclu's and returiual to tlie ]i6t(‘l. ‘ They st'cm/ writes Malouet, 

' to take interc'.st in all t]ie\' s('(‘ and tlieir (|U('sti(.)ns (k'Hote men anxious to 
learn. ’ 

Friday^ Jinir Jd. — To-day Their Kxcel len cii's visited all tlie factories 
and also tlie poit in all its details. As aiTanged by hi. de Coinev, as soon as 
they leave the liolel, thc'y are ahvays escorted b\- dt lacdina nts of the IDauphine 
or Rarrois. At night tlicy attended tlu^ re[)resent.at bai of ‘ Azcniia ’ at the 
theatre. 

Saturday, Juuc JJ. — Tlum' weia^ tirewoiks on tJu' paradt^ ground, 
and the inteidor of the ambassadors ' hotel was frillianfJy lit up. At 
9 [).m. the aml)assado]‘s sliowed tlumselves on ilu' lialcony of iludr liotel. 
The naval bai-ul [dayed several pieces. All lieiug seated willi Messrs 
d’Al])ert, de Castellet and i’ossel, one of liie ainl)a,ssadors set firt' to a flying 
dragon, which itself set tire to the live [)ieees of the hrewuihs. Tiie first piece 
represented a star of the east, the si'cond a hfaltese cross with all sorts 
of designs sui’OAindmg it, othei' [)iect‘S folhnved, the last one inpresenting an 
arch of triumpln in tlie (‘entre \\tu*e two fin(‘ columns whicli were revolving, 
and at tiu* lop could he seen an Indian with a palm two in fnmt of fiim, and 
the mocin over his head. The whole ended with a laigii volley of fireworks. 

Sunday, Juju: Id. — iVj-day the ambassadors were treated to a; re- 
presentation of ‘The Joust and the Ring.’ They seemed interested. The 
first ambassador wars not there. Six boats had becai got ready for the purpose. 

1 Kioharcl ( ooni' de Ljon, Opera coriiic in 3 Acl.s. Woids by S<.daiij. 1\] usic i)y Oretry (1784). 

‘ Ay. ('ini a ’ (.'peia coiuic in d Aots. Words ijy Lachabeauiii.biur. A] u.^ic by Jjalayi ac enacted at 
‘The UaliaiiB ’ on IMay H, 1787. 
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An enclosure was prepared in the Old wet dock with: five pontoojis, one for 
Their Excellencies, the heads of departments and tJie ladies of the highest 
rank, two for officers and society people, and two for tlie general public. At 
the town hall tliere was antawning made of cotton cloiii, which the munici- 
pality had p]-ocurcd purposely for the occasion, in oi-der that tlu: ])alcony wlierc 
the ambassadors were, migiit.he sheltered from the sun, as well as Madame de 
Coincy aJid the other ladies of rank, wlio attended tin- functi(.)n. EatcM' in tlie 
evening the ambassadors witnessed the rej)reseiitation of tlu^ ‘ Dot ’ ^ follo\ve(l 
by a ballot dance. 

Monddif, dune the ambassadors receiviid anolhcr vi;>it, 

from the Mayor of Toulen, wlio l)egged them to accept the compliments of 
M. do (sirjiman. Tiu' admiralty gave a grand ])all in their honour followed 
by a supper in tluj Hotel de T Lntendanecs The function Listed from h [).ni. 
to 12 a.m. Dvt'r five hundred ])ers(ais weix', [)rest'nl,. : Their Excadlcmcies looku'd 
much pleased, and the y made souio remarks on the charming manners and 
handsonu'. looks of tlu* L’rench ladies. During the: ball Ihe chief ambassador 
prc'sented a lioolidli to 1\I. le Comte d’Allx'rt who, to please liim, smoked for a 
few seconds. 

Tuesday, June 17.- — To-day the ambassadors enjoyed from their 
balcony the sight of a sluim light in which the regiments of Barrois and 
Dauphine took jjajd. Dui'iiig the light winch lasted from (> to 8 p.m., two 
gunners liaving inch, with an a(*cident, tlie ambassadors were luuch concerned 
as tluyv fearc'd that tljo accident might prove fatal. TJiey sent sixty sovereigns 
with a letter of deep sym])athy and they j 'remised, w hen in .Pans, to do their 
l)cst to obtain a j)ension for tiiem. After this ex(a*cise, the f-wo n^giments Jell 
in and inarched past Their Excellencies, wdio later on visited the lines. This 
same day tlie other officers were also presented to the ambassadors with the 
usual etiquette. 

In fhe evening TTieir Excellencies Avitnessed the i'e|)rcseniation of 
‘ Tableaii Parlanl ’ ^ and of ‘ Alort vivaiil par amoui-. ’ 

At the. back of fhe stage an arcli of trium[di had been (irected, in the 
middle of which wow placed tlu' king’s a.nd flippiLs porti'aits with an in- 
scription in the Indian language, and also the names and titles of the 
ambassadors. 

After the first scene a detachment of the regiment of Dauphine WTiit 
through some exercises on the stage. This wars followaxl by a Genius being 

I La l)ot. Comedy in 3 Ac'-ts. Wouls by Dcsfoiilaines. Music by Dalayrac, enacted at ‘The 
Italians ’ on Movamber 21 1785. 

9 Victor Maurice dc Requet Coin to do Caiaman, born 1727, was the King’s Commandant in 
Provence in 1788 and 1789, died 1807. 

3 Tableau (’arlant. Comedy in one Act in A('i.se. Words’ by Auseaume. :>ru5ic by Grotry, 
enacted at‘ The Italians ' on September 20, 1769. 
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lot down from t lie ceiling to offer Their Excellencies a wj*eath of laurel and 
fiowt'rs. The children of Madame Zanini gave several dances, after 'which 
they came info the box with Imncbes of flowers for the ambassadors. Their 
.h]x(ad]cncios after many (^iiresses gave sixteen soyerdigns to tlie children. 

Wednesday, Jioie IS. — Day devott'd (o j'ctiirn visits. At the town 
luill they were received by the municij)ality. A Win d'JinjDieur ' supplied by 
Dame Auriot at a cost of four hundred and forty-one livi’es 'w^as offered to the 
aiul^)assadors. 

Tlnu'sday, dune 19. — The ambassadoj-s wvn'o to have left to-djiy for 
Marseilles, hut as Ihch' luggage w’as not ready, and as to-mori’ow^ Friday is an 
imhicky day, tlu' departure has been ]t)ostponed to Saturday. 

Friday, dune -H ), — Their ]h\c(heiK-ies visited tJu'. arsianil and the docks. 
TJiey went (m Ixrird tlie ConiriK'va' dr i\I((>r>^riU<‘ ef ll.S guns, which wais 
jjot quite eompJet('d and the I'riovijduf )it of SO guns. 

A eonviet, named Kicliolas Jbu'uot-, W(dl Icnowui in the harbour contrived 
to llirow^ hiniscJt at tlie leet of tiu' ambassadors with ;i p('tition. Their 
TiXcadleneies have promisc'd to intei'i'st, th(uns(‘ives on Jiis hehaJf. Tliis man, 
convicted at file age (>1 twenty of Uieft' in Ins unele’s lioiisc, has been in jail 
loj' tile last twauity -ihi'i'e years. H(' ]i;is given proof of liis iv'iieiitaiiee, so his 
pardon wall lie a hnc' op[)ort.,unit\' to sliow IIk' Indian auiba,ssa,doi’s tlie weight 
aha, died to their recommendation. 

Sat n rda If . dunr. dl — At 0 a.m. the aanliassadors got into tlioii’ coaches, 
aiL(‘r having seattcjvd sil^au’ and gold coins .among tlu? popnlaee. In the first 
c.oadi drawn ]>y six liorst^s sat thi‘ first am]>assador alone. The other two 
auihassadoi’s woi'e in a second coacli drawn by four liorses. Th(?y wcj*e 
r('nd(‘red the same lionoiirs at, their dejiartnre. as at thdr arrival, dt is 
mipossi 1 )|( ', writo the eoiisnls ol Ohaulon to jM. de Cara, man, ‘to tix Uj) any 
jirogiMuiine tor tlie jouriir'v. Idieir snjxu’siitions aiv. such, tliat nothing can he 
arranged l)etoioha,nd. They have during the montli so many unlucky days, on 
which tliey cam liarclly show tlieinsclvcs, tliat cvc'i’vUiing must ho left to 
cliaiiee. Conseipuot ly , we Jiave engaged Iw thc' da v tlu' carriages, which are to 
take' them to Paris, so tliat, tliei^ cam stop wdiere thev like', a.nd a.s long as they 
like.’ 

r]j(‘ [)r(!sence o( the Indian aiuhassadors at Toulon, and the festivities 
connected with it, liad attaaeted large ctowuLs from ihc' countrv all round. The 
ambassadors expiessc'd tJuar a-dmiration bn the chocaiul Fi'c'nch nature and 
their gratitudes lor all tliat hael Ixa n done to please them. ‘ Tlu'ir customs are 
vc'ry ejuaini, and one finds it strangei tri se‘c them taking theur meals squatting 
on tile ground, ihe'ir cleitlie's aj*e made of muslin eu’ of silk, and are veiw' 
simple. Thoii’ I'Citinuc are clad in rirdinary calico. 

Xo one knows Die olijecT of tlici e'.mbassa}’. Their instructions are^ kept in 
a casket, which they must open only at ^ ersaiilcs. ]t is supposed that they 
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are empowered to conclude an alliance between their maBter and the king of 
France. Nobody at Toulon has been able to Bo.e tlie presents they have 
for the king. There are ^soven chests. The rumour is that among them 
presents there are a throne made of ivory and adorned with diamonds, a sceptre 
and a crown made of gold and of incalculable value.’ 


PIIEPAEATIONS TO OONVl^Y THE AMBASSADOPS TO PARIS 


Not only the details of the rec('ption of the aml)assad,ors at Toulon, but 
also all the arrangenjents necessary to convey them and tlieir I’tdiniu'. in Paris 
devolved on the naval de[)Jirtment in that ]x>rt. At the })rosent day, w])en 
comings and goings ar(^ mostly a matier of ])!easnre, and wlnai oiu^ lias seen 
the sjdendid organizatio)! of oui- j'ailu ays, wliich have, enabled ns iii August, 
j 91.4, to concentisite from (uaay eoi^ner of hh’aiice with lightning rapidity 
millions of men and untold (piaiitities of war materials, it is almost impossiblt' 
to form an idea of how dilhenlt it. was in ITSKio aia’angu' for tlie, journey of fifty 
p(apl(' witli tlndr luggage JVom Tmilon to Marseilles. It was ]\r. Possrl, 
(ieneral Comiuissaa'V of the who, in tlie ahsenee of M. Malouet, wUiS 

(‘ntiaisted with that nnplea.sani task. As ea.rly as April 11, he wrote to 
the Admiralty, ‘My Lord, in your despatch of the 4th, you luua* instructed 
me to engage all the carriages necessary to convey from Toulon to Paris Tippii 
Sultan’s ambassadors. But 1 am afraid that, if their rotinne of forty people is 
tA) ho always with them, besides the difficulty in finding relays of horses, I shall 
not he able to purchase ten oj* twelve', coaches at Marseilles. I liave been 
nsked already a lot of mojiey for those 1 liavp tried to buy here. It sliould 
then he m'cessary to scuid some from l^iris. On the oilier hand, if the cortege 
('ould he limited to four or five eania.gi's a..nd tweniy-five horse's, tlie stage 
coaches camld he utilized for coiivi'vaiiee of half the retinue. I could so arrange 
their departui*e tliat tliey would reach l^iris at llu'. same time as the 
ambassadors,’ Tlie minislei' agreeal witli i\J. Possel as to dividing the cortege 
into two, hut he advised him to procure the nece'.ssary ca,i’riages liimsejlf; ‘for,’ 
as lie says, ‘ it would not be en-onomical to send ca.rriages all the^, way fi’om l^aris, 
and whatever ma.\’ he' the price aslo'd Fof those lie might buy at ?vfa rseilles, 
iliey will be clie'.aper than lliosi' whieii would he' seait from l^iris without count- 
ing the treight and tfu' cost of having tluan ovealuuik'd on their arrival at 
Toulon.’ To tlie dilficulties of finding means of conveyaaice was added tlie 
desire not to eiisjilease the amhassadeirs, and in giving way to all tlieir wlrims 
to avoid as far as [lossihle unnecessary expenses. M. Posse'l explained thei 
matter in a letter to the Comte de la Luzerne, elade'd Juno Ifi ; ‘ Wo have 
come to the conclusion that it would be much inorc^ ccoiKmncal and at the 
same time more convenient to the aml)assadors to travel l>y easy si ages, and we 
have in consequence hired carriages and carts for them and tlieir luggage. 
We have advised them not to take with tliem those of their sc'rvants, who ai-e 
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not absolutely indispensable. These people eoiild be sent in ordinary carriages 
directly to Paris without halting anywhere, 'and as economically as possible, 
whereas tlie ambassadors could go via Marseilles ^wliere they are anxious to 
slay for two days. Some Moors, whom they ifiet at Malaga, have spoken of 
that town in such a way as to make thein very anxious to see it. It is 
probable that they will also ask to stay two days at Tjyons. 

Now for the l)argaius made witli the coacli driv('TS ; it is agrc'.ed that tliey 
will take the ambassadors to Paris for thirty livres for eacli carriage, but on 
condition tliat, if you adopt other measures for Their FiXcellencies' journey by 
s'cnding some of tlie king's carriages to meet them or otherwise, the hired 
cari’iages will return as soon as they are no longer re(]uirod.’ , Everything 
liaving bei'n setthel satisfactorily, M. Posse! was in a position to write as follows 
to the ]iiinister on eTune ‘21. 

‘ Tippu Sultan’s ambassadors lid't only this morning, having decided at the 
last monuMit to stay for lw(^ days longer. Th(\y lire j'Uirneying by t^asy stages 
:it their own reqiu-.st, and they ar(‘ acu-ompani(^d by IM. de Monmn-on and one of 
his officers. I'bnir coaches and one cart liave been ••ngagc'd for tluan and tlie 
])rincipal ])orsons of their retinue. They pro|)Ose to slay only twenty-foui* hours 
at Marseilles. M. le Comte de (karaman, informed hy ]\I. h' Comte d’Alhert 
and myself of tlunr departure, lias issued orders to tlu^ moimtcd police of tlieir 
[irovince for their escort. I sup[)osc that i\I. Ic due do Cdeianont-Tonnerrc 
whom we also have informed will issue ilu' same oi*ders in DanpliiiKs Tf your 
Lordship thinks of having them cscorled in the same w:iy in th(^ other 
jirovinces, it will be necessary for Your Lords]ii[) to addrcif^s directly the several 
commandants on the subject. T have* wriifnn to tlio Intenda-ncc' of Aix, 
Grenoble, Lyons and Dijon for tlicm to see that the amhassadors imiy get all 
tiiev want, and there' may be no diflicnlty witli I'cgard to tlieir luggage, which 
has liecn sc'akul lierc, and sent on with a jiass from tlic Director. 

M. do IMonneron has undertaken to look aftei- all the expenses of the 
amliassadors and tlioii' retinue during lh(' journey. To tdiat eif(x:l, I have made 
the naval li'easuroj’ givc^ him la, 000 livix's, for wdiicli sum lie will give you an 
account. TIk' followa'rs liavc been .s(',ni in ordin.'iry carriages wln’cb arc 
acccunj)anied l)y carts for llie. luggiige. At lii'st I bad tliougbt of M. Dcsbois, 
Ex('ni[)t d(' la Prevdi.e de la Marine, to look after tb(uii during tlu' journey, as 
be liad been prc'viously in chargc'.of similar missions, but having heard casually 
two lionrs be fort' tiu'ir departuro that their luggage contained some very 
valuable arLicles, I have dccirle.d to Jiavc them escorted by two archers, who 
will return to Toulon as soon as M. Dcsbois, wlio has been instructed to 
command tlic mounted polic(g will be able to get some one else to take their 
place. I liavc given the Exempt detailed instructions, and, T think I have 
forgotten nothing useful. A mounted orderly will go in advance to make sure 
of accommodation at the inns, and 4,800 livres have been given him for 
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(Expenses. M. de Moiineron has also given him letters i.)n wiiich lie will bo able 
to get at Lyons more money, if required. He has been instructecl to attend to 
any orders you might ispe during the journey and also to consult M. de 
M'onneron, whom I presume •he will meet at Lyons. I have impressed upon 
him that he sliould look most carefully after the Indians, and consult tlie two 
otficers from the Aurore who accompany liim as they are b;'ttc !■ ac'ipiaintcd 
with their temperament and their customs. Tho Exem])t will give his 
a^ccounts to M. de Monneron who, togi'ther witli his own, will submit tliem In 
Paris. Their Excellencies have asked lor the serviees (jf the senioi’ medical 
oiliccr, who wa.s with Huun on board tlu^. Aurorr for tlic'msidves, and tliose of 
the junioi’ olheer for their retiniKc I haxo agiauul all tlie more willingly as 
this arrangement will sav(‘ expenses. 1 will, as (virly as possil)le, let you 
know ilie liire cliargi's of carriage's, horses and c;m1>. \ liavt' got them rather 

cheap, and I a.m surf' if ^^’ould have cost much mf)r(-' to ])nrr]mse them, what- 
ever price we might liavf' got in reselling tlumr Tt is undf'rsiood that, in case 
you ado[)t other nuaisurf's for tlu^ rest of tl)f' journey, thougli the arranger, icnts 
made liore ap])ear to Ik' safisfaetory, the carriages will ))e sfuil liack fnuii 
Jjyons. The amhassadors lia-ve each one his own carriage, one for tlu'. chief 
aanbassador drawn by six horsf's, (he others lyv four. As it was rather diflirult 
to procure the necessary vans here, T luivfi aecejited two whicli M. Mr.iouet 
and AI. le Comte d’AllK'rt liave kindly placed at my disposal, and ivhicii 1 
havfi ,luid completely ovfTliaiiled, so that they will be f‘.qual to a lone joiiriH \. 
As it would have' Ix'f'ii more ('xpf'usive, if tlu3 ^ame liorses had tf) lahig diem 
]>ack, 1 have sfrttled that tliey should he paad tind replacf'd when to(» fired lo go 
on. and 1 trust you will appi’ovc of this aia-angement. 

It remains only f^r iiu' to sulanir the deiaik'fl accounts o! all the expenses 
incuiTf'd for the reception and stay of the ambassadors at winds') 1 sliiiK 

have (lie lionour of dfung in a few da\ s.’ 

TO PARIS 

Ii is not nn pui'jiose to l«>ilow the amh.issadors in ('veiv slagt' of llieii' 
joui’ney. It is enourdi lo noif ilia.t , w lienevf'r IJu'v haUi'd. crow ds gathered 
10 liavf' a lo<)k al liiem : th(' folJowa'rs were ordc'rmg lii-andy in iner(:dibl«'* 
quantities, hul the inn-keepers were not slow’ iii availing tia'inselves of the 
chance. .\i Orgon one of them vhargf'd forty sovereigns for oidy one night’s 
shelter and one meal. 

We meet the ambassadors again at Alarseilh^s where they intended staying 
lor only tw-eniy-four liours, but tJu'\ w’ere detained fm; thixu' days, on account 
of the festivities got up in their lionoui* then at Aix, at Avignon wdiere they 
were received liy the Pope’s Jjegate.^ They passed througi) Saint Vallier 

f The Oomtat VetiaiBsin with Aviguou as ca{.itai was then a poBbesBioii oi the Holy beu. 

4 . 
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Vienne, Lyons, Licajine, Moulins, Nevers, and Montai’i^jis on their way to Paris, 
which th(w reached on July LO, 1788. 

[n Paris they were received in a. public ai^dicnce In IIk! king on 
August J, 1788. An account of tliLr stay in th(', capital lias been juiblished 
in the Heniie dc Pari^ nt January iu, 1899. 1 may, iierbaps. at some futun^ 

date, translaU'. ii for the ])en(lit nl tlu' r(‘nders ot the Qiuirirrhj Jo'inijaf of (In 
Mijtliiv idocidn. 

A iiK'dal \v;i,s pi'i^sented to i*ach (h the aml>as:anl()r-s. Ilv kind pcnni^isi^>n 
oi M'lv Maliomed llabibiillii. Sahib, Kha-ii Paliadui', a distinguished gentleman 
of Krishn;igiri iSahnu ])islrict), Mitladar of Ibnailiall)', and grandson of 
(Thulaiu Sahib, uepliew of one of tin,; ainliassadors, I have. Ih(‘ good lortiuic 
to he. able i.o repi'oduce it boro. It is kept oareiully as an heirloom in his 
family. JJk', medal is about three iiudies in dianieiei- and one-eiglitli of an 
inch thick. On one side is tlie king’s lieiid, looking to riglil, a I iilM>o( tomed 
wig not detracting from ilu^. nobility of feriUiie ajul la^ariiig whicdi the se.iilptor 
has well rendered. Tlu' throat is open a,nd drapes) is griictPill) .‘iriunged 
round the bust after the antique. TJie inscription is • .1 jiidovieiis X\’ f Prane . 
et Nav. li(‘X and under iho bust the artisiL name. “ Du Vivi<-i ’ decif). On tlie 
rewerse is tins head of Marie Autoineth*, looking to the loft, d'iie hair is not 
dress(‘(i so high as, in Iho dii Barr\' slyi^o and is evidentlv siqipoilod on n.dls 
in liu' front, while the back is arranged in sliort cuids and tied wdtJi a riband, 
two loops of poails lianging at the* side.s. The neck is bare and ornamented 
with two strings of precious stones. The bodice njipetirs to he ornamented 
with lac'‘ and [irecious stoiu'S. and on ihr shoulders, drawn to tJie l)ack, is a 
mantle mai’ked with .Fh;urs-de,-l\ 'Tlir ariist lias him- bo(,;n so successful wu’th 
the (jueen as ’Ailii tiu' king, tliC' curvatnr( of |.)u' [ore/iea,d ni profile, exactl\ 
mafehmg tinit oi' the iktw',-, i* iiig ov(a’<lone. Lf slu* iiad lin' Austrian full 
lip, tile seul[)l()i' has rodiu' -d it. d’lie inscripLioii is Mar. Anton. Vustr. kb’aiK.aae 
et Navarr. Uegina ’ auri luidf'rnealh ‘ . 'u Vivua' 1781.’ * 

Perluips th*‘ ambassador.^ Jiad ;i prt'st:nt imenc of tin.' fa te waiting lor them 
on tlieir return. In any cas(‘. tJuu did not seem anxious t.o leav(a, the. delights 
of this new (di)ma. It was only on f)ciober 9 tliaf they left the Prencli 
Capital to sad on Ociohci II from Brest on iioaiai tiu; friga-te he Thettfa 
comrnandt'd })y M. do .Vlacneinarea. 

TJie (anbassy de[)arted witlirait having attained its object. Ill-fated Louis 
XV.T, in tlie midst of linancLtl dihiculties, which were the immediate cause 
of the French rcivolution winch broke out the. billowing year, contented him- 
self with cementing inoj’o closely the alliance between France and Mysore 
promising to accede to tlie request of his ally, when circumstances were 
more favourable. Thus was lost another and last chance for France firmly to 
establish her influence in India, 

I Description taken from the Qa$eUeGr of the Salem Distriot, p, 493. 
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BACK TO SEEINGAPATAM 

A French historiiin of Mysore, J. Michaud, in his History of the Rise 
and the Fall of Mysore, 1801, 2 vol. in 8vo tells us how the ambas- 

sadors wei'c i‘(‘wajxlod tor all they had done for their country. 

‘ The aiiibasscidors ix'.ached Scrinf^apatarn in May, 1781). As they had not 
been successful u) tlie (d)ject of tluur mission, hnngin{^ hack only vain protes- 
tations of fi’iendship on tlu' part of France, they were not favoiii'a1.>l\' rece]V(^d bv 
the Sultan. I'Jie. Indian (Uivoys had (‘.xcihaJ the', curiosity of .France, but, (iii the 
other liand, France had interested them to a supreme (It^^rois Al Tippu's (!ouri 
the)' were for (‘Vvir speakinti of tlie s[)lendour of llie Fi'etu'li (.tuna, of tlu' 
arsenals, t he lai armies, t lu; flourishing manufacturing lowjis, tlie p(.)])ulous 
and handsoiiK' cities of France d’he (;om|)arjson between l he Versailles of 
Jiouis XVI juid the Seringa})atam of T]j»pu, could not leave the Alysore Sultan 
indifferent, 'hhe relation of tlieir vo\ag(i coueJied in th*' poni{)ous language, 
of tin- east ('X(ated tlu* inttu’est of tln^ peo[)le, hiit also the ut'iriost indignation 
of Ti]>pu. He liked l ie- I'h-encli (»iil\ so fa.r as he could nia.kc use of them, but 
oji the whoi(' the) were ijielud('<l in tie* hlind hatred he l)ore- to all ]Fn‘o[)eails. 
Me thought of liiiiisc'ir a.s one of tlu* greatest poioutates of the world, and he 
could not bear to heai' liiat, in the. we-sf, there was a Flinsiian kingdom more 
powerful aud more pr()sp{a-ous than his own. issued strict orders that the 
am))assadors sJ)ould cea,s(’ sp(Niking of h'rance in sucii glowing ti.aans. His 
orders not Jia;viiig been complii'd with to liis satisfaction, and t In- laiuiour of tin.: 
g‘lo]'i(‘s of Fraaicc c.ontinuing to spreaal among t!u' people, 'ripj)u swore to be 
revenged oji hi^ unfaithful ambassadoi's Wiiile walking one day with Akhai’ 
Ali .Khan and MalioiiKal Oosman Klian, he caused them to ))e stablxal Iw one 
of his own s('r\Mnts, afterwards causing a rumour (<> he* .^prc;id to tlie 'hcct that 
th(‘)' liad l)etra,v e(l tludr master ’ 

Soon aftt'r hijjpu removiMi the war invading the t.erriiories ot tJu^ J'ujah of 
'rravancorc, who was an all) of tlu' jhigiish. The .Ihigiish ea.nu' to the as.sist,- 
anct' of the lliiidu rajah, and Tipjai lK‘sieged in liis caj>iiaJ, liad to sign (Ma)' 
18, 1702) a [)eae(', wlucli cost him luu'l liis dominion and a, huge wai‘ indeinnity. 
Th(‘sc l evel ses einhitt.eia'd t he Sultan stiii nioi’e against tlu* Fiiglis]], and lie. 
sought (O’ervwlie.re for eiuanies to those who had (‘ongiu'rcd iiitii. Ih^ atlemjd/jd 
to gig, help from the French [h'j)uh!ic tlirough the Clovej'nor of Mauritius, fait 
tlie JFiglish having come to know nt his intrigues declared war again on 
l^'ebruary 8. 171)1). TlKH^'roncli troops sent to his assistance were eomposi d 
mostiy of adventurers and could not [ircvent the ta,ll (jf Tippu. De.featcd on 
March 27, .1799, he was again besieged in his capital whcia; he resisted for over 
one month. A hi'each having hc'cn made in tlu^. ra.uipart, the IFigiish captured 
the town on Max’ 4, 1799. 

Tippu sliowed the iilmost personal bravei). VVoundcal severad times, lu' 
was left for dead anumg a heap of corjiscs. It is said that he was shot by a 
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soldier who did not know who he was. With him fell an empire founded h\^ 
the patient and bold genius of his lal her. 

TEE BTLIi TO PAY ^ 

.Vs r,uun as Tij)pu's ambassadors had h'ft '^Fotilon, slops iiad to be taken to 
settle up Ihe bills in eoiiiieKinii with Ihe b'stivities held iii llnar hoiKUir. and 
also tlieir iust allat ioii in tb(' H\'*tel du ('ommaiidant. 

The jninistoi', wiio on rluiu* (‘,\pr(*sstul u> '.\J. h' (lomle d’Albeii 
aaid 5r. i^isse! tie,' king's sat ishuait m at. the nianni'.r hi.s ordrr.^ bad been car- 
ried out duiaug t !ie stay of tlu* ambassadors a,l Touloii. as not. limy had lx>en 
let! undone llial was eaJcu]a,t.( d li> give tla'in a e('r\ good oginica) ol b'ranee, 
was iiot (juit.(‘ so p!oa,s,,‘d when, one monlJi la, t.or, ho \Nas inroi-nu'd tba.l. the 
sojourn of tlje ambiissadors ad Toulon had !)eeji ralJita- eostl\ . J b' a^sl^'od for 
lljt' accounts to br sent to Ju'm withoul deb*i\ a.s la* wanted to rc‘]s‘L\ at onct' tlu‘ 
Sinn adva.need b\' the Port autliorilTss. To ihos(' were added t.lu^ ld,()0t) livres 
advanced to M. ih; Moimeroti, tadlO advama'd to the Exetu])!. do la Prev6te 
atid 1,200 to M. Sugui \vh" had asked for that sum iti order to gsd, the car- 
riage‘S read \'. 

Oil Jiil\- hi Ai. ,1 ^)S.s-d sent th(' i'omte de f^a. hiizeriK’ the (aimpkne 
ac(a.)unt.s. 'Fh<‘ ministta’ la^plita] as follows:-- 

• I lune received, Sir, with your k'tter ot the OJst ultimo, tite accounts iti 
cuniU'xion with the (-xpeuditure incurred on the oeeasion of the rt'cei'tion and 
stay at Ikniloji of th(.' Indian aiJil>assadors. 

Tltey amount to TOO,!?.*) livres 11 sols and V) dtauers, (d wducl) SjudVo livres, 
j | sols a.nd 0 doniers will be debited to Toulojg tlu' rfunaining 21,000 will bi' 
paid by ilie giuet'al treaisurer. You JiiUst haN'<- s(‘en by this month's aceoimts 
that I hav(.* iatdgeted for 00.000 livi'Cs. I hope to ord(>r, helore long, payment 
of tlie halaiiee as well as of the 21,000 livres advaanax] to ;\]essrs. de Moimiu-on, 
Sag'ili, d'Estoma'es :iud I )('sbois.' 

'riu' dt.’tailed aerounts simt to lli*' minister are not lortheomuig, hut those 
e'>uu(a‘,ted with the hirmsliing of 1. he Hotel <lii domuia ndant are still extant, 
and tlu;y throAv a,]] inU'iaesting ligiil on the cost of living at Toulon at the end 
rvt the (a’ghteoiitb eenturx', aiid also of what was cousidered neei'ssarv at that 
tiiu(i for the furnishing of an oiheial resideiuaa 

The minister was tug pleased with tliosi; expcaises, attd on Hecembor 20, 
hci wrote to Al, Fe>:sse] ‘ Aon br^ so good as to obsoi’ve and to lu'ing to the 
notice of tlu' naval authorities at Toulon, that liu' aalmiralty lias good reasons 
to be surprised and di, pleased that, on tine occasion of tlic passage of the 
ambassadoivs, inshaid of hiring tin* re(j\iiied furniture, so man\' very expensive 
articles .should Jiave been [Uircliased ontrigbi.' 

The admiralty decided that all the articles jairehased except the fixtures 
should be sold bv auction. But tluit order did not previait, the Comte d’Albert 
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keeping as many articles as he could, furnishing his h6tel in a grand style at 
the expense of Government. 

Among those things that were to be auctioned tlic Comte d'Albcrt and 
M. Malouet made a selcctilm, ^ which was not sent to the auction room, but 
valued at the pru rata value of similar objects. They also took good care to 
debit Government, with the cost of thcir-old fasliioned carriages, which proves 
that, while serving the king, those, gentlemen were not above looking aft-er their 
own sundry piirquisites, wlnh’h also, togethm- with, the, oiKcial fih.'tiou mcutipn- 
ed above, shows that no mariev the time, and no matter llu clime,, always 
and everywhorc, human nature is pretty much tlie sanie. 



THE BABA-BUDAN MOUNTAIN 


h'AO r>.\lf Al>rj{ Iv. A. XAJiAMAiJIACIIAHVA, KSi^, 'J.A., Ar.K.A.S, 

Thi: i^aba-iAiidiin inouiiiain, situatc^d in tin- wc^st of the Kiidiu’ District ol tho 
Mysoi'c Slate, is woll Iviiown as a place of })il‘4i‘ima^(’ to both the Hindu^^ and 
the Afiihaiiiinadaiis. Aceoidin^:’ to th(' Pu runic a(*c()unt it is n portion of the 
luountaiin whic-h, on ac eianit ot its lire-restorijiK niedicirial i)er))s. was takiai to 
FjJinka l)y Ma nn man dni-iny t.lu* wair of Kama with \ hr dmnon kin„;' Ufivaiua 
m order to n‘sn-,rlt at< ' ihe inojikey^ itMjdered (|inr(‘ helpless by tin* snake ari'ows 
Ilf Indrajit, (lie son ol Ihivaua. 'I’ln* place of tin* ej-eatesl saan'tiiy en the 
mountain is lie' cava' eontaaninje tiio /n///n or -^(‘at of tin* saint f)a.ttatreya;. son 
oi Atri, helieved to he an incai*nalion of Vishnii. Din’s eave, whicii is su|)pos(*d 
to luLve Ikm'D his he.rmitaj^e, fao.es to the south and has a small porch in fi’oiil. 
Acc,c)L’diiie to tin* Aliimiuumidans, what is known :is Dattairdya plflia is tlie 
throne or tomii of ih'-ir saint Hazraf Dada Haxat Afh' t^)a)andar. Some 
Jia'fvtdy say that Dattatvexa, is nolhiny hut a eorrnptiou of Dada Hayat 
Afir. 

'rin* ea,\A- is low, heing onl\ (oiij-cii- tixa* ieet ln;dr Di'seriidiny a le.vv steps 
into the ca\'e, we lurn to tiu* rjelit and leaeli :i smaj) doorwa\ hexond xvliicii 
we are not allowed to yo. On our h'fi hand side is a rai- d platform, vacant 
tf.) some, dislaiua.' and haxiiiy; a niimhpi* of tomi)s furtinn; on. Witliin the sma.]l 
doorway mentioned ahoxa*, is a wide eirenlar aia.'a witli another small doorxvax- 
opposite to ns W'hicli is s*aid to lead to Mece.a. Do tin* ri^iit ol th * hitle.r door- 
way is the seat of J)attali'eva witlmi natural spring to its riejit, intended for 
the ablutions of the saint , which is said to oxcadloxv dnrmy^ I lie rainy s^'a,son, 
the excess xxater pidne out ol tin ccw riii'on^h an muh-i'ei'ound ehannel, 
To the right of tin* s[)rmg. again, w a x'aeanl jilaaform int(*nvled (oi the disci|des 
(\f the saint. Do the left- of tin* Mo.eea doorway, r-. a nieln* .m xxdiieli a it kopt the 
silver-plated .>andals of tin* saint. Dinning to the left snlr (tf tin* (vive and 
proc(M‘ding a little distance*, mt i-oac'li a platform wh'-r'* it is said a certain 
Aluhamrnadan princess nsc'd to distrihnU* cakes aniong fuh’irs unsian. A 
tittle further on is a dark well, about five feet, deep, known as (hfiidhada 
hdviy or file sandal well, because the earth taken out nf it. has tin*, coloui’ ami, 
in smiK' d(-gre(s tlie odoui* ol sandal, '['he stow go(*s that fh<* Moysala king 
YDra-Ballala, who lived in tlie foj'ti'ess on th * moimtain, having heard of 
the beauty of a Muluummidaj) priiicess named Maiiiajuni, daugditer of Jan 
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Pakusayi, the ruler of the l\ivagau country, who had Ijeeii Ikdrothed to the 
Badshfih of Delhi, wanted to get pobses.sion of her, and with this object sent 
some men wlio contrived to ^^ring lier away wliile on her coueli. The 

cool breeze of the mountain awaking licr, sIk' learni from the men th(' 
purpose for which she had been brought there and prayed to (led tliat she 
might be* made to look a very ugly creature wlnai scum ])y Vira-T>aliaia. 
Her prayer was granted and tlu' king ordered the; iigl\ ere atnre^ to l>e given 
awa\' 10 i\\o/<(Jnr of tlie mountain, namely, saint Dada liayat Mir Qalandai'. 
The iattoi' took lua* und(‘r his care and directed lua* to dislt’ihnt<‘ calvos nanone. 
fakirs unsc^en through an aperture^ of the cave, scaitcu] on platfc>rn) 

mentioned above. On oin' ocaaision a mischievous siezr'd hei- outstrc;te}ird 

hand, whereu})on ids head became scvei'ed from the liody by .tlu' (au*sc' of the 
Qalandar. After tins ijicidcait the' distribution of cakes by the [jrincess was 
ordered to he discontinucvl. On being infoniKHl ()f what had tnJeen place hy 
the Qahindai’, the fatlier of tlie princa.^ss came wdtb a largo :i.rniy. detealed 
Vira-Dallalai and handed (wei- liis insignia to tho Qalandar. Tfu' vvorshij» 
of the seat in the cavc^ is conducted invariadil) Iw an unmaiaaed maji ov fakir, 
the tilings offered in worslii}) being sugar, sweetmcuit, plantai?is, eux-oanuts 
and incense. On Mondays and Thursdays the worsliip is carried on 
both moi’ning and (naming, wliile on other days it i.s caiabal on in tlu' 
evening only. 

Tn front of tlie (aitrancc^ to the cave is lyijig a, thick slal) l>roken int'i 
two |)ie.ces. Thc^ icason for th(.‘ Inaaiking of tlie stone is sfattul to Ix' the 
large number of cocoaiiuts broken on it during tlie visit of the Mysore' King 
Krishpa-Ihi]a.-t)d'‘\ a r m (1799 to 18bH). ..NTcuir the slab is a. short mortal’ 
jiillar into the w('sl, face of which is built a; sloiv’ (aigraved with a Persiiin 
inscription hearing tiu' (bits' .\.n. {,\.o. lOOo), the in which, accaM’ding 

to tradition, tlie sacnu-ul [ilac.o wa'^ oc-cupied In ihc'. .Muhanniiadan ^^aint. 99ie 
date is also indicatc'd by the chroiiograni Jaglr ^dUkln, i.e. Jdglr granted 
to a saini'. Tliougli beariug this early date,, judging l)y tlic script :tnd ])\ 
the words Da.ttdtriuja and Dadd, in Knglisfi and modern Kanna.da cdiaiaa^x 
ters at the caul, the inscription appears to htive Ixu'n cngi’aved hnt recentlw 
It may be rendered thus ; — 

[n the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate. Allah ; Muham- 
mad ; All: Fatimab : Hasan: Mnsaiii. Verse recording the date of tlu' 
hillock (apparently thc^ cave) of Hazrat Mir Qalandar— may God hallow his 
grave 1 ‘ Whoever recognizes his own self, etc., ‘ is a saying of tlie Prophet : 

‘ Thou and I live together in heaven ’ are the. words of fxir Lord. That 
which is the essence of revelation, miracle and rh(' opening of heart is on 
the hillock of Hay at Mir Qalandar. 

The full saying of the Prophet, of which a portion is given above, is 
— Whoever recognizes his own seif, recognizes God. 
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Higiier up io tlie? soutli of thu rave aiv a nmiiber of tumbK on both 
sides of the flight. of steps leading to the niaUia of the Here is 

another J^ersian mscriptioii in tlie sliapo of an epit:L[)l). recording the death, 
on the fourteenth day of the month of Juuiad-a-l-akh.ir of a . u . 12iG (a.d. 1830), 
of Hazrat Sayyid Miraii Shah Qadiri, son of Hazral Sayrid »lamal Shiilt 
Qadiri, Sajjadrdi irecogniz('d suecessor) of the shrine of JIazrab'Mir Hayat 
(j)alandar. TJie is said to havi' been built or resioi'.h by the Ikkdri 

ijviCen Ohojmaiuuiaji (](571 to liiOT). The present named Sayyid Mfirtilja 

Shall (^)adirl Sajjadali. wears a l)e:ird, his lith' being 8n-l)iilf(lireij(t’i<vdmi- 
BdlhhBu 'a}f-svd7n I Jatidfhjnru. Only Sayyids ea-n he the srdinU of the 
}na.[h(i: eiliua' Husainis or Qadii'is, the descendants of Haisiiii oj’ Hasan, 
sons of All. After initiation a. Qadiri hecomes Sliah (^(adiri ; :iiul on occupy- 
ing the apostolic seat he is .stycal Sajjadali. No unmarried maai eaii become 
the .so; dee/ of the nt(({lt((. Hada Hayat ]\lTr Qiilandar is said to ha\v; a.[)j)e)inted 
Bjiha-fhidan :is his successor, rlfigar in the CJiickmagalnr Taluk of the 
Kadur Th.siricl j,'. said to b- a C(UTUj)tioii of ties word jd(/u\ lijat portion of 
the taluk leiving onci' Iron granted as a jd(j(r to tlu' iiiaijui. Hyder is 
said 10 liave granted tin* viMage Dasarhalli a-nd ’Kh’ishua-ltaja.-0(luyar ITT 
the viUag(.‘. Srihigiqipe to ihe nutdid. 'Two silv(‘r inaees in the VKiiluf bear 
inscriptions .staling that iliev were presents from Krishua-Kaja-Odeyar III. 
It appears that the ancestors of the pizwiait srdfni lutd once their niat}ia 
at Delhi, wliich was in later times nanoved to Dodda Medur, a village in 
the*. Belu)' Taluk of tics llassaii District. The sranii gtmera/ily lives at 
Attigiuidi, a villagv at the foot of the mountain. It is stated that ih(> ^ivdmi 
lias ill his possr^sioii s^niads granted to tlu* iim(ha by .Huma\‘uu. .Vkliar, 
th^‘ ikkeri ehi''fs, Hydei , 'rij>pu and KiDlma- 1 aija-Ode\ ar HI. 

To tli(‘ h'fl of the itiailia is llic BJidti 'd rklidna or storehoUR(.‘., when' 
provisions are stoiA'd. iMuhammadau jiilgrims ai'e fed twice u day for four 
davs, otliei' pilgrims heing given rations for threa- days. A .Persian inscrip- 
tion at tlie rntrajua^ to tlu' Bhan hirkhdua, dated a . r . PJtiU a . d . 1852), 
conimomoratcs in v(a*so the eonstriietion of tlir i)uil(ling. It ma\ \)o naidiued 
thus ; — 

’riie Sajiadah Maslun (spiritual df’sceiidant). oj tho holy mountam of 
Hazrat ihidhaai, ias Hazrat Shall Sayyid Ghauth, llui guiding Shaikh, 
built a beautiful spring-house on the moVnitain, tho envy of Tur, lor the 
comfort of tlie })eo})le. The liouse is indeed, a most comfortablo [>lace of 
rest. God lias hh^ssed the aliode of the Qalandar with distinction from 
Eternity : lienee it has liocn a place of pilgrimage for tlie high and low. 
Lo ! I saw the holy ])laco. aiid my ‘bountiful teaclier Nusrat ordered me to 
compose a chronogram relative to. ii. The hint of my teacher is for my 
honour: when I meditated about the chronogram, this voice came from 
Heaven — ‘ The house based on beneficeace.' 
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Tlicre are always about ten ov twelve Muhammadans near the cave on 
tl,)('- uioimtain for tlie [)ur|K).se of cooking’ food for the of tlicir own 

faith, ; but tliev lire, not permitted to live there with tlie.ir wives and elnldren. 

d’here are tliree tlrthas on the mountain, nanu^lN’ ( rada-tJrtlia, altout a 
mile, to tlu' nortli-east ol tlie cave, Kamana-tlrtint, and Nh'llikayi-tTrtha , both 
a).>orit two miles to tlu' east. Tin.'- first is in tis^ ioj-iij of ;i lank 

wliicli is known as ralaj^liilav amoup tin' Mubaniinadaiis, 'I'be iweess wah-r 
ilovvs IbiMMioli tlu' da;;ai' valb'v aaid joins tlie libadi’a n'vor. 1 1, js railed (tada- 
iTrlha, Ixajause, a(.‘C(.>rdin^ to traalilioii, if w'as })rou;iht into exisl(>nee b\ I>li*Ima 
witii Ins or ma.ts'^, on ;ireount. ot his t, hirst. y inolbcr Ivunti during; 

exile of the Ikiudava.s. d’la- ser.ond llrfhd is a w'att'rfa,!!. It How.', tlirouyii 
tlie ( 'liikiJia^alur Tahik and join:-, the Ayvanke.re taiilc na'air SaJvkai-epadiia in 
ih(^ Kadur Taluk. Near this tlrtha is the sil(' ol' an old eit.v on whieb old 
bj'icks and pieces oi' j^(.)tt(a‘y a.i;e striw\’n about and < »eeasionally eoins, t(M», 
are said to be* picked up. ddu' third tnilui is so uajiaul f)eeausr. wiitcv fall.s 
Uu'rc in hi^' dr('>[)s in the shape oj' the ar/// (emhlie. m\ rohalan) JVuil. ' 

The Ilaha IJiidan mountain ])a,s Ix'di ri;4litly called Mu' eradh' ol the 
(.‘ohee plantation of Soutli India,. Idle man who firsi brou;4ht e.oi'lee to 
Mysore is said to be lla.zrat Shah daina. Allaii MazaraJa. A(.‘e.(:>rdin.;.,>' to 
tradition coffee bewail to b<' eult.{^■a,t('d on ibe mountain in a.d. IHS.j diirin;.’; 
tJi(' rei;4ii of the Vijayaaia.^^aa- Kinp liai-ibara U ; and il i- stated Ibat a. 
iiiru./) or ord(U‘ was .issueil b\ this kiri^ to lie- olficei's coneeriK.'d dii’cctin^’ 
them to allow i'vcc the articles broii^ybl lor t.lie. us(. of tlio i.u/iJliU' in (wclauiy,!^. 
for iJh' eoffiMi s(.'eds ^o'own on tb'* mountain. Ills fiii'tber ,-iatr'd that^ a 
stone inscription was up durmy (lie rei^en of ibr Vija\anay,a;r Kiti;^ 

Krishana-'l )eva- ha\ a, d ’ ft.) to lo* 2 ‘.)) jx iamitin^ Iho cult i\ at ion of eoffrs' wifiiui 
certain limits on the iU(,aiiila.n a^ in the prexions rci^^iis without an\ nioh'.sta.- 
tioji from tl.ie tiovernme.iil olfic*-!.^. Jhii no aich in.'^erijiiion lia.s a^ yel» 

))f'en Jound. It. is. iiowe.vrr, Jiitei’r.'.t.iie.' to jiote tba-l traflition carries (Ik, ^ 
e.ultiva.ticai ot coffei.' (.ai tliis jnountain as far laiek as llir close ol tlie 
fourteenth eenturx . 
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IXTJiODUCmoX 

Tn the.' hist two inuui.H'i's ol tho JonDad of f/n lloniAxiif Brafieh of the 
Foijtd Asia fir Soeiet!/ iin aMoiii])! was iiauK* hy 1110 to hare' ( 1 k‘ Jiisiorica,! 
ovolulio]"! of Sri \hi isiiuii visiii liva)! i 1 h' dt'aUi oj Kanianiijii. to the' doatli 
<d Vodauta Boshka.. dhi'* variou- circmiistaiice's under vvliicli tlu'. soctaj'ia- 
njsiii of \hiislin:'t visiii ('aitie iiih* istc-nco, tlu" artivitu's a nd aeliifAaaiH'nts of 
Ihi' l<‘iidoi‘^ who workrd for t!io traditional anti 1 ho innovating sehools, and 
the ]ihu'o occu])ioi! I)\' W'alanta l>ouka' inith in tiu' inlernaJ hisioj-y and tlic 
oxternal !'(‘latioio> o! tie' ciw-d have hooii dosri'i In d(Uajl. Tlu' ohjoct of 
the pi’c'Sriit thesi-. is to iraco iho d<‘Vo}o[)int,-nt of tlio t wo phasos (»f tho ladioahai 
still finaJior, to (h.'seiaho tia.' institutions wliitd) we'r(‘ ahlislaal and niain- 
taiiuai tor ilio pia’soi Aati'.ai and pi'oj^apanda ol th(‘ ohp'ci.s aaul ahnils o( catdi, 
and to (‘onsidor lla' yrowtii oj ^aiP-sact.^ aanony th(' two l)T(ai(l schools. A larpc 
ninnlva* ol s-.-hoiars .anei writorN, ports and philosophers. \\’lio adorned tlie hind 
diiriny tlio^o tine s, .md ihoir works, aro yivf'ii, and an attiaupt is made to 
ascertain llio intlui in.a^ winch the mowanont o( different orthodox families 
had on tho doslmios and fortune,- of iJie cre'ods to wdiicli they helojio-ed. It 
will he soiai fr<cM (his oNsaw that, howoV(*i* himeiitahle the trend ()f develo])- 
ment has hocii in Sri Vdiishnavisin, it is not wathont h'ssons to tlm student 
of relioion. It wall siiow ayain ,and auain wliat tin* historic ('vo)ution of 
every otlier relipion in the world sliowx, ;,ha.t religious ev(»lntion is nothin^;' 
hut a history ol actions and r<'a;Ci inns, of inoyrmenls a.nd connter-moveinGiits, 
f)j;ou^ht forth hy t)i(‘ juads of the time's and fostt'rtal hy thf' men of tlie times; 
and wdiilc tlm tiiu' votar\' of \hshnn ha'ls jiain at tlu' yr'^win^ dlver^’enc^' of 
Iiis co-rediyiomst s, he cannot hut le.ej admiration foi* llu' laa u'e nnmher of liteiau*}^ 
and je'liyjcais luminaries wdao w'erc a.t the hol.t.om of the' movements and who 
gave a, lustre to tin' inlelh'ctual atanosphere of tho country. The critical his- 
torian will, of ccHU’se, see in many id them, especially in those of the ea’ghteentli 
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century onward, votaries of exti’cine sectai'iauisni, with \\']iosc spirit ho w^ill 
haj'dly syrn|)athize ; but ]ic will not be a true liistorian if lio yields to ilw. 
prejudice and igjiores the' udcn who figure therein. Pfrom the purely literary 
point at least tliey d<iserve the attention of tlie student of research,; find if 
the present essay appeal’s to lie somewhat discursive and prosfiic, it is hoped 
that sulHcient indulgence will he given for the spirit which underlies it and 
the industry it has cost. 

A few words ari', per]i;i[)s nec(^ssa,ry to state the general plan of the treat- 
ment of tJiis vast snl)](Hd. In tlu! first section 1 liiivcM ra(’>ed the foi'iimes of 
the orthodox school in the tinu'. of the ininieaiiat(' siuaiessors ()f‘ Vedanta Desika, 
The second section is devott'd to thegr()Wth and organization of the Prahiindhic 
movement nndc'r Mainivala Alalianmni. Ihre two iif'xt sections are d^n’oted to 
I he orthodox reactions niider the lAirakahi find Aliohila imillis, on the oik^ 
liand, and the connter-aetivitic's of the Vanaiaaiiiahii and olher Ih'ahfindhie 
institutions on the other. The last section is devot(sl to tfje risr of tin/ 
M)nti(rf(fias,nfiiir(uldija within the ranks ol V;idagal:iism itself. TIk' whok* 
ends with an att(‘mpt to d('scj*ihe J^rT Vaishnavism as i(. is. 

SECTlOxV L 

7V/r (Iciu'lopinvnt of the Disil'a eult under Nffdiidr Arhfvnjd. 

On th(^ death of Vedanta Desg’ka in ld()9 his |)()sition fis head of the ^ri 
Vaishnavas was assnmed fn’ his son Varadaeharya or Vainai’, a jv'rson who 
had already gained distinction ;is schfilarr and teaelier and who was yet. t() 
wdn gi‘ea.ter distinction as organizfa* and conti’oversialist. Nairiar liad for 
his immediate' ohji'ct the ajiotheosis of his fathej- and [ire'de'cessor. Tk'oinpli'd 
by tlie fec’liiig that tlie grfititiuh' of the BrT Vais.hnavas would Inirdly dc'iimr 
to tlu' deatication of the dec(Nised saint, he, pj'oce'eded to establish liis worship 
as part of the worsliip of the divinity. Foj- a. \ear lie staxe'fl at Srlra ngaiii and 
tin'll set out on an extensive tour with a vi('w io fhllil his (h'sire. In the 
course of his journey In' came to Sarva.gefi Singappa,’ the dise.ipk' a.nd 
admiroi of his fatJua*. i^inga.ppfi bestowed upon Nainar tlie Imnoui's and 
pi’ivih'ges of royalt.y, so thaP tin', pilgrimage of the Acdiarya ("une, lo l)e, unlike 
that of liis faJlier. a. graaid find pompons proeession. fn the nninerous rovaJ 
courts he visited Nainar distinguislKai his fa,tlu'i''s glory by eiting (he Jiuthor- 
ity of Ills erudition in liis victorious disputations with rival r(digions leadej-,s. 
Tanjore was one of the |)lnccs wliieli In' thus lionom’ed with a^ long visit. 
Induced to stay thei'e by tin' libera, lity of the king, h(' signalized Jiis jr'riod 
of sojoni'ii ])y issuing fin ('poc'lial regulation in regard to the Desika cult. A 

f YC'-lrmla Dosika had wriii.cii tlio Habhu skdajiixn and «adaur woi'lcs for I, liis (djit-d and 
Nuinrir iinitafcod liis iathor in encouraging his borvices to tin orthtalux .^(dieol. Jd,;i a disfusiouii 
of the questioLi of Lhc identity of Sarva^'fia Sihgappa, se<' my a/ticK* nii \daiHniy lfe,sika, •/. . 

Br. R.A.S., 1915-6; Prof. Seshagiri Sastnar's i:>ansk. 'Pam, MSS-, 1S97, pp. 7 10. 
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Viiishuava l^rabiiuiii (»f the j)lav.e eaiiH* to him aiul asked liim wliat were 
ll)f^ [)nriiii*ation utteranees to he m;uie iu ease tiu' twelfth and t]nrt('enth days' 
eeremoiiials of a m;in\s d(\‘ith IVll after Kai'tikai Kri/ lika.^ Ti) eonsnKation with 
his friend aaul ca)-disei|)le Hra hmatantra SvHtaiitj’a. Jivar, Naiiiar Acluivya 
(aainselKul liiiii to recite liie of th(' SfildifiraprahaiidliK^ (‘Oiapos(*d 

hy dhi iikkiiriihai})])iran Pilhin and supplement tJuan with the PritJxtNdJias ot 
Desika'. ddie dif’lhailty of reeirinp t.he J )esi ka pr<th(i )nUt(( , l)(nv(^V(a-, was ^reat, as 
liis' W'orks wej-o seattta'i'd and scai'ce. Xaiimr, l h(;refoj‘c\ collecled 121 of his 
wo]‘ks, and classiKu;d iluan, for j>m‘jK)sc's oj refcatau-e and studu^s, under six lasids, 
— thij fy-two .str>//rns, eieshl /rde//n.sx twiady-lom treatises on daii_\ liha thirty- 
two JkjJiasffas, twent\-j‘our PrabundlKtyi aaid one Uhaffi^ rrf tr/slKci/d. Naanar 
furth(a’ luled that in tlie rt'citatJon of the Prdhanini.a.'^ on tlu* fuiK'ral eer(ano- 
nials ol the twadflh aaid tirir(e('nth days, Desika's irtiatises should ]>e inelnd('d. 
To these he aaided llie. panegyrical |)oi‘ni of PilUd-n mlddr' wliicdi he, hiinsell 
composed on Vedanta Desika. Ln th<^ tj'iaple o} NTlainegha al I’anjort' this 
regulation Nvas [)ro[)os(al and foianalic ae(*<*pl(‘d hy all. hh-niii ihis linu' on- 
ward the [)»'^P(k(iprah{(}(d hd was joined t(» tin* S dUliji rdjjruba adhit in worship 
aaid in cerennaiials, and the nainr' of \dMlanta j)t>dka was joined tt^ ilr^ 
.\lvars and Kamanuja in po|)n]ar and dail\' worsjiip 'Die esia hlishmen t of 
an image ol Desdka. in Xllamegha's slnane — il had Ixa-n aliaaidy doiir al 
^iiarahgam — was anothca* disiinet st(‘ji) in this dir<'elion. 

'Plu' careia- of Nainai- and i fralimataintra Svaitantra was dtwottsl to tiu' 
devidopnnait ol the l)esika cult which tlno hegan in this manner. They 
visited dhVukkofcti\-er, Tiriimalirunjolai, and Madura wh.ei*e. tlu'V dt.*feat(al ci'r- 
tain Adx'aiiiu'^ who oljjotUt'd tu the caditbralion Periaivar (\.‘stival, a.n<( 
established Desdka's image in iJu* temples of tht‘se jihicos. At Tirunagari, 
Sriviliipni tnr, and iioly pla'ces in the Kerala c-ountj'\ tfu'.y performed similar 
set ilemerii s. In tlu' Kerala capital, we are told, Nainar's were subject- 

ed to much irouhhi hy his ojiponeni'- w'ho resorPai to hhick magic, hub his 
dvdl was able to put tluun (o shauu' and delral. P'roni Kerala ilu' teacher 
[)i‘oceede(l to 'Mysore. Piero at. ,Mr*lkot(‘ ^ and elsewlnuay lie induced the temple 

1 I'hf! .Sm tli>' qa»^.siKni a'o.r in the fa'-t tbur 1)10 |■('poti ( inn tluj Tit'uvnymidi 

i- prolti l)it<ed in fhal soii'ioH, 

* His oiiginal name uas !’6raT'u|;iIa Ai>u- tn thn time nf Dosika he had bt eoiQo u 
S.inyasln discijdr o! lii^i and receivo-.l fj-niii his toanhe.r the litie ot lirahinatantra Svatantra iu 
< 'Dseqoenci.' rd hi- n i torv o\'*) Adxaitiusi. l-’ar nidtn' than Nainar, he had still become his di.s. 
gil)le, with tt:sika's peruiisHion. in respect <>f tlje Bhagavatvi^hayd, in K. 4140, Bahudhdnya. 

A poem of iiO sianxa- in Andadi nieti-*'. Ii eorrosyonds to the lld'tndnuja nurrandadi and is 
studied with gi'eat interest 1)) all soholars of the Va^agalai .sect It has also been compare.! to 
Madhuj'a Kavi’.s Si>'7itfd ndxi. It ha.^ been printed. 

4 It is difficult to prove Ihes*.’ slaierntmts from epigiaxjliical evidences. Some of these very 
vv;.>rks are attributed by epigraphy to oMier^. The image of Vcfikatamitha in Ih* Narasimha tern))!® 
at l&rirangapatam, e g. is aitribiiii d to a iaier member of tljc 1‘urakala Afathu. See Mys. Ep. Rep., 
1911-2, p. Gl. 
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priests and anthoi’itit^s in constract'slirines for ])r'sika. Tlie ‘ i-oiKpiosli of ;ill 
re<dnns’ was over, ajid Xaiiiar roturru'd O* Conjoevrraui, the )jlac(' where his 
pn^locessors liad sliont^ wi^i such ^lorv, and iiUi-oduead the Dmkaprabandhfi 
in tlie tcmple-\vorsl)if). jndefati^ahlo activii v of (,))(' Aehai’yji was siie- 

cessfiil in briu^ing about a siiuihu' state, of iliin^’^ at Tii'iivalundraparaui, 
Madhurantakaia, Tu])])!!, Sriperiimbndiir, etc. 

The Gurupanimpdm of the Vada^iilai school savs ihnl an incident liap- 
[lened, at this stayv, which led to the ])artin;^ of Nainar with jh'ahinatanlra, 
Svatantra Jiyar and the establisliinent of a ma[ha (.A liis own at Ohrupati, Tin 
Lord of Tiiapiaai, it is sa.id, ajjpeared before tlie jTyar and tlie, temple author- 
ities, and desirc'd that he sliould be entrusted with the iiiana^^e.iiuait of ihr' 
ti'inph'. lie, theiadni’c, seltled at Tirujiati, constructed a //oa/Ze/- theia' foj- his 
disciples, and propagate, d thf Desika. c.ull. Years he speni in this in.uniei' 
till de.atlr seized him. Hr was sueeeedi'd as abbot by one of Ids diseiph'-, 
iVriii'ula!a.n Appai rmder tlu' titlii of /)/‘ZZ?//u. Gra/i via- tan fra Sralaiitra Jhj^r 
bat iis hr* also, on account of old aj^’e, diial soon, Ifie majoi'ity of his- diseiples 
came back to Xainai' ad, (Jonjda'verani. 

.\lea.nw]iile Nainar had rained a number of triumphs over Advaitins in 
the course of his piler!ma,; 4 e. Hi' defeated them at Sarvaefia Sinpappa's 
eoiu’t. and took advantage of his victory to impart t,o that chief eertain si'cri't 
docti'incs w’hicli haai hitherto not beim taught. This sne.cess was followed 
Iw anothei' (V)uall\’ slrikine success. One SiikaJyaiualla,' wi' a,i’e told, 
who was mrihle to defeat liiin m disputation on this occasion, uses! 
mae’ic as liis waaipon and made the palan«')iiiu-b('arers of the Achavya unahle 
to ilischaree, iheir mission hv tlii'e.atenin^ tlicm with a Ih’ahmarakslias ; hiil 
Nainar whose skill had hafded even the impv'icians of Malabar j)rov('d a victoi' 
and had the pleasure of liavine his opponent for his disciph'. 'Idle, convi'rsion 
of a non-Vaishnavit(' Ihuiliinam Dasa Kaja iw name, llu' composition of a 
ti‘('atis(' called Sardrf faisa iu/ridia for his sa,ke, a.nd tiu' vaaKpiishinu' ef ndi- 
'p'Uis rivals in the courts of the 'relii^t’u hiiips of the nortli, arc oilier iiuadenls 
meiitioned in the (inrnptiranipara before Ids return to (lonjeeveram. Jt was 
after this event tliat the Dvitiya Jh'ahmaiantra Svami died, as has lieiai 
already mentioned, at Tinipati and that his disciples eaiiK' io Nainar. 

The activiiv of Nainar a,t ('onjeeviTam naailled the days of Ids fathtT 
Endowed with talents which wene mitiii’allv rich and which had been tiadimd 
bv tJie scholar of liis a^e, hi' was in (w-ery way fitted to adorn llw 

])]ac(^ of his latfier. A iarf^e nuinher of works ti'stilit's lioth to his erndition 

1 For a reiurenoo in Sikalyanialla and a worl: aitivibuted to hii.i 0(hir<iaHijluirii. -on i'l-ne 
Se.sbayiri Sa-itri's Rep. Hmisht. Tam, MSS., No. 1, ISild 7, rp. S -I. - rii-alyaiiuilla bud th,‘ liiles 
of Kavimalla and Mallayarya. Tfr was ilic son of ono Mfulbaia anti bu l, it ia Nuitb a union ihn 
effect that Rilma taught him the Sabityaslstra. Tlmo'c bin writing iIjp beautiful poem Ihidra' 
Rdghava, See also Prof. Bhaudarkar’s Linfs of Sans. MSS., ISVd. 
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aiK] Jus industry, — tin' Sard r/ hasanff rah iiu' Ahliaijapradd/iiaHarcv^' the 
irolha j'arlhdrtrA Prahif.ntlJafsdra A iln^ Ta f f radni-iiach ulalcanid the 

Rahxisjja tra jjachnUirka m , ' the A hdr<(,H iif(cnh(ini,' the^ Ah/d s‘n./ iJid^arijd-h'h ydfuid' 
the Safji/nhahrah))iasani'(rth(('ininiA the Sauh'drata lai ni. ' liic. A l.diPta khauda- 
tlu' A rid ifd.klia )i nt tianip ( ho '.rifdf/a.stihddrthafi iniaifiuii Ihr Tadva- 
ai (dd dl:al dpa ^d n t i { !u' Adhika ra)(achi ntdfuaui p the Mluidin-'rlpddukd- 
jHtritrdpam tho Jlariua.^aadrsit mA the' KdklUr^iDidrdnn}' ttce Hi'sid('s 
ihtsein' six lisMt on Die ^Ld’oe.l lU'ss of Ids liu her : — l he- { )r.d lidiaa ii- 

’ tlie PraiHaf itdsh (a l:<( m A'* Dk* DfPi Jatprapat ti i\\c Di aacha r pa , 
the Dr.d'ka riff r(f had h }/d N((d nnd th«‘ l^iP ai-a ndddl. IDjuaily erudite in 
Sanskrit and in 'rand), (‘(|ualh at lionie in eompiisit ion and in eoni rowu’sy, 
(‘([ualls' a])!e in industry a-nd in or;;a.niz it ion, Nainar Veliarea wsis an (dojesd 
of admiration to his followi'rs and terror to Ids opjioneuts. Manx oi' liis 
literary worlcs wans' Sanskrit naidernids of Ins taDic'r's ’Pandl and M a.n i praxala 
ireati.-^es and designed to appeal to a wider world. 

Nainar Ddiarya eiosrd his ilhistadius • eaiwr in Dr' ><xLr Jap.t e.orrt'- 
sponciing to A.n, 1115. Ht* sliould iiax-' keen alioiK )duety-nin(\\-ears ol a^^'e. 
at liis d(’atli. No ttxiciu'r exaa- di<'d with y;a“e‘‘it.* r rea-^on for satis! a(‘lion at 
])is own puist and aerdevonnmt s. and none witli n nna-e _:;enu)n'' yi'arniny to 

^ A l)o-a oIucidatirMi ia Saiiskiit of the priiu'ipt of tii - /{n i/ttHuVii 

'Phis is uSaaskrir vnf-.iati of D^sika’s wori; of tliMt iiaia •. it deals wilii ilo' V i 'a'/ iX /.' aooe 
i irandgatl and its yignincancc. 

^ This is also a froo Sanskrit rondoriug (.d iii^sika’s .Mauii*' a\ .i I a worlc oi thf same name, 

^ Ou iho Alvfti’s and tholr Prahandhu', siinila'' 'o J aud 

i aud ^ Those at’o five Sanskrit translations of leesika' works of llio .same namo. 

A oonimentary on Dt-sika’e 1\ yd said aha, on Saranag.-ui. 

A work on the (HovonaJ attributes of the Lord, witli a view oj show that Dio LialimHo i a 
personal (toil and not Kirguna as iho iMayavadis say. 

A treatise on d-inhS iiko'Iy to a’^iso in inxn’s in:u Is a i 1 i-'pli-v t.- th 'Oi, 

n A refutation c>f i.hi' \d’ aitic doctrine of tin.' on* iv v of Jiv'Huia an 1 Paranin laid. 

1* A work refuting the Advaitic doctrine Lhad Jix'a tS Ihahinain und<‘i illusion. 

A ti'Cafiise on the moaning of the w od Tvaga or 'enunciatlou, whif-h nocars in t lie e'i/ft 

In elucidation of J)Ssika’s philosophic work Tattiuunuktfi kahip.i. 

A gloss on the hrahviasutra. 

1C An exposition of IX'sika’s Mimdmsd'pddukf} . 

d and q^kesc works \v<'ve c' ideutl}' in imitation of DCDika’r. Harnna ninilkia. Thnv .. ou) to 
liax e boon lost . 

U’* Benedictory verses in Sanskrit on Desika, twelve in number. 

^0 Eight xerses of praVer to Desika. 

51 It deals with the SaranrJgati or self-suiTender totin' grace of iheAcdiarva. It (U' 

1 n Banfikrit verses. 

A description of Deska's daily habits in twenly-iwu Sanskrit, '.fuses. 

This is a description DeDka's person and sho'^vs th" ('xi reme <l,.vot I'Ui of jSain ir Ach'it ya 
jn :ii'^ father and t-'acln-r. U contains foiiricon verst-s aiul is, aS u.sual. digriiried aud erudite iu 
ntyie. . 

5* Java, Panguni, Krishna-saptarai. 
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leave the world. His aiubitioii as well as his pride had been richly grati- 
lied by what he Irad been able to achieve, by liis realization tJiat, in the opinion 
of his following, he had ifolluwed in the footsteps of iiis illustrious prede- 
cessor. And no other eonujientary is needed to deniouslrat*' liis go^atuess 
than that his dcpai'tiire from th(- world wiis tin- sign ol' a Ircrnendous 
Prabandhic activity which resulted in the. dcthroiicmeut ol' orthodoxy iVom 
ils supreme ])lacy. at SrTrahgaan. Naiim* luol indt^^d appointed, just hoforo 
liis death, his able disciples Ih-aitivadilhavarikaiaim Auua , Ghaukasailam 
Ammal ^ Varadaeharya, the grandson of tha;t. Varadadia i vii who was Aciiarya 
before Atreya Kaimumja) an<l Kdamhi Nainar ; bill ah!(‘ as these w'cj-e, tliey 
could not smxarssfully stem the advajicing tide of flu; Jhahandhic moveiiient. 
With the deuith of Nainar, Ihiis, w(' e.ome to the close of that long line of 
Acharyas who began with Nalha Muni an<l who i‘c‘))re,^('ntod liu' unity of 
Sri Vaishiiavism. 


sjhrnoN n 

hi']': ( )|e.AMZA'l ION ()!'• Mli*. PlNMlAXO’.ile PA ivT\ 

d’li(' aetivilies of Xa,mar and Ih ahiiiaJ a.iil r;i, wei'r* iookeel 

upon wdtii a,V(a‘sion by a, strong and growing si'ciionof in > V.iisleiaA a '‘ominn. 
nit,\', it. iiiis hc'cii :iijead\ mentioned how In tli; iiirly (l:i\s ol J)o‘uka 

tlica’c^ arose a [iiiriisan inoeement undor PilNii I j')kae!iai’>;t oi- latliiM' liis 
hrotlie.j’ Aia.gia Pei'iimai Naanar, a.t Sriraiiga in, and how \'eda.iira. Dehka 
))refeLTed a lil'e of sc|i'-ex jlr ;p, Sat\ amao'jigaiani to on*' of eoiilrov'ao\ with 
men w'lio pi‘ofe^s"(l ills own erecd. Ii i,-. liighiv j)rol)ad)le fiia.t ihs pa.rtv ol 
Ala.gni Penimal Xaina.r would ha \ e (ra n^lomi d l hems h’i o inio a dedaiief 
(‘ommunity if t liev had allowed to ea,i-r\ on llieir woih in pcaee. l>uL 

a variiav of rsa/sons piawaomal sni;!i a iendeiiey towards I'igidilw riie. ('arl\' 
deat.h of Ahigia Ihaaiinah ' m the lii st phuxa remove<l tie' guiding spirit, the 
(Ivnaiiiie foiaa' of the whole moxeimaii.. ifis hrotin'r Pi ia.i .1 iokae.Jiai'va wa.s 
indeed oj tin,' saaiit' xawvs; hut he wa^ (eo .sla'ong an admirer ol \d'dcintaj 

Dehka 'dind ton ])i-()afl-ujind(al a. X’aishuava to he the idral leaden ol a. piireJy 
sectarian creed. Jie. inde.ed hocamr' the cham])ion ejf the u-ew parly, Lait imdeuo 
liis lead it xva.s not so aggia.'ssixe oi- bigot, ed as in the, daws of Ids hrotheu’. 

tlie ^(df-'‘xdc of Veelanta, Dcsika. la^moveal ojjposition and went to 
produce an ahoxaiu-e of xigoi-oiis a,e'tiviix-. AlK»ve’' all, there came, in ld:27, tliC' 
.Muhanimaelaii capt.ure and saor!; of Sidraugaan. hlu' god liuusell was 
compellexl te> fly for I'efuge, and IXllaa 1 j )kat:l!ar\'a , with amiumher r)f devoted 
disci}des, followed t!i(' <l<aty to Madura. h)n thi' xvay, xxeMi.i.x'e aiiaaidy seen, 

1 Yatlndrdpriii'o It ((.[)}■ <i I ]'. la. 

a'bih is cltar in ihc fact, tliat ho slauiiol Lii^' iJli'isliya uiitt r J)G<iha ami tii.C ii*' onnpe'yacl H 
Taitiyan of paiie gyrical xcisu in bir^ honour. 
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ho died in the villa^^e of Jyfitisbkudi. His death was imiiicdiatoly followed by 
the disor’^anizafion of his flotdv. Tlu' man vvlio was t-o sneeecd him and to 
earrv on t ]')0 movtouenh dhiaivayino’i l/illai or BrT Sahosa, as lu'. waiS (‘a.lied, 
was not Net riscan Hew\as sliil, as liio Y(iil)i(lr(t})ra cdna i)r((hh(tva puts it, an 
official at Madura and liN’ing a liih of \^'( )rjdi!U'ss arid staisinil pleasure'. Ye'.ars 
were to jaiss hefoj'C lie waas to i enounce the pomp a.nd ])lea,snres of a sccailar 
lord to tlic .s])iritiial authority and ])ie(y of a rcli^h)us Icadeir Jhl lai Lcdviicharya, 
therefore, eonte.nt('.d himself witli the choice, of certain disciple, s ol his t(.)i* 
prepai’iire fhe way for tin- i-efurm and elevat>ion of ihc' future’ leader. He 
a[)])oiutod one Kfira Kidot tama dasa to teacli him tlu' Bluish aaid tlieir 
meaniu;^s ; hiiaikaamanyudi Ihilai and dhriippntku’i diyar lo leach the 
I'i rarailHioJ i ; Niilur Ih’ikii to expound to him tlu' commentaries on tin' Nitlu.ifira 
/h'u/>a//o’/eo and Vlanjdkii ih’hai t(‘ impart, instiaudioii on Y,{( pf and 
otlur \\oJ•]>:^'. Atlei- making tli<“se arran^^taneiii s, IhUai .1 jokachar\ a d('.parlc‘d 
'i/oin the world. 

Kuraknlot tama Dasa promptly [ii-otanah'd to discharge lia.' duties eiii rusted 
to liim. H(‘ went to Madura, a,nd foimd in BrlAaiK.'^a a sliaiueless dehaiUcliee. 
.Hecitin;_i' I lu' sac.*red TirNrin(ft<ii)i. however, Ix'loia^ him, h(' diaev the. aUenlion of 
the, aJiandoned man., and vva.s a-do.'d hv liim t-o ht; favoured \villi its meaaiiirL;. 
Kurakuloita ma Dasa, with a view to provok(' (lu* eurio^ily of llc' suppliaii’it. 
proudly ^pa,t at him and reihsed t<» answer, savin- that iu' w a,s unlit In learn 
it! Srlsailehi, however \\'as noi)ly ohsi inale. When on otu' oeea.sion ]u'. went 
round tile city, iu' iiappened to im'et Ihxsa. As soon as Ik* saw him, lie aliyjiieil 
frouj his elepliant, f('ll at liis hw't, and imploia'd his uraee. Kill akulott a loa 
Dasa .ne»w felt lhat the time for fullillin- Ins piaaa'pjor’s ma.nda ! e \\ a,s conu'. 
He, therefore, condescended to lake Siasailcsaa home, mid t-aeli liim ilie lessons 
lie ha.d lemauMl from i'ijjai Dnk:eeliar\ a,. (hi< daw \\<' are inlormwl, t^rTsahesa 
■\sas unahU', iii eonse(pieju.*e of his olticiai duties, t<i uiliaid to jiis teaeher. ddie 
latter was dis])!e<is('d, and did. not po ilie noxi da\ l'.> his disciple's i-esideiicix 
"Die fojaner theieipKMi proccMaled on fool to hi.- leaeher's hom-a and after a 
Jon*;' waiitin-, reeeiv'.Ml pardon, and a. maiidate to mess with (.u'rlain eJtlu.T 
disciples ol' liis master. As the o'sult of tiiis, we arr- infoi’nied, I hi' disci- 
ple iuid a spiritual a w akc'mn^. ] l( ahandoiii'd liis oftice and ric.hes, ai:id 
looking' on Jiis teacher as his (iod, [)roce.e<led to the viliaoe ot Sikkil wlu're the 
latter li\cdmuid spent liis daystheie in lifs c.e)mpan\ , Veai's jiasscal in tliis 
maniua’. till Kh'/jukulottama JAisa t(M.)k !ea,V(W)l Iju* woild. rjie ds iny teaciior 
counselled liis disei])le to -,) to Tirukkanna-nyudi Ih’llai and d’iruppntkuli 
Jeyar for learning certain otlier lessons in tlie l^rabumi ha^. Siasailfoa then 
Avent to the first of 1 he,s(^ t\\ o j-cljolars aad h'arnt from liim the. n(.ji(;ral and 

1 I’hfc Sai'la is a \v.)r)< uf • 'tiumi .'.luuzas coutai n uig ibr ef tJur tearlhiigs o{ 

laUai Lbkik'liuiyu as giou la ills S>\ ihicli<i.nabhf(t//o.nian. ’ Triciin. Caial., i91a, p. 219. 
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broad meanings of tlie Ndldi/impfahandha. Ho had not tlic fortiuK' to study 
under the other scholar, liovvover, as the latter ])ad died just a few days before 
his arrival at Tiru[)putk^i]i. But Provideiua' l ad arranged tbi' an equally 
efticient substitute. For just^it tln^ time of ^rTsaiies.i/s arrival at Goiijeevoram, 
Nalur Piliai of Tiriinarayauapuram and his son Acludian Pillai, great 
scholars in tlio Prabandlia , Jiad come tlieTa‘, foi- the worship of God Varadaraja. 

‘ ^rilsail(-?sa [)roceeded with tliem to Mysore and learnt from them tlie history 
and tlie details of tluj d(),00(). After this, the indofatigal)!e S(‘holar weijit for 
tlie south. He rc!stor(‘d tlm idol of Sathakopa. ol' Alvar-Tirmiagari to its 
original phna'. from its I’efiige at Tii-nkkmiriinhi,^ and r('viv(‘d f,1i(' prosperity of 
fliat lH)]y plaee. PiYH*eedijig them io Tn^vniiflruni, lx* studied t'x' Flantaliddai 
under Vlfinjolai Pillai, wlio had d<'(lir;bted his hdV to tlie servien of Padma- 
nabha. 

SiMsaildsa, bad Jiow’ eomphded liissludies and came to be eonsidi'red tlie 
undisputed header of the sehool of wliie>h PiMa.i T iOkm'harya had lic.uai the heiju."' 
It is diiheuK, to sa.y, owing <o the abscaiee of elironology in orthodox 
tiYaitises, how long Srhsaalesa wais an ofiicer, how long a. student, aiid liow 
long tJie leader of his seliool. Tt is (.‘(U'tain, howeveis that at tlui time of Pilfai 
Tjnkacharya’s deYiih, iae about a.d. PSiT, lu^ w:is a, yomig man,''^ (miirely absorbed 
iji a life of luxm'y and sensna.1 j)lea,siir(\ Supposing tlnit his reform by 
.Knraknlottaaiui Dasa took jilaca^ s('vtai or ('iglit years after, it is evident that 
T Iruvuildi must liave foiana-lly begun his sliidii.’s under Dasai in 13r'h>. It is 
not known bow long lie studied under him; but placing it tentatively at 
aPoui ten years, we. iiave to inlVr iFat SrTsailr‘-;a mnsf. have formally 
a.(jknowledg(‘d llu^. hsidersh ip of liis (us'ed a.hoiil, PGa nv 1350. 

dhie y((fhulr(Cpr<( inijmpnfJjJidnd- c.*kairi\ informs ns that V I var dh’ruriagari 
\vas tlio sctaie of SrT.sailesa’s lecture's. Moi' need \vc he sui’prised at it. 
^rlraiigam, tlie grea.t e('ntrt‘ of V.iishinavism. was uiuhvr INfusalmaai occupa- 
tion. Bahganatha hiinst'lf wa.s a,n e^xile at Tirupati. Plie le.mpit' was 
indeed not destroved, but ('vea'y nK)m(‘nt ilna'e. was tlie. daugm- of dtsstruction, 
h'be g’reat Vedanta Besika was a refugiH' at Sai.yamaaigahim and though 
liis laPours wei'c. not, ^vithout advantage.' tn the A^aislinava, woi'ld, yet they 
were carried on in tin? midst of glofuny and deiiressing circumstanceB.* 
dhierc were, it is true, some peo[)le a,t leaist, who hrawed tiu' dangers of Alusal- 
man vandalism and persecution, ‘and whose active and, patient courage made 

1 Seo h'p. Et'p., p. 18, wlion' ‘Ui-. NavaBimhachat' points out that the Alvar 

.sojourned for a time liore. An in'^erijaion in the Uaniabhaara t'uuple might refer to it. 

Appillai’a TiriDuud 'utd aivn., liowever, says that Sn'iailosa was hoiai at Ivuutipara in K. 1129 or 
A.D. 1328 {Vihhahva, Vyhisi, visdkiw). So Lolcjn-bfirya must have died 1)cfoie hi.s birtii. Tint it 

later on says tliat tl)e latter gave iho 'panc}Lasnins7ciir,t. l.o the fornv.'r. (/I’his is ineouais- 

toiit with the version of the YailndrapravaniLpralihava). hhidetitl)' K. 1 }29 i.s a juislake for 4109. 
Sec Journal of South Indian Associatio)i, 1914, June. p. 299. 

6 
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them stay at SrTrau^am. Hut tlic disti’css of niilitavv occnpation naturally 
so. reduced them tliat they could hardly support an active^, propa-^aiida of their 
yosj^els or an open pursuit of theij’ i*oligious (‘ndep,vours as in the days of 
the pi’e-Masrihnan domination. It is iiot surprising therefore that while 
Vedanta Desika was h'ctuidng on the Bhaslif/ds and tliu P rabandhas at Satya- 
mahgalain, Srisailesa carried on tlie luoveiiu'iit of ih’liai Lokacliarya at Alvar 
Tirunagari and spr(*ad ihe prahandhiv gesped over the land. 

It IS not known Ik )W long ^rTsailehi. c'.iriic'd on his propiigeiuhi at Aivar 
Tiiamagari ; l)ut we liavc' reasons to thiidv that it. must havo ('xl,<‘nded over 
a e()m})aratively long period of lifty y(\ir-.’ J'^oj- ilie Yft ti ml r(ij)rar(i)t(fi)rahJidva 
distinctly tells ns that lie was engagJKal in his hagina's till he a.cgiiiia'd lor his 
j)apil the celelii’Mted Manavrihaniahamnni, destined, in progri'ss of time, 
to organize the schc>ol of Pilla/i .1 j >kac]iarya. into a disLinig. s('!'t of Si*I 
Vaislmavism. Mauavahi was tlu' son of one 'hiha, kida.ndar Annan, a pious 
aad wadl-read scliolar of Alvar Tii-unagari an<l Sri I vahgana yadvi, the 
daughter of Alagia Manavaja Penimal Pillai, a diseipln of Pillai P kaeliarya 
who, ever since his master’s death, had been living at Sikkil. Alanavala 
was born on Thursday’, tlie fourth day of the bright fortnight of tJie month 
of AippP'i, of year Sadbarana, K. 4771,wJiich corresponded - to Oetoher 
A.D, 1370. Nothing specially notew'ortliy took jilact^ in tli*' period of cliild- 
hood and youth of Ala-gia Manavala. He w’ent through llie usual train- 
ing of a A^aishnava youth and became educalt'd l>\- his fat luu' in the 
VSdas and other knowledge of tlu^ day. Tlu! meaning of tlie Prahatulhaa 
and the Baliasya>i ex])laiiied by Pillai IjOkacharN a lie als/j letirnt at the feet 
of liis father. When a.bout twenty he enr(U(al the life of a houst^dioldcM’ and, 
Jiaving soon after lost liis fatlier, pi-oeauhal to SrThiiJeska and IwcaiiK' his discijilc. 
The Yai uidrapravaiiaprahhdvu does not give tlie date of tliis cuaait ; lait as wo 
are told that Alagia Alanavala was horn in Pi7() aaid that he became? 
f^rjsailesa’s disciple after lie enter(.ul ihodribastd.^rani't, wo sluill not lie lar from 
the truth if we sipipose that it must liave ta.k<*n [da.e(' some time about 
A.ii. 1395. 

It is difficult to say, owing to waint of materials, liow long Ahigai Manavala 
^vvas the disciple of Srls'aile.sa. The orthodox treatises spe'ak, liowever, as 
though the period of discipleslii]) w^as com])araaive!y long, and (covered a 
number of years. All during tliis jieriod, xMauava’a, studi('d aaid mastered 
the Tamil Veda and its meanings. He, at the sam(^ tiui(% (udneed a \voud(u;ful 
devotion to Eamanuja, built a separate shrine in Jiis lioiiour, esiahlislied four 

1 That i.s from about 134.0 to about- 1100. 

According to the Yatindra'pravanaprahhdva the exact date was K. 1371, Sddhdrana, A^Hnja 
Sukla iPrhutsc]si}\ MUla. K. 4371 is levidcutly a mistake for 4471. ^ Ti) uiimdiadaivu 

gives it oorrectljx Homo iiHinKfiCf ipfs gi-. e Friday wro?igly for Thursday. See, Journal South 
Indian AsBOcintion. June. 1914, p. '260, 



streets jirouJKi it, and coiiijjoscd a? poem (j(( tlrcija rofisati to celebrate his 
greatness. Srisailesa was so much jdeast'd, wc' arc’ iuloriued, with his 
disciple tJiat he declared Jiim to be an avatar oi‘ the great Bhashyakara 
himself, and imi.)i*essed on his otlior disciples to regard him as such. And when 
some time alter, lu' died, he c'xacted ironi Alagai Manavala, we are further 
informed, a vow to the ellt^ct that Jie Would sprcnid tJie te^-acliings of the 
Alvars as expounded in the d(),OUO ])roadcast over the land, that he would study 
the Bliashya and tlie Sanskrit woiks only once and that lie would inake 
Jsrirangam itself tiio centre of Ids pi-o])aganda. 

Aftnr the death of Srlssilesa, Ahigia Mapavala st ayed for some time — we do 
not know' ] low long — :it A ivai dhi’unagari. It was at this time that tdic celebra- 
t'd Krimanuja. JTyar, ( h (' founder of t he Vanainamalai inatl) and the j‘ight-haiid 
man of Alapavalii Mahaniitni, hc'cainc' Ins disei[)le. Knowm as a luruscholdcr by 
the name' of Ala-gia A^ai-adaa-, Uainannja riTyar — lie la.eame a, immedi- 

a.ttdv alter liis aiaival at dhjaina.gaj'i — was, fj’om tins tine', the. elded' man- 
in realit vs in tJu’ V ralxinfUiic nioVi'iiKUU. Jl(‘ scamis to liavi' been [)ersonalf\ 
a far stronge r man tlian MaLuivaja Maliamnid. An impartial reader of th<’ 
yah;utrajyrav((ruqn‘i(bhdr(( c’sinnot hut notice tlu^ greater strcngtli of cliaracter 
w hicdi tin; liciitonant dis[)lay( d. Manavala is comparatively a wc‘ak figure'. 
Iin'king in Idiat d\na.niic loiaa.' >\ldc]i is alisoluteiy noc(.\s,sar> lor a religious 
j-elorinei' or doetrinal innovator. H('- might have.' hec'n a greaU-r statesman, 
a mo.rc’ lactl'ul and sljicwd leader. Indeed ho must have been |)crs(.)nal]y a 
jiiagiictic ligiirc'. lie seems to liave eonimanded enormous iidiuence over his 
lolh uvea s and the lownr classes in paidicular, wiiose position in the religious 
activities of t he land he trie'd sinceu’cly to better. But wliatever he did, he did 
iu a timid, iK'sitating mannei-. Again and again lie objected, as w(.i shall sec*- 
presently, to iiile rieie witJi tie' Ae.duiryic familic’s at SiTraiigam lest any such 
attemjit miglit Jeail (o a ea tast roplie ; and it was the stronger and more 
fanatical personalifN of Kamriimja. rJlyaa’ that boldly bade for Acharyic 
sH|)reniacy. 

Tlie influenc<‘ of Jlamanuja Jiyar and othei's sliowed itself m the desire 
of ]Maiuiva[a Alahaimmi to go to Srlrangam and liojdly prc.ach Ids doctrim'.s 
there. hA>rtunaIel\ the eoast was to some, (exttait clear to idui, because^ 
Nainar ;\cliai’\a had, lik(' Ins pjadeeessors, made' (lonjecveram his head- 
quarters, and left Siaiaiigain to iti^cll. About the \ea,r 1100, therefore., Mana- 
vala Alahamuni found himsell in the. gi‘eat stronghold of ^rlvaislinavism. He 
came to the Uihode oi one Auuaii, aai adherc'iit. of t.Jie J^}'ab(indJnc school and 
a scholai' of Tinimajiyaiii, who had cc.uiie to ^rii’ahgam and been expounding 
the ‘24,000 to some students. Tlie storw goes Unit, as soon as the stranger 
prostrated at his feet, Annaai recogni/wd in him an avatar, felt that lie should 
sec him res])ect( d and Iionoured by the temple authorities, and therefore took 
hin.i to tlie Bliatta wlio was the manager of tlie slirine, and made him, on 
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hm hearing the interpretation of a stanza from the Tiruvdijmoli, realize that 
he was greater than the autlior of the 36,000 itself and tliat special honour 
should he done' him in the tem})Ie. Tims was gained the tirst step in Alagia 
Manavahi’s pi’ogrc^ss, the first acquaintance betwe^en liiin and the great shrhu', 
which he was soon to makes by his genius, the centre of Ins own creed. In 
tlie days wliicli folkovt'd, Alagia Manavaja acquainted himself with the scenes 
of the labours of JTiai I j;>ka.chaj'va and others of liis school. lie furthei' 
demoted .liimsell to llie examination of old treatises on tl]e VrahcDidluu with u. 
view to la scue theju from oblivion ; and to give a. [)ractieal side to Ins educa- 
tion li(' visited the holy sinines of Ihrukeilrir, Sliolmghiir, Jh’umhi, etc., and 
turned toAvai'ds dhnij(a,ti. His arj’ival at Tirujiati was, says tie; Yatpidni 
pravaAjUjn'aldidvK , foi\ -sliadowed by a miracle, d'lie grixit dlyar of that 
place had a vision to the iffeet tlial a grcait Arlvaisliuava was lying from 
west to ( asl in tlie fonii of a liugt' mountain, and that oiu' was standing neai' 
•'hiuj ! Ht' naiTaled tins rejiiai’ka,l)le visioii to the people of dhrnyaiti. Some 
among ihc' lieJii'ors nJio w(‘re eonu' from (he staUh told tluan that tlu' vision 
must evidently reler to Manavaja and his lile-l(»ng friend .Kaiuanuja Jlyar! 
Meanwhile, MaijavaJa, tlie miconseiuus suhject of the visi(.ni, rea-eiu;d tlu'. hills. 
Alter the visit to (u»viiuki Ifaja's sluhice he ascended the holy hills. The 
vision concerning him [)rovt‘d w ry fojtiinate for him ; loi‘ he found himself, 
to his own surprise', welcomed iti gia at poitip hy t]}e Jlytir and temple author- 
ities. From Tirii])ati, Manavahi is said to have' procecaled to lliat gi'e'ai ('cntre 
of orthodoxy and scholarship, the lioly (kmjeevt ram, the i))aco which itad just 
witnessed the' lerss of its great ornament isaina]' Acliar^a. At fij’st the visit was 
a flying one, for Alagia, Manavaja soon ]>roceeded le) Sri)jerunibndrir, the larth- 
place of liamamija ; bill in the latte ]• plae'e, tlie Ihiashx akai'a himself, it is 
said, asked Alagiii 'Mauavahi, his own avaldr, to i'eturn lo Chjije'.eveu’am and 
leavn tJje Sn Blululuja there, at Die; le'e't ol Kdanila Faina r. Kdamln Nainar 
was, as we have already se'.e ii, Die i-epre'sentative of Die orthode)x school of 
A’edanta Dt'sika, and was, thesrefejjx', Du* chief autheaizcrl te^aclier of the 
Ijhdsliija, Hence tlie.' necessit} of Ajagia Manavala te) proceed to him and 
sit at. liis feed. 

Tile importance of Alagia Mauavala's re'soj't to ('()nje,'.everani in order to 
study the Ijlidsltija under Fainar can hardly I)e (‘xaggerated. It clearly 
jiruves that MaDavaia was outside' the ‘Bhash\ic iijie of Acharyas,^ It 
also shows t-hat lie' liad to go to that sclioe)! which lie in his heart oppose3d and 
di’caded. It shows Diiil he was undei- an obllgatloH to gej there, as other- 
wise ])(' e'r)uld haj dly gain the- allegimice of men. It cannot be doubte^d tiiat 
Jie must iiave looked upon tliis necessity as amisej'j. Fdj sphere could be 

1 This is fnrtLcr pro’, ed by tho fyet that the Vaishnavas of the Tehgalai Boot have oven now 
ic. study tho Sri .UMshfn aftor reciting certain i)reliniimu3’' verseB in honour of W^^danta D^aika and 
hifci Bha.shyic predecessors. 
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more uncongenial to him than Conieevcram. Tl, was theiai that the cult of 
Vedanta Desika was in full swing. It was there that the orthodoxy of 
Vaishnavism had found yii unassailable stronghold. It was tlicro tliat the 
greatest opponents of tlie ‘ Tehgalai heresy ’ lived. To go in tlie midst ot 
such an atmosphere was an unpjilatable act, but Alagia Mauavaia had no 
other .alternative. The Yatin<lr((prav((nfiprahh(n)a indeed tries to give au 
ingenious turn to the whole incident, and pja.Iw'iids to look upon it as a minor 
episode, Tt says that when ]\I:inav<i!a \vas at Siiperuiuhndnr, the Hhash yakai'a 
appeared to him in a vision, ])r(‘sent('d to him tlu' Sri Jihdslipf, \md told him to 
go to CoJijeevc'ram and study the Ijhds/iijif at the lec‘t of Kdaiiihi Nainai', 
saying that he himsi'lt would t(‘ae.h him in the form of Njiinar ! Jxamanuju 
is fiirtlua' said to have', added tluit Ma.ipiA’aia was to study tlui iJlid^Inja ojil\ 
oiicii — and that to oblige' hims(df aiid SrJ Snileshi mid not for the sake ol 
the Bttdshpf' itself — and that lie should in future devote himself to tlu* 
Prahandhas nloiu'! Tlu* seholars of tJu' Vadag;ahii ))ersuasion naturajl\ 
condemn this ve'rsion of the facts. They ej-iticize the h'gejid as a tnyth. I’he 
introduction of the, statsunent that Jtamannja hims(!lf taught in (lie guise 
of Nainar, tlu'v say, is the ungrateful iH'littleitK'iit of :i scholar to whom the 
Jlyar owed the little kmowledge he possessr-d of tht^ IdidsJiifas. Thttii, again, 
tliey ask, not mirt'asonaldy, whethci’ J(amanuja himself could have advised one 
to study liis ow 7 i JJhdshija once only and declared that it wiis not so important 
as tlic Prabandhas Would it not 1)0 a sidf-condeiimation on the part of 
Jvamanuja? Would it not bf' a denial of the y/fwssi/// ()f his own existencii 
and labours ? Would it not be equal to the undeianining of tlie very basis and 
glory of ^rlvaishnavism ? Would it not result in the immediate overthrow 
of ^rTvaishuavism by other creeds? Would it not go against tlie declared 
wishes of Natha Mum, of Y&munacharya, and other sages whose life-long 
desire had lieen to provide a Sri BJidshija even though the Prabandhm 
existed tlu'ii ? Tluoilleged disrt'ga.rd of the Sri Phd-^hpr then, by its own 
author i^ a, myth, a, pi’oducl, of the [)re]nd](H‘ of lah'r d’chgalai w i*i tea's ^ who 
devoted ilu'mscKais to the. J^rabandhas at lhc‘ cxpcaiee of llu‘. Ij/iashijit. 

A word niav h(' mentioiU'd a<hont tlic date of A!a,gia Mauavahi’s studies at 
Conjeevei'am. Wliat was his agi^ vvluai he eauie lliitiier? No autlioritii's* 
give dehnite. answers to this ([uestion. J^)ut the \ ada-i/. givi's certain 

facts wliich enable us appioximately to hx the date ol this ('veni. It says tliat 
the great Nainar Aeharya died in A.o. TITl-ir) {Japa), ii\u] that lui a))poiiited 
his disciples, Kdamlii Nainar, Prativadibhayaiikara Aniain, and Emheriimanar 
Ap[)a,, to continue his work. Tt was the lirst of these Acharyas tliat Maua- 
vaia Mahamuni a])proaehcd. liis arrival at Ponjoeveram must have liappened, 

1 The extremity to which this prejudice is carried is seen iu the Srtvachaiuibhushana- 
mlmdiniia which says that as the Sri Bhdshya was the more result ot the study of the Bodhdya- 
navriitiy it had no Aoharyiy sauetiou and so was not sudiciently authoritative I 
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■thL'i'cloro. some time al)()iit 1420, i.o. when l\c was about fifty years old. We do 
not kuow Jiow lou^ lie stay ed tliei;(‘ ; Imt if vve su])))()se tliat he went through 
tlio iihdr^liija ill all its a,sj)ects in three or tom* yoars^ wo shall have to attribute 
his rctnni to JsrTraajgam roughly to liis lilty.lifth year, i.o. to adioiit the 
vv'ar 1425. 

The. studios of A'agia, Manavaja under Kdamlii Naiuar are differently 
inter[)reted by tlit' difterenl schools. Thi' VadiKj. (lurup. says rhat, as his 
knowledge incieased, he (‘ame (o e.iit»‘rtaiii such a deep devotion to Desika 
tluit, in tlu' later da\>. of iris life,, wlien his disciples wanted to elevate him to 
divine rank, ho re fused ilie honour on the ground that he was nothing after 
Vedanta Desiloi. 'The Yai'uidntprarit n((prahh(ira, on tlu' other hand, gives 
one thc' im|)i’ossion that the. disciple wa.,s grcaler lluin tlu‘ teaelun*, and Alagia 
5faiiavrila was in a most inoongenial atmosphere. It gives a number of 
'lids to [)j‘ov(' this a.lleged siij)erioriiy'. One of LIk' [rit'iids ot Kdambi Nainar, 
Aiyaihaj .Appii lyv name, it is said, wa,s so much struck witli the quickness 
of Alagia Aiaauivaja’s grasp that, lie told Nainar (hat he wa,s not adjusting 

his lectures to ilo' genius of the disei])le. Na.inar, we are fnrtlKO' informed, 

sigiiitieantlv aske.d Aj)[)a to rec,a[)itiilate the lessons wit!) the distinguished 
learner Die m.'Xt da,\. Api)a. tlK'rcupon devot.ed himself to thcit woi*k, and 
found, lO his intense smqa’isvs tliat Alagia Alanavahi was conning the lesson 
witi'j a thousand mouths! Again, on another occasion, wv ar(*. told, Alagia. 
Mana.vala engaged tlie oilier diseiplos of Nainar in coiUrovcrsy, and defeated 
tliem hy the display of an nnrivalled lore in Ingic, in graninnir, in Mimamsa, 
etc. I'roin liiesc tacfs, continues the Yatlfulrapravarjiipraldidva, Nainar ixwv 
pointed out to his disciples that Alagia. Alanavala, was no ordinary student, 
that he was an avatar. i'Ut he did not. know ichosc avatar ho was. lie 
therefore asked him to show iiim liis true i'orui. Vlu.' disc.i[d(\ we aie (.old, 

hesitated to do so, lait <>n sca-ond thoughts resolviul to gyatify liis teacher’s 

desire. Taking him to a. dark solitai’v place, tlu'i’id'orc, lu', w(.' art' informed, 
kindled a light, and assumed his true form, the thousand-liooded Adiseslia ! 
The teacher was exceedingly afi'aid, and asked him to rc'suine his huimin guise, 
piver after, lie displayed, continues tlie Y<( Ihicl rapravanaprahltdva, great 
solicitude to the health and widfare of the distinguished disei))le, and sup|)lied 
milk from liis own liousdiold ! Above adl lie felt that mucli time must not be 
wasted on tlie rJidstijja in fulurt', that the wuidd waited for Alagia Mana- 
vala’s grand works on llu' l^rabandlias, arid that he should, therefore, run 
through the JJltdrIijfas [ 4’hc I'aday. (tnrnp. of course does not support the 
Ycbtlndrapravanajn^iblidaai ; but it will be clea.r to ev('.r} body that Alagia 
Alanavala was not trienclly ((► bis companions, and I hat Ik- liad every reason 
to riLsh tlirough the Bhdsluja as quickly as possible and bid farewell to a 
place so imsyinpatlietic and unfriendly to Jhm. 

[To he continued) 



THE FUNDAMENTALS OF VEDANTA 

,1 paper read before the Mythic Society 

T5v K. A. KjtisHNASWAMY Aiyah, Esq., i;,a. 

Tnh iiKiiii (lifleronco bt'lAVoA'n Vvldiiiita iiiid olhrr sysuniis of j))iil()Si)]>ii\ lui'iis 
ii|)()ij tlio views ih(!\’ i’esj)ceiivc‘ly lake of the siiiD-lot[il of hiniian kiio\vledy«^ 
and cx])ei‘ienee, the latter )iot as eonhriod to th(^ wakiny stable alou<\ hiif' a^ 

s[)i'ead the thi’i'.e, states of the sen! ; — the vvakiiiy a.nd tlie div^aniiiiy :.t:ile-^ 

and thal et dreaJuh'ss skaip. N'rahnila dees jioL eeiK.ua'ii itsell' so ijiuel) wa'ih tis' 
individual el)j(a ts piv.sentiny tinanselves ter eeynitien duriny eacli state ae 
witJi th(‘ na-ture ef the'. apparentl\' successive^ sta.tes witli whicli they aia^ l)eiind 
np, witli whicli they a^ipear and disa])])(air. Thus the dilteiaaice, in their 
vicAVS, between Vedanta and the ether ihouyhi, -systems or the scit.aua'^, is 

radieai. What is caJled tlui world ef thinys disclosiny to euv view in the. 

wakiny state, is ]io inoia.'. er less than an adjunct to that staAic of wdiich it, is an 
insepara})le feature, and can liave no (existence a, part from it. The iiitelh'ct , 
however, assumes its independ'.mt (^xistfmee which is simply mitiiinka-ble, for 
the world and the wakiny mood of lla* self ca,nnet a.nd should not b - dissociated. 
Still, the so-called world, to tin' erdinaay mind, p( r isls thr^>nyli all the stades. 
Now, this elimination, waamchiny aAva\', of tin; w^a-ld from tho. sLa.t(‘ in whicli 
it ajipears, oi’ can alone appear, is an act of intellectnal abstraction, * convenient 
for the ])urposes ot life,’ as .Ika'yscm Avonld say, ))Ut noice. tin* loss illusive, 
unwarranted liy tlu^ totality of our experiencic Vedaaita, dotsiaiiiiK's the vaiu(‘ 
not of a sinyle experieneu' in oiu* slate, nor of a sinyle obje-c.l of coynition 
in it, but of the different states theiusoivi's with wlnVJi thr worlds are 
niamifested and dissolved. IF this fundaniental facd is laaili/.ed, it will beconu'. 
evident that what is caJled r/. thi)iif either static (as the scientists [uisit) er 
dynamic (as Berysen talo's it) exist?? nowhenx Time and sj)ac(‘, alony with 
the sense of dura-tion and extension aia^ (xpially ‘birds ef passaye visitiny 
with the states, and vanishiny with them. Tlie self is thus felt — }}i)f inferred — 
to be unaffe.cted by the flitting states ; and the states, wakiny and sieejiiny lieiny 
radically oppposed to eacli other, cannot be concoiviol or (‘Xperii'iicc'd to co-exist 
in the self. In fact, in what is called sound s!ee|) the presence of an ohjcct is 
never felt, nor can lie. It is not the study of tilings witliin the jicriphcTy ef 
any state either that of wakiny or of dreaininy, however inlinitcily [lursued, that 



can Icac] to a cDiiipivhciision of ihc nature of the self as llie unaffected spectator 
ot the clianging moods. 

The simple trutli si^t fortli above ukhoIv requh;(\s in tlu^ student a change 
of mental attitude and no laborious study deep erudition. There is no 
dogma t'O l)e accepted or abstruse doctrine to be assimilated. A pure intro- 
spect jon, on the basis of this Vedic suggestion, a simple intuitive elibrt, a clear 
grasp of ilu' ('ssoniial principle, realized as the s(‘l[ in man emerging unsullied 
tlirough the states, is all that is necessary U) recognize tliis immortal element 
in him. Witliout tasking tin* juemory or slraiuing tlu' imagination, cvcivy 
human being can rise, if he will, to an understanding of this simpio truth. 

By a constant ap[)eal to one’s own ex|)ei-icnce, the ever identical nature 

of tlie self becomes ol)vious. The self cannot 1)e coiuadvtMl ;is continually 

changing or as mere change as Bergson aHirms ; foi- Ihs ol)servafion i.s 
confined but to what lie calls life, whoso sphere is restrii*t(Hl to tlio waking 

vnood. The sense of absolute duration wliieh he says vv(^. iuiiiite, is 

strictly limited to the state (waking or dreamin g in which life is a-ssociated 
with the mind and the laxly; and cannot relate to ili(‘ stat(' of diaaimless 
sleep in which no experience of sense or feeling is possihKa 

In the light of Vedanta, the Atman, or tlie Self is of tlie nature! of bliss, 
consciousness, and reality absolute. The* rigJit or wrong de^siiH* wliiedi ('very 
man instinctively feeds for lasting happiix'ss or flen'ting ph asure's, nninterniptcd 
ease or freedom from toil and woriy, is all in refeuamce to tlie self \\ iikout wliieli 
as the basis, the term happiness is void of .signiheation. But instead of the 
lower self which leads to selfishness, one has te) kea^p Iiis eye on tlie liigher 
which is the eternal fexintaiii of all unscllisli aetivitiis and deieds of self- 
sacrifice. This fact unhalds the )>lis-;tul naiuiv ot (lu! se'lf. The self is also 
al)soliite eonseiousness, since tin* tlirea^d of our exjierienet! remains imluejken 
e,ven wlicn no objects are jiresented to it for cognition as in dreuanless sleep^ 
'To imagine* eonst*ioasriess ns of different degree's of iiittaisilv or faintness is to 
impose upon it, poe'tically — nonetlu* less unlrule — the cliaracteristics of material 
ohjocts whieli are lialde* to variation from solidity to subtlel\, etc. All 
eriticisms of VedaJila liave! b.^ai invarialdy levelkal against it solely from the 
\ i('vv point of tlie waking stall'. Idle point of tlie lauee hence liecojuos hopelessly 
blunted or l^roln'ii. 

It may be* urge'd, for instancr, by an ojijjoneni that the' waking is the real 
state of lift'. I)roams disclose a. false or fanciful world, and sound slciep is a 
temporary susptmsion of life’s activiti(*s. How can the wmrld into which we 
wake, from wliiedi we go to sltx'p, and of wliich wo arc part and parcel, be 
(considered as a mert' mood oi the self, whisked aAvay with that mood and 
leappearing witli it in nearly tlx* same condition and with the identical 
characteristics? We see a man going to sltxip, we set; liim idsing from the 
same bed on which he sle[jt. His sleeping is a natural necessity, and the 
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world’s activities are uninterrupted by liis moods. He is born, grows, decays 
and dies. He is thus intimately connected with this world. How can such a 
world be dismissed as an invjiriable concomitant of a more mood of his? We 
do not sleep or dream with him, but we arc all engaged or involved in the 
same sphere of activity. 

‘ Besides, how can the waking mood be put on a 'par with the dream- 
ing? As Hume says, the dream experience is stultified on waking, but the 
waking experience is never stultified in dreams. Herien the only i)ossil)le 
infcreiK'C is that dreams are tlu' result of a distur1)anco of tlio nei'vous 
s^\stem and the world imagined to Ix^ ])erc(aved, in them is no lasal world, but 
a nuM’o concoction of fancy. All Juiman impulse and motives to action rest 
iiltimntely and sol('ly on tl)e waking (‘xpericncx*, whicli. thereby testifies to its 
own reality. A doct.or cau send a jiaticnit to slec'p, (a- wake him from it. This 
would 1)(^ impossil)le if tlu^ waking state were not real from which the 
experience of^ all the other states originated or to wliich iliey remained 
suhservient. * 

‘ Further, what is the good of knowing tlio essentially pure and unaffected, 
natinx; of the self? Either in the moral or material interests of man, sucl) a 
knowledge can ksid to no I'esult. It might at best induce a state of quietism 
and tliat is not a “ consummation devoutly to bo wished 

‘Moreover, what is to become of science, morals and theology, if the 
world of th(^, waking st;ite is to be reduced from Ixn’ng tlic^ premier reality to 
the rank of a mere ixccompaniment or a])pendage to a state ? ’ 

The objections set foiEi aFove miglit in tlie eye of ordinary reason appear 
to have gKMit validity. But Vedanta sc'os no fores' in them. The olqk^ctor puts 
himself out of court by ignoiang tlie attitude wliich \"edanta enjoins on him 
before sitting in judgment over its pronouncement. ‘ The world is 
real.’ Wh}^, wliat world ? For W(' jierceivt^ one during tlu^ wiiking state and 
a myriad in dreams. If the former is meani , tlion admittedly, it is seen to come 
and go with the mood. It will not do to assert that tlu^ world that I Ccan 
perceive only when 1 am airalcr, continues to exist even wlien I am sleeping. 
Such a supposition would imply tliat 1 am waking ajid sleeping simultaneously. 
The world in qiiostion is an ins(q)aral)l(‘ adjunct to my waking, and tin', belief 
in the continuity of its cxistencx^ even wlicn 1 am not waking, only jxxints to 
the natural tendciuy in man to adtrihutc reality to any ex|)erierico ajipearing 
as the present. This is actually the case in dreams. We perceive many things 
in thexm which for the time being we take to be real, and we arc moved by hate 
and fear just as if tln^ causes were real. The fanciful nature of tin', dream-world 
is recognized not at the time, but a fter the state becomes past. 

But if I am not waking all the time, are there not others awake that 
perceive the world ? Their testimony to its persistence, is it worth nothing? 
This is another amusing objection arising from want of an accurate under- 
7 
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standing of the term ‘ world What is dal led the world includes everything 
(rthcr than the self of the enquirer, and tlierefore, all men, animals, plants and 
inanimate nature, not excepting the body itself of t*he enquirer. It will thus be 
evident that if I say, ‘ T don’t perceive the world when 1 am sleeping, because 
T am not then waking,' I simply mean that tlie waking world does not exisi. 
1 hen. Also, the Vedantic position is not one of Solipsism, as it does not confer 
al)S{)lute reality on the? I, but on the ciiangeless witni‘ss of the three states 
whicb is neither I nor nol-I, all distinctions being lost with a world pei;c(dved. 

As the world is every moment created, even according to Bergsen, tlie 
idea of its sameness is an intellectual balm supplied for purposes of lile, 
but all the same, illusory. Our seeing a man go to sleep oi* wake froju i(. 
is just a part of our waking (cxperiencte It does not enable us to comprehend 
tlie nature of sleep. We realize its nature only vvln^n we sleep and then 
tlie world is, as it were, iiungJit. ^^o also the sight of other beings being born, 
living and dying, and that of our own growth and (h'eay are integral parts 
of our waking experience. Apart from it, W(' can kiiow o(.' no second thing. 
We all seem, it is true, to act together in company of iimmiicrahh' 
beings awake. But we have no direct proof of theii- wakefulness, jis we can 
experience only our own. Tin* experience in dreUiiiis is o]i a, 11 fours with 
this. There also so long as tlie state continues, we scmmu to l)e cojinnuning 
with a number of individuals, l)ut we \vake to find tliat the plurality of 
subjects was a mere illusion ciuait^'d l)y fanev, wliile llir subject, namely, 
the dreamer was but one and secondles^. 

Although it may be is'.jnignant to tlie last <legre(^ to admit' that tlm 
waking state is just analogous to the di‘(\am staha evny one that Inis attempted 
to distinguish the two lias ho[)el(‘ssly tailed. Bverv ('xplanation of diaaiin or 
sieej) as the oiitcoim^ of nervous eojidition i.s vitiated by the monostatic viev', 
viz., the view taken on the basis of the. waking experierua- aloni*. A dream 
is dehned as the stUile in wliieh. tlie seaises ai’c quiesi*ent, a.nd tln^ objects 
absent, but the nerves being excited somehow create' a miniici'v of l)0tli. 
ITeu*(' it is plain that ih(! srnsrs, ohjeefs, and nerves referred to \iv(\ those of 
the waking state ; and lU'ce'ssarily so, as t.la' (W])]anaiion itsidf is offered not 
during the dix'am hut after waJdng from it. Huiiu'’s solution of tbe difli- 
culty is oquiilly wide of tlie mark. A dream is no doubt stultified in tJie 
siicce('dmg stati' of wa,king. But how can tlii.s faau invest the waking 
state with reality? Boi*, w('. call tlidt the wuking state which \\v feel as 
such, l)ut tlie feeling itself is tlie result of a contrast with IJie [irevious state, 
ft we had no previous state, we might not call the pix'sent slate either waking 
or dreaming. 

There are also dreams within dreams wliich elucidate tlie point still 
further. Wlien we di’carn that we had a dream, the succeeding dream (known 
as such only on waking from it) is felt to ))v a ivaking from tlie previous one; 



ancl this illuBion that it is a waking state is not dispelled rill our mood changes 
to waking. The waking experience is never stultilic'rl in drccims for the 
simple reason that the notidh of waking never deseids o.ven the dreamer. 

Besides, we do not know Which is the waking stat(\ IV) say that the 
present is the waking is to beg tlie (pjestion. Neither is it true tliat in dreams 
we refer to any paadicular series of waking states. Now as tlien it is ineinory 
that behaves as tlie custodian of the past and wluit it arranges in a kaleidos- 
copic order with its im[)rGSS on. it as the past is assuioed to be the real series 
of past waking states. Thejn is no otJier evidence i,o tiieir reality than the 
pronouncement of memory, if tlien we wisli to accord absolute trustworthi- 
ness to memory, we again b('come. (lu])es. For, wilh a fi'cakishness [)eculiar 
to it, the all-[)Owert‘ul nnanory awakcais in our dresuns a, tlioinand Jtaninis- 
ceiiccs of a sujjposed ])ast which was nevei* experienced and yet which we 
unquestionitigiy accept at the time, ytill, on wakijig, we dis(‘()ve]’ (hat the, 
false memory created in the dretim, and our conduct in it based on it wend 
all mere pluiulom-play. h'or example, 1 see a stranger m n (ii('am, hut in 
my conversation with him, 1 tind lie was my old IViend whJj wliom 1 had 
lived in intimacy for several years. 1 wake and realize the laisit y of the whole 
cii'cumstance, and with it tiuit of the memory. The iliusions of memory 
and its untrustworiliinoss ('xcept for the purposes of Life — \'\ ;t valuira — ai’o too 
well knowm to psychologists to claim a serious considc.ration. As it gives the 
stam[) of wakefulness to the present, so it creates, to consort with tins pr(;sent, 
the notions of a bcginningless series of past waking slates and an endless 
sei'ies of future waking stales. It always does that even in dreams. If 
one can, with this special mark as tlie basis of distinction, distinguish a 
dream as such at tlie time — not tlu? waking as such during waking, which 
everybody docs, simply by contj-asting it with the past dream- tlien one's 
argument ma}' be worth soirndhing. ]:>ut ^//cn liis doaim would lose its 
genuineness. F'or, the cbaractc]' of dreams in geneial ih that tl)ey appear at 
the time as terribly real, and we hate, wx) love, we llee. (hie slioukl, in case 
he identified the nature of a dream at the time, reiiuim ])Ul a passive 
spectator uninfluenced l)y any of the [Missions tliat stimulate activity even 
in a dream. Such a state, in the view of Vedanta, is not impossible ; and 
the highest Vedantin is exjiectcd to be a iiuac' jUsMAc witness of the unreal 
scenes of life enacting before liiih, eithei’ wliile drtammg or waking. FNi- 
dently, it is the monostatic liias that induces a man to subordinate dreams 
and dreamless sleep to waking and derive the two former from, the last. 
In any case, it is enough for Vedanta to establish one ccniial fact wdiicli 
cannot be blinked : A dream can mimic or re-prcsenl. every clcinciit of the 
waking experience, either internal or exteinal but it can do so only on the 
basis of the absolute consciousness which admits of no break or change or 
spurious imitation. 
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Why do wc not refer the waking state to past dreams? For the 
simple reason that we consider dreams as contrasted with the so-called waking 
to be unreal. The tendency is ingrained in the* human intellect, somehow, 
to helievc Niat the [)i’G8^:'nt is the waking state, and that the waking state 
alone is real. 

Wo have thus undoubtedly two indepcndcjit series of experiences the latter 
of which begins \\ ith the sense of waking, and tlie former contrasted with it ap- 
pears as dreaming. Ihit which is which it is impossible to determim; as the 
fo'eling of being anaike invariably ancom[)anies the le.eling of an experience 
ht'iug present. Sinc*e the waking state is just that which is felt as such, it is 
sfdf-contradielory to exju’ct the stnltiheation of the waking experience in any 
state whicii I?- not ix'cogmzed at the time as dream. In other words, since in 
dreums we v c' an^ awake, W(' cannot conceive* tlie stultification of a 

waking state at iJu* time, for no waking state stultitie^s itself vvliilc it lasts, 
Oi* is belicvi'd lo last. 

Ii Ihus ap])ear^ lhaf <‘verv actives ^talc or stait^ in which tlie texperiencr 
a, subject and an ()l>ject is clKiracterized l)y U' sense of the present 
Welch invai’ial)ly gi\ cs ]’l^e to a sense of waking and which, with its unfailing 
aaiailiarv <jf memory creates a; kaJeid(.)scopic oj’der, always sorting Llu*^ present 
waking state with a hegiiminglcss series of past waking stateS; the sense of 
reality never ceasing to associate itself with them all. This ex})lains why in 
dreams wc ai'o never aw\*arc of an absence of the order that ought jiroperly to 
mark off tlie waking state if there were really one such. 

Impulse's and m(.)tives to action prevail in dreams also. We love, we 
fight, W(* fk'e. Th(^ waking state is not th(3 only sphere in wiiich they come 
into ]T‘iy. As lo the case of a doctor sending a j)aticnt to sleep and waking 
liijij IVojji il, tlie ol)jeetion is, as usual, based on the monostatic bias. The 
jiatient, apjieai’ing to slecj) and to wake are just parts of the (loct()i‘'s waking 
ex]>erience. 

Tile pi'aciical efft ct of Vedantic knowledge on man in I’ospect of his moj’al 
and material inteiesis is profound. When he learns to identify himself witli 
the luicliangiug ett'inai Self and ink. with his jjhysical body — lieir to a thousand 
ills — lie is inspired wilh courage, tiaithfuhiess aaid a sjiiril of self-sacriliee, the 
most iiK'Slinia hie as^^e^s for individual and social welhl)c*mg. 

Tlie moral pliase of Vedanta is seen in the resti-aiiiL it jikiccs on (werv 
unri^liteous tendency, -iru'c the lain r aris<'s from oik* 's wrong attacliment to 
iiis p]i\sical l)od\ — non-self imju'ope.ilv looked upon as self — and to the goods 
' >Y orjjo\ in< nts ( )t tlie waking state which are ailogetlier coni ingent and imperma 
nent. IIius although (Jie moral influence of Vedanta, however powerful, is 
passive, y('t in the man who is conscirms of indulging desires, it impels him to 
action lowardstheir fulfilment with an amount of courage and doggedness whicli 
no other mative principle can evoke. NevertheleBs, his desires cftnnofc be of the 
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unrighteous sort, but limited to such morally pcuuhssible gratiticatioris as are 
not calculated to deepen his attachment to the non-self. His acts can be virtu- 
ally but acts of self-sacrifice. If Vedanta in the highest stage leads to absolute 
passivity, it can do so only in the case of one who has really conquered all 
and every desire ; and no system of morals or philosophy can impose duties on 
such an individual. Such instances, however, are extremely rare and no anxiety 
need be felt as to the future of the world on tlie impractical)le suppt^sition that 
all men might rise above ilicir desires. We may possibly meet with men turning 
ascetics or shamming renunciation not because the llame of desire lias been put 
out in them, but because they find no way of gratifying it, or teel too 
lazy to exert themselves in order to realize it. Practic’al Vedanta (the portion 
of works) rightly condemns their hypocrisy or self-deception, and ui’gcs them to 
incessant activity till their desires arc extinguislu^d liy disap])ointinent <U' disgust 
arising from gratification oi* enlightenment. 

The study of science has to ])e [)ursued by one till tlie tendency ceasg in 
him by which he seeks outside of the self tliat bliss which one intuitivel}' feels 
he can claim by his very nature. On a normal man the realistic tendency has 
so strong a liold that for all that Vedanta may assert lie will not cease to have 
unending interest in what surrounds liim. Science helps him by systematizing 
his knowledge of the outside universe for useful action. Even a Vedantin 
cannot reverse the so-called laws of the physical world and if he expects any 
effects there, he must first create the cause. To tliat extent, science must have 
permanent validity for the Vedantin also who purjioscs to act in the waking 
world. 

Theology protects the moral instincts, and [ic^ople wish to be good witliout 
caring much, for the basis of etliics. The principle of good wliich to the 
Vedantin is the sedf ajipoars to the devout man as tlie god whom lie 
worships with all tlu^ zeal and earnestness of In's soul. The value of theology 
is materially undiminished so long as man keejis liis I'yc on tiu'- mor.il not the 
philosophical side of existence, A Vedantin cannot ho immoral as he can 
have no selfish motives to action. 

I have thus put in a small compass what to lie understood thoroughly m 
all its bearings on life's problems, has to he expounded in a bulky volume! 
But I believe tliat most of tluj main [loints have lieen touched upon clearly, 
enough, at least to create an abiding interest in the Science of Reality. 
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THE FIRST TOWN-PLANNERS 

By a. Ghose, Esq., f.c.s., f.g.s., m.lm.e. 

A brokp:n nicantation tablet written in tlie ancient Sumerian language 
together wilJi a trauhlalion in Semitic Balwlonian was found in IBB’J, on 
the site of tlir ancient city of Sii)[)ar in Northern Babylonia. This tablet 
whicli is iii the Britisli Museum supplies one of (lie most interesting Baby- 
lonian versions of the story of tlie creation. Th(‘ date of tliis talilet has 
liedn fixed at bOO ire. But owing to its lunng inscj’ibed in th('. ancient 
Sumerian language wliich liad tieen dea,d long before, tliere is reason to believe 
that the story emliodied in the tablet is of Ihgh antiquity, The tablet 
describes tlie (‘volutiori of tlu^ great cities of L'abylonia as follows:-- 
All lands wer(' sea. 

At length thor > was a movement in the soa,, 

Then was Jhiahi made, uml f'l-sagil was built, 

K-sagii, where in ilia midst of the Dec[) ihc god Imgal-Lid-azaga dvvullB. 

Maiduk laid a recal iqiori the face of the waters, 

Ho formed dust and poured it out upon the reed. 

Tho Jmrd Marduk laid in a dam by the side of tiio sea, 

... as botore be fiad not made, 

. . . i)0 brought into oxistenco, 

. . . trees he created, 

(Bricks) ho made in their place, 

. . . brickwork he made ; 

(Houses be made), cities ho built; 

(Cities be made;, dwelling places he prepared. 

Nippur be made, K-kur he built. 

Erech he made, E-ana he built ! ^ 

The version of the creation myth, given by Bei'osus ascribes to Merduk 
Cl MerodaeJj oii]\ tlje creation of living lieings. 'Jdu'. introduction of civili- 
zation and llie founding of cities are ej*edited to Oamies— a marine god with 

1 L. \y. King, Babylonian ReHgvon^ p. UU. 
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the body of a fish, who arose out of the Erythraean Soa. The story of 
Oannes is the Babylonian coiinte3rpart of the Indian logond of Manu and it 
has been supposed that the Indian mytli is derived from n Semitic source. 
But it is significant that the aheient harbinger of civilization in tlie Euphrates 
valley, should have come out of the Indian Ocean of all places on the face 
of the earth, to teach the Babylonians how to write and to impart the 
knowledge of ' sciences and arts of all kinds, the rules for the founding of 
cities, and the construction of temples, the principles of law and surveying ’ 
as specifically stated by Berosus on the autlioj’ity of ancient l)abylonian 
records. 

That the ancient Sumerians wlio settled in Soutliern Babylonia (Sumer) 
were the foundei's of Babylonian culture- is abundantly proved by arclueo- 
logists. The early liistory of Babylonia is a wonderful record of Sumerian 
domination and ju'Ogress. The excavations of tlic ancioit city mounds. at 
tile lowest levels, disclose'. Sumerian culture so advanced that tlie peo[)le 
were highly |.)rof]cient in the use ol copper. The Sumerians were great 
laiilders of towns and irrigation works. They were tlie first town-planners 
know]} to history. Gudea of Lagash one of the greatest Sumerian kings, 
has left inscriptions which vividly descril)e the magnificence witli which he 
adorned his capital. These descriptions are borne out l,)y tlie excavations 
of Dc Sarzec and De Cros at Telloh wliich is on the site of ancient Lagash. 
The historic statue E ii} the Louvre which was found at Telloh, has on 
its laj) tli(' ])l{in of ji. great palace built by Gudc'n,. Tin's plan is of unique 
interest as it shows advaiu'od knowledge of surveying end accuracy of 
details. Its value is greatly enlianced Iw the fact that it is drawn to scale 
which is affixed to the ])hin. This is oiu' of the inost remarkalde monuments 
showing the liigh state of civilization attained by tbi*. Sumerians. 

The origin of tlie Sumerians is lost in obscurity, Reh'rring to the 
subject, Mr. H. R. Hall of the British Museum, says ; 

The Sinnerian culture springs into our view ready-made, as it were, which is. 
wliat we should expect if it was, as seems on other grounds probable, brought into 
Mesopotamia from abroad. We have no knowledge of the time when the Sumerians 
W(‘re ^a^■ages : when we first meet with them in the fourth milleniura n.c., they 
were already a civilized, metal-using people living in great and populous cities, 
possessing a complicated system of writing, and living under the government ol 
firmly esial^lished civil and religious dynasties and hierarchies. . . . Th(^ earliest 
scenes of their own culture-development had perhaps not been played upon the 
Babylonian stage at all, hut away across the Persian mountains to the eastward, 

. . . The ethnic type of the Sumerians, so strongly marked in their statues and 
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reliefn, was as (liftoront from those of tbo races which fnirmuiided them as was 
their language from those of the Samites, Aryans or others ; they were decidedly 
Indian in type. The face type of the average Indian of to-day is no doubt much 
the same as that of his Dravidian race-ancestors thousands of yeats ago, Among 
the modern Indians, as amongst the modern Greeks or Italians, the ancient 
pro- Aryan type of the land has (as the primitive type of the land always does) 
survived, while that of the Aryan conqueror died out long ago. And it is to this 
Dravidian ethnic type of India that the ancient Suinoviao l>ears most resemblance 
so far as we can judge from his monuments. lie was very like a Southern Hiii Ju 
of the Dekkan (who still speaks Dravidian languagos). And it is by no means 
improbable that the Sumerians were an Indian race which passed, certainly by 
land, perhaps also by sea, through Persia to the valley of the Two Rivers. It w^as 
in the Indian homo (perhaps the Indus valley) that we suppose lor them that their 
culture developed.^ 

■ Mr. Hall further says that 'the legend of Oannes, the “Man-Fish” 
quoted })y Berossus, argues an early marine connexion with a civilizc;d land 
over sea. Pr. Lenormont was the first to suggest this idea. Such an eminent 
authority as Maspero ho^vcver, declined to dra^v historical conclusions from 
what he considered as merely a mythological tradition. Tkit tlie germ of 
history has often been evolved out of nebulous tniditions. Th(' statements 
of Berossus that Oannes passed tlie day on the sliore a,mong men and 
plunged into the sea at sunset and that ho refrained from taking any food 
from the people of the land, amounted to sometliing like; this, that the civi- 
lizer of Babylonia wlio came across ilu; sea or along tin; coast from a 
distant land, retired every evening to Ins boat or infiatod raft and that Ins 
nationality i)reYeaited him from taking any food from the st.rangc and un- 
civilized peojile in wdiose country he had landed. From an Assyrian bas- 
relief from Niinrud, it is seen that Oannes iiad a human body disguised as 
a fish by means of an ojitire fish skin thrown over the head and shoulders 
as a cloak with a hood. It may safely be guessed that Oannes who wars 
.admittedly a human l)eing, appeared in sucli a strange garment simply to 
impress and mystify the primitive inhabitants of Babylonia amongst wdiom 
he found himself. His strajige appearance and his knowh:‘dg(‘ of the arts 
of civilizaii(.)n rendered him immune from attack and exalted liiiii as a 
divine being. We know definitely from Arrian^*' that the inhabitants of the 
Makran Coast used to wear dowm to the time of Alcxandc'r’s invasion thick 
skins of large fishes. There is apparently no other ix'cord of any other 


1 H. B. Hall, The Ancient Uistory of the East, p. 17‘-C 
Arrian’s Indilta^ chap. xxiv. 
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people making such a curious use’of fish skins,. Wo learn from Noarchos 
that these coast-folk wore in a most primitive stage as they were ‘ covered 
with hair on the body, their nails like wild biid’s claws, used like iron for 
Icilling and si)litti!ig lish, and cutting soft wood ; other tilings they cut 
with sharp stones, luiving no iron/ It will bo nVliculons even to hint that 
Cannes belo])god to tliis tribe of Ichthyophagi. Jhit in tiio interior of the 
Makran ('oast, lived the Oreitians who, according to Arrian, dn^ssed like the 
Indians and \V(>re (vpiippod with simihir wea,pons, tlo'ir language and customs 
only being difieixait. 

Herodotus mentions I In* Paric<mi;uis joid the Asiatic ]'itbio[>ians as 
comprised in the S('veiit,eentli Sntraiiy of Darius vvliicli embraced modern 
Baluchistan. The Paricani not been id(mtifi('d. But if tlieir name is 

deriv('d From tlie Sanskrii pariHil-'t meaning monntainoei’s, then tliere appears 

to 1)0 litth' diflienltv in connecting thetii witli the modern Jlralnil which is 

• 

derived from Persiioi ‘Jiarolii' etjuivaicnl to ])illnK'Ji, Herodotus while 
describing the army of Xc'rxes, describ('.s tlu' Asi;itie Etliio[)ians as being 
marslialled with tlie India, ns a,nd as not diftering from tlio Et)rio[)ians of 
Afi'icfi in tlieir ajipearance except that they wei’e straight haired. In the army 
of Xei'xes, these Asiatic Ethio))ians wxnx', accoutred in the same way as the 
Indians. Wc have' ailready (jiioted tlie later autliority of Arrian that tire Oritae 
dressed like the Indians and were equipped with similar weapons. So we may 
conclude that the Asiatic Ethiopians of Herodotus and tlu^ Oritae of Arrian were 
identical, and they ])Ossessed Dravidiaii features. According to Herodotus, th^ 
Asiatic Etiiiopians wlio s(U’ved in the army of Xr'rxes, ‘ wor(^ on their heads 
skins of horse/s heads, as masks, slriiqied ol'f witli tlie ears and mane; and the 
mane served instead of a crest-, and the hoj*S(/s (‘ars were fixed en.:ct ; and as 
deftaisive armoui* liiey used tlio skins of cranes instead of shields.’ dhiis quaint 
headgear of the Asiatic, Ethiopians, is reminiscent of the fisli skin cloak and 
iie.address of Oaniies and tJieir apjiareiit comnwion is suggestive. 

Ourzoii Jias shown that the name ‘ Ma-krjui ’ is of Dravidiau origin. ' It is 
well known iliat tlu' Bralmi of the cenij-al Jiighlaiids of Baluchistan spetik 
what is undoubtedly a I)ravidia-it kniguage. Put is tlu^ Brahuis do not show 
any of the Dravidiaai etlmie types, t heir 1 )ra vidian origin has been disputed. On 
tlie other hand, wx' liave the testimony of Herodotus tha/t ancient Baluchistan 
wuis inhabited liy a dark p{n)pl(.', wlui fairly anB^ered tlie descri[)tion of tJie 
physical cliaractcristics of the Dravidians. Wi also have shown tliat the 
‘Ethiopians ’ from the sunrise of Herodotus ani the Oritae of Arrian are the 


S 


1 Genfjraphical Jownah vii 637. 
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same people. Brahui or Barohi is the ‘Persian equivalent of Oritae and 
Paricanii wliicli correspond with the Sanskrit word parvaka meaning 
mountaineers. Herodofcus docs not give any description of the Paricanii. They 
evidently differed from tlie Asiatic ELhiopians and were not dark complexioned. 
The Pari(^anians in tlic invading force of Xerxes were dressed in goat skin 
mantles. They were not so advanced in civilization as the Asiatic Ethiopians 
who wore cotton garments and knew th('. use of iron. Whetlier the Brahuis 
arc descended from tlie (Jritae or the Paricanii, the fact remains that Balu- 
chistan was inhal)ited hy a Dravidian race in ancient times. Tlie Dravidian 
type has been met witli in Sontliern Persia. Tlie ancient non-Aryan inhabi* 
tants of Persia, wei'c called ‘ Amudakoi ’ by the Greeks, wliich is undoubtedly 
derived from Sanskrit aivnija by which name tlie Pravidians were known 
to th(^ Aryan invaders of India. These evidences tend t,o estaldisl'i ‘ a connect- 
ing link htdaveen Babylonia a.nd India’ as Hall lias already remarked. 

Having endeavoured to show that anci(ait Balmdnstan was inliabit(al l)y a 
Pravidian ])eople of advanc('d culture' of high anti((uity as indie, at('d by their 
use of cotton garments and knoudedgo of iron so faa’ b.ack as 480 v>.c., we now 
come to the question wlndhi'i* they wen' dwelling in cities. ITt'rodotus state's 
that the Paricanii and the Asiatic Pithiopians had to pay four hundred talents 
to Darius as tribute. From this fact it may he eomduded that tlies(' ))eople 
were fairly ].)ros[)erous and not naa'c uomad.<. Arrian states that Alexiinder 
during Ihs I’etreat from India, ‘arrived at lie' villag(‘ of Ihim'hakia wliich 
was the hirgesl in th(' dominions of tlu' Oritata TIo was ])!ea,sed with the' 
situation, and thouglit, that if he eokuiized it, it would bccoim; a great and 
p]*os))erous cit V. ^ Tin's passag(' do(‘s not show tha.t tin* eapital of tlu' Orilae 
was at all pretentious. Incidentally, it ma> !)(' imaitioned that the existeiiei- 
of Bamhakia or liamliagli in r('mot(‘ Paluehistan in tlie linu' of Alex.. 
and('r, has been adduced by Cunniiigluim as a pi'onf of tlu' gr(;at, aidhpiil y of 
^he events of tlio Bamayana. .Tliueii Tsang speaks of Balucliistan iindca' tlx' 
name Lang-kie-lo and mentions its capital, Su-nu-li~cdiiA‘a-lo, wdiich is rcmdc'rc'd 
by Cunningham as Samljhuriswara. This restoration is supported by the faot 
that Hiuen Tsang mentions a temph.' dt.'duwiie.d to Siva — a- pneeniinent, Pravi- 
dian god. This temple was richly adorned aiid sculptured. Bctwe( n Khozdar 
and Kclat, Masson located tlie (extensive ruins of the aiKuTni eit\' of LakoiFin, 
the fortifications of which are ‘ reinarkiihle for their magnitude as well as for 
the solidity and skill evident in tludr construction.' Our kiiowli.aige of the 
ancient remains of Baluchistan is extremely meagis'. Fvidenees are not want- 


1 M'OindJt-s Ancirnt India, p. Ul-S. 
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ing tliafc the counti'y was fertile and rich in ancient times when it was also 
well populated. This was probably once a centre from which extensivi] migra- 
tions took place under pressure of famine conditions due to the dessication 
tlic land. The sand-buried (dticis of Baluchistan, if explored, may one day 
reveal the ancient civilization of a lost Dravidiaii people. 

That tlie ancient Dravidians in another pai t of India were no mean city 
builders will ))e apparent, fi’om tlu' following (|uotatiou from Wilson wliicli 
indicates pre-Aryan culture of an advanced tyiie. Tlie Ai’yan invaders found tlu'. 
IJravidians, whom they calk'd Asuras, often living in cities {pnni) as distinct 
from villages {grama). Wilson say^: 

‘Cities !i.rc riipeatedly inoutioned (in the liig-voda), and although, as the 
objects of Indra’s hcstility, they iiiay be consideied as citi(,'s in the clouds, 
the re.sjdencL of tiie 3 01 the notion of such exaggeration of a class 

of b( 3 ing 3 could alone liavo been suggested h} acluai observations, and Uie 
idea of cities in heaven could have been derived oni}- iVoin familiarity 
with similar assemblages upon earth ; but as above intimated, it is proba- 
bio that by Asuras we art* to understand, at least occasionally, the anti- 
vaidic people of India, and theirs were the cities destroyed. It is also to 
1)0 observed, that the cities arc destroyed on behalf or in defence of mortal 
princes, who could scarcely inive beleaguered eoloslial towns, oven with 
Indra's assistance. Indeed, in one instance, ii is said that, l)aviDg de- 
stroyed ninety and nine out of the hundred cities of the Asura, Sambara, 
Indra left the hundredth habitable for his piotege Divadasa, a terrestrial 
monarch, to whom a metropolis in the lirinamont woidd have been of 
questionable advantage. 

That the cities of those days consisteti, to a great oxtent, ol mud and mat 
hovels is vei’y possiliie; tlmy do so still; Ikuiares, Agra, Delln and even 
Calcutta present numerous constructions of the humblest class hut that 
they consisted of those oxclusively, is contradicted in several places, in 
one pa>^3age t.lie cilit'S of Sambara that have been overturned are said to 
ha\n consisted of slone ; in anolhm’ the Scimo cities me indicated by the 
appellative dekj/Lih, iihe, plastered, iiitirnaling ihu use. ol lime, mortar or 
si-ucco ; it ariothei’ we have spocitied a struclure witii a thousand columns, 
which, whether a. palace or a temple, must have been something very 
different from a cottage; and again, supplication is put up fora large 
habitation which could not ho intended Icj’ a hut ; cities with buildings ol 
some pretence must obviously have l)cen no rarities to the authors of the 
hymns of the Eig-veda.’^ 


1 Wilson Ituj-ii'da, III) P- xiv 
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According to ]3erossn^>, eight dynasties comprising eighty-six kings ruled 
in Babylonia in the period of 34,080 years which intervened between the deluge 
and the invasion of Cyrus. Two of the kings arc su|:)posed to have ruled for 
2,400 and 2,700 years respectively, a statement vhicli evoked the smile of Cicero. 
Similar long reigns arc not unknowji t(^ tlie Pirranas. Sucl) extraordinary 
longevity was not discredited liy the classical writers wlio have described the 
Hyperboreans. With regard to tlie longevily of the Jithiopians as given by 
Herodotus, Sparig’s ex[)kinati()n was Hint the African's year was ecpiivalent to 
five mcaitlis. The great African ex[)lorer, 8pekc, found this to 1)0 tlie ease in 
Unyoro on the U jijier Nile where short l e.ekoning [irevanled. We do not know on 
what basis fka-ossus’ dynastic list was composed. ic junhistone period of 
Egyptian Instore commences from HOOO n.c. ]*ig> l>t h.‘ul emerged from iluj 
Neolitliie age not long before ooOO H.e. No vestiges of the Neolithic age have 
been found in Bahylonia. Tlie lowest strata of the SiiiiK'rian sites disclose a 
metal using [leople. It lias been surmizi'd Irom the d(^ve]o[)e(l state of the 
Babylonian wi’iting and from the C'arly use of metal that tlu; Babylonian 
culture was older tlian that of tlic Egyptians. We do not know tlu‘ dade of tlie 
introduction of the Sumerian eulture in Babylonia. C udea of Ijagasli could not 
hav(' flourished long bejoi'(' 2500 n.c. Tlie cities of Sumer were at lu'ight of 
tlieir glory at tliat liiiu'. According In \hv most (■ons(MTative estimates, the 
hymns of the l\ig-v('({a date from 3 500 B.C. The Aryan ruleis of IMittani had 
already iiiacle their influence fell in Norlhern Bahylonia about this lime. Tliey 
were worsliipping Die A’edie gods. E. Meyer [ilaces the date of the invasion of 
India by Die Aiyans after 2()0(> i:.( . It is doubtful w]i( ther witliin sucli a sliort 
[icriod as h'ss Diaii 500 yeai's, ihr I raditiomil liistory of the wars fietwecai the 
Asura^s and Die Aryan invadi as uould liaot' jiassed into tlic realm of mytJiology. 
.However, tls’ iact rr’iiiains Dial thr 1 trawidiim.s of India, luid adiaudy been living 
in Cities a;', far liaek as nearly 2U0U n.e. 'I’luar cities weia of sueJi importance 
and so fortified that Die Aryan coiujuerors Juid t(.) irivok(' the aid of gods to re- 
dueo tlicm. Idle evolution of siudi eiti< s must liave liegun long before Die 
second luillenniuni isi . 



REVIEWS 


Report of the Archaeological Superintendent for 
Epigraphy for I9I5-O 

We have read with imicb inter(;st the alcove report, aad we are convinced 
that arcliaiology and epigraphy, particularly in f^oiiihern India, for all the valu- 
able treasure they have yielded so far, are still unexplored sciences, and the greater 
the industry that is brought to boar on tbeiii by eiitluisiasLic workers the uiore 
the precious linds wo shall luive from tiiom. It is gi'atifying to note that the depar’^- 
meat besides its arduous work has very readily afforded all the information in its 
gift to students of research. The Superintendent deserves to be congratulated on 
the interesting finds he had the good fortune to ojure this year. Space forbids 
us to note them in detail, ljut we cannot resist the t.uuptatiun of giving some details 
of an inscription which relates to the time of the Chola King Vliaraj^ndra Dgva 
(a.I). 1062 to 1067) found at Tbirumukkudal. The record ri'gisters the construction 
of a mandajpa to the local temple by a Vaisya. In this J an,afL(ithi’mandafa were 
located a school for the study of the vedas, sasfras, grammar, etc., a hostol for 
students, and, what is I’cally iiiterosling, a hos^di-al. T(io students wore provided 
with food, bathing oil on Saturdays and with mi for lamps, The hospital was 
named Virasojan and was provided with lifteeii beds for sick people. The following 
items of expense weie sot apart for their condm ts (1, (2) deck)], (3) a 

surgeon, (4) two servants to fetch drugs, (5) twm maid servants to do the nursing, (6) 
one general s(n’vant. There- is also an account of the inodicines to hc' leept i oady in 
stock. Our tomplo authoj’ilies would do well to note the s[)lendid uses to which 
the funds were devoted, instead of spending thorn as now, on useless shows. 
Students of medieval polity in South India will amply rewarded by the inscrip- 
tions of this year alone, showing how corporak*. life was splendidly cultivatrd by 
the people, and how young and old had apart jujci a lot in tiie a.dministi alien of 
the State. Tlie Cliolas wor(' supreme in this respect as they never faib d to foster 
the democratic spiiit amongst tiieir p<^opl0. We iiope at a very early date the 
Assistant Superintendent will publish the inscriptions which have already i)ecj.i 
copied, as they are eagerly awaited by students of liiaturical research. 


K. 1). 
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Annual Report of tlie ArcKaeological Depart* 
meat of the Southern Circle for 1915«0 

It is needless to say that the report is -.i very^ intoresting one and will amply 
repay perusal. Particularly so is the second part where the indelatigablc Suporin- 
tondent has included illustrated articles on the ‘ Origin of the Typical Hindu Temples 
of Southern India, the iMahSndragiri Temples in the Ganjam District.’ Though the 
Government may have very good reasons to say in their review of the report ‘ tha!i 
the 'Superintondent might with advantage dQvoti3 his time to the preparation of 
monographs on the chief architectural works in Southern India rather than to the 
production of essays on archaeological problems,’ yot we believe an oflicial report 
replete with statistics does not stand the chan 3(3 of commending itself to the general 
reader and contributing to his interest unless its dry-as-dust nature is relieved even 
at the charge of prolixity and irrelevancy, by theses of the sort which form a 
pi’ominout feature of the report under review. We admit, as separate monographs 
they will not only be. made available to those that desire to possess them, but will bt.*- 
f(3und more luindy for j)U)‘posc33 of reference instead of being crowded in an official 
report. Wci are afraid that the Superintendent g<3e.s beyond a i‘(iasonal)le limit in 
his couservation notes (3f particuhr buildings in giving a history of them. We 
I’egret we can scarcely agree with the Supcudnicndont in his sweeping generalizations 
as regards some features in the architectural design of the South Jndian temples. 
It cannot be asserted of the Seven Pagodas witii as much conviction as we have that 
the Buddhist inliuence powerfully operated on all the South Indian temples. A study 
of the (.airly Tamil works gives us an idea of tlie stmetures and styles prevalout in 
those days. Wo see in them an amount of originality in design which may not 
after ail be Buddhist. In the so-called Dravidian style itself there are so many 
divergences, and a deep student of the lloystil.a or Chaliikyan styles would never 
commit himself to approximate all these to ono class. Besides we can not see our 
way to endorse the view that toioples sprang up usually on tin; places where the 
r(uiJains of great men wej’(i conSf.HnMu;d. Thi.s might have ho('n the case as far 
as a few temples are concerned, .-uid fur this, tradition more than any iaduhitahle 
authority is responsible. Anyhow it is not tlio c.ise with leuiples of recent 
construction. That Siva finds hiS abode in the cremation ground is solel) 
resporisiiile for this view. But tl)o nu auing of the stateimtut is l;tr deeper than that, 
Irresponsible scatomenls how some ignorant people have deitied an ascetic after his 
death and have attributed to him ail the power of the god do more liarm tdian good 
when they are made to apply witljout (pialdication to well-known temples. The 
supreme apotheosis of these ascetics or of wives wiio had immoiated themselves is 
oontined to small shrines whose devotees are village folk, but is never to bo seen in 
great templos with a sanctity handed down for hundreds of years. The Kannaghi 
temple is now here when compared to the Minakshi temple of IMidura. The views 
of the Suporiutendent aie as interesting as they are debatable, 

K. D. 
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Journal of the Asiatic Societr of Bengal 

Vol. XII, August and Xo. /, September^ lOlb 

Principal Contents of No, ‘h 

A progress report on the preliminary work done during 1916 in connexion with 
the propoSKJcl ‘ Bardic and Ilistorica] Survey of Eajpataria,’ by J)r. L. P. Tessitori. 
The report refers to the disapjiointments met with in the oonimencement and 
gives in its seven appendices some valuable information illustrntive of liiij,pnt 
liistory. 

‘ Demon-cults in MundTiri children's games,’ by S. C. Mitra. 

‘ Some small silver pieces of the Sultans of Dellii,’ by }J, Nelson Wright. The 
Bijapur Rupees of a.ti. 1001; The (fulkhunda Rupees of Slmh Jaban and the 
meaning of Tanlii by S. if. Ilodivala. The last three not(is are very interesting and 
elucidate important ])oint3 in Deccan and Moghul numismatics. 

The September issue. (No. 4) of this Journal opens witli an article on * The Serv 
sonal Conditions Governing the Pond Lif(3 in the Punjab’. The materials are cbietly 
ba.scd on t he natns'al fresh water ponds, or pools formed either as a rtisult of the rains 
or left on the hanks of the rivers and streams owing to the main parts of the river 
receding in autumn wlnm the quantity of the wat-u' in them decreases. Artificial tanks 
in tiio pleasure gardens afford no scope for ;^ooiogioal studies, as those tanks have 
a periodical cleansing. In tl e Punjab summer and winter succe(.‘d each otlier quite 
abruptly, thus making the climate unlike that of Bongal. Dilferent speci(^s flourish 
in different seasons, and summer affords a very fine chance for tlic propagation of 
th(3 sp(‘.ci 0 S. The writer enters into the technical details of the diffcj'Ont speci{'S and 
what hinders and helps their growth, and sums up that Mk' climatic condiiionsin the 
Punjab are quite different from those in Bengal and that the season mo.^t (‘.ongeniai 
for tile lower forms of life is not th(3 winter, hut th(‘, greater part d the sumnurr, 
when all forms of life can flourish, and in this it r(^soml)ios more the ct>untrios of 
Europe. The scope of the Society must be truly comprehensive if it can find space 
for articles of this kind. Justly conscious as w’o are of the value of these articles, 
we cannot satisfy oursedves as to th(u*r rok vancy in the Society’s Journal. 

A Tilietan Funeral Prayer donn into toleraldo English verso gives ns a vn y 
f;iir idea of the religious f(‘eling of the poophe After all the prayer is not entirely 
funeral, hut is also cJiantcd on solemn occasions, on fast days, and otbeu' holy days. 
The prayer, for its depth of sincerity and pathos, forGi!)Iy reminds ns of tl.o 
songs of tbt 3 later day Tamil saints Tfuj^yumanavar or Patfanatlin Pillay. 

A really precious find on which the Bocied.y must congralTilate iiself is lh(‘ 
unearthing of a unique history of ibu’at <liscovered in the IJuhAr collection of 
m inuscnpt.sin tlie Imperial Ijihrary, Calcutta, relating lo 1321 — J ^29, by an author 
who wa.s himself an eye-witness of most of the events lie narrates. As the learned 
translator, Khan Sahib Maulavi Abdul Mugtadir of the Oriental Public Ijihrary, 
last Bankipur, says, ‘ that the nianuacript sliould liave rmnained hidden for the five 
hundred years is not oidy surprising but obviously logrettablo.' The manuscript 
goes to show, besides oth( 3 r interesting details, bow since the dawn of Islam there bad 
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hiirdly baoa a groat civil war, or dyaastic revolution or foreign invasion in Central 
:Vsia in w'hich Herat had not played an importaiit part iiiul suffered into the bargain. 
After three centuries of peace, and after being eclipsed by tlie rise of Gliazni, it was 
subject to the most th^plorablo ravag^^s during the time of Ohengiz Khan who left the 
country a wilderness aft.ir hnujiling all its palaces and public places to the ground. 
Space forlnds to enter into other interesting d-.dails, but all the sat, no we aro^jonvinoed 
that their publication would be welcomed by evei y Persian scholar and by every 
student of Asiatic history. 

The last, though not the least in interest, is a metrical version done in delight ^ 
ful English by Mr. H. D. Graves Law, I.G.S., of some more quatrains of Abu 
Sayid Bin Abil Khair. To put in a few words, the quatrains are as interesting as 
those of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam and the translation docs not fall far below 
that of FitzGerald. Whore Omar Khayyam is simple, these quatrains not unoften 
abound in riddles. It is in short philos >p!iy in the garb of love. 

‘ Notes on the pollination of flowers in India ’ by I. U. iJurkhill, a very interest- 
ing article but not coming within the scope of the Journal of the Mythic Society, 

In ‘ A note on the Terai Forests between the G iiulah and the Teesta by Mr. 
I. II. Burkbill describes the several stages by which this naturally forest tract was 
gradually developed and exploited by man. 

‘ Some old records of th(i Madras Array’ (1757 to 1759), edited by the K w, H. 
llosten, S. J. Among those are a letter, dated February 24, 1757 from Col. Cii\() to 
AdiniralWatsori asking for the transport of a military force from Bengal to Madras 
and tlie latter’s reply, dat'i<l February 27, 1757, advising caution in removing an\ 
portion of the forces from iVjngal. 

‘ Note on the Tarikh Salatiii Af ghniah ’ by 11. J^iOveridge, I.C.S. (retired), a 
critical estimate of this work oa tlui Afghan Fmperors of Delhi. 

K. D. 


The Annual Report of the Archaeologfical 
Department, Nizam’s Dominions for 
1914-15 

It is not a day too soon that the Government of Ilis Highness the Nizam organized 
a s*‘p irate depirlment to deal with the preservation and renovation of the splendid 
ancient rnoiiuiiiGnts of the Deccan. This vast territory occupying the heait of 
India was in the Middle Ages and in the opening centuries of our era the land 
overtlowing with milk and honey of the Audrahs, the Chalukyas, the Yadavas, the 
Gajapatis, the Moghuls, the Nawabs of Bijapur and Golconda, and the sovereigriS of 
the great Vijayanagar Dynasty. No wornler, therefore, that the choicest and most 
magnilicent monuments of the several great dynasties are to be found in its confines, 
and that, to mention oidy one instance, the immortal cave temples of Fillora and Ajanta 
j*re situated in Hyderabad. 
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The report, issued for the lirst time, and coveriniij a period of seventeen months, 
reads like a novel throughout, and possesses the supieine ijuaiitication of brevity be- 
sides. Considering that the department was new and tlial the first Superintendent of 
if: was also fresh to tin* tfUTitory ^ii, i.s but hare jnstice to Mr. Yazdani to say that in 
rdiis short period, tiu! sit uation has been well studi(‘d and W'>rk organized on true, 
businessdike lines. Sauciion has already been roo(dvt>d and work cominoneed in 
the renovation of both the famous cavi^ temples as also of the one at Ittagi, while 
estimates are said to he nmu r iiroparation for the like reno' ation of sixtecni other 
beautiful monuimnits. Tlie short aeeonnt of the Deval Mosque at .Bodhan sfhows 
bow the mosqiii' was oviginally a, liuddnist or Jaina t< Liipli'. as is attested by the 
seated images o! Buddha or Tirthankara earved on s*-\n rjil s!onos ; then how it h li 
into the hands (d th^, Hindus -as is well ilinstrated by tlui numerous carvings of 
Hindu religious symbols ; and limiily, how Mohamad bin Tughlaq converted the 
groat, star-shaped t'-mpio iiiio a mosque in the ye:irs hetweam .B125 to 1357. It is a 
pleasure to re id how thn zealous Koranili^s who displayed a rutlih^ss vandalism 
('.vary where, forlunately made no ohangi? in i.lie struotui’f! of this beautiful fane, and 
ttius hoquoatlnal i.o nosieiiiy its magniheent carvings, it is interesting to read also 
of the diseoM.'ry by the Hxecutive Engineer of Aurangabad ot several new caves at 
Fiilora, and of old pairiungs in the CanesiL Lena, a series of minor caves. In con- 
nexion with Ajarita, lovers of art all the world over, will feel roliiwed to bear, on the 
high authority of Sir John IMarshall, that no anxiety whateviu' need he felt on the 
score of the probabio deterioration of its unparalkeled frescoes, and that if they are 
eai’efully edged round and strengthened with a suitable cement, they may last for 
several centuries more. Sir John Marshall has undertaken this work directly, and 
so we may expect to see the necessary edging done at an early date. The rapturous 
enthusiasm of Monsieur Axel Jar), ‘ a Danish artist of considerable repute ' over 
those unrivalled paintings, when he visitor) them last yesir in company with Mr- 
Ifydari, is conveyed in a not(* of iiis on the subject [irinted as an appendix to the 
Report, and we quote theiefrom a few scntonces of his in illustration thereof : — 

(a) ‘ Tins technique, which readies its climax in a Bodhisatva tigure, bears a 
striking resemblance to that of Midiael Angelo.’ 

(h) ‘ The folds of the garments, as well as their borders, in all their simplicity 
are drawn with a remarkably sun? liand and with an astonishing knowledge of the 
form undGrn(‘.ath.’ 

(a) ‘ The (igure-style is highly developed and testifies to a thorough study of 
the human body. Every stiffness, syimmdry or more monotony has been overcome.’ 

(d) ‘This perfect freedom in Uio painter’s liandiing of the human body places 
Ajaata one thousand y(3ars aJiead of all other paintings that w'c know.’ 

(a) ‘ Behind those masterpieces lies a great and thorough study of natwe. 
if) ‘Europe got its renaissance tlirough learning from tlie Greek antique. 
India will get hers if slio turns to Ajanta and goes to school there.’ 

(f/) ‘ figures liki^ those of ‘ Primavora’ by Botticelli may be called the sisters 
of some of the female figures of Ajanta.^ 

Enough has been cited to prove that Mr. E. B. Haveli is not alone in his 
rapture over those glorious masterpieces of genuine Indian art. M. Jarl’s words 

9 
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are the very echoes of Mr. Havell, not only as regards these immortal pictures and 
their -resemblance to the handiwork of Michael Angelo, but also as regards the 
sapreme knowledge of anatomy which the ancient Indians possessed. 

Mr. Yazdani’s deep enthusiasm for the great work he has undortakon is 
appaiamb in every paragraph of his fascinating report, and we close this cursory notice 
of it with only one obS( 3 rvation. On page 3 be refers to a colossal Buddha image 
at Bodhan whicdi is heing worshipped by the local people. The Superintendent 
is of opinion that the imagi^ should he removed to the proposed Art Museum at 
Hyderabad ; and he intends moving (lovernment in the matter ‘ because as a matter 
of fact, the Hindu peo[)le of the place have no rights over a Buddha image.’ We 
need not remind Mr. Yazdatii of the irrelevance of talking of rights and wrongs in 
affairs like this, where tin' sentinnmts of thousands of pturple are c.oncei’nod, and 
that too closely allied with ludigion. To Hindus, who worsiiip tin', imago of Christ, 
their own Buddha is no alien, and it were well if this truth is borne in mind. 


K. R. 


Tlie Ceylon Antiquary and Literary Register 

{Julljt I! do) 

The ^Jesuits in Ceylon, is a laborious {odJeln hidng tee coniinuai ion of a. sinnlir aiTicle 
in Vol. i, part IV, hy the Rev. 8. J. Peroira, 8..]. ejving moi‘('. I'ortugiie'M,' records 
bearing on the founding of the famous Colornho College, and on the strenuous 
efforts made by the oaTly missionaries to coiivmT the Sinhalt'sc. 8tr()iig light is 
thrown on the untiring labours of these pious pioneers lo iasil the sick, to refoun 
the vicious, and to act as well meaning intermediaries between tlie Kandyan kings 
and the foreign generals bent on conquest. Dutcr Geviann, a Lay of Ancit'nt 
Lanka, by J. (i. C. Mendis roads very much like tlui spirited liallad of Clievy Chase, 
in the metrical form given to it by tlu' autlioi-. In Buddha Varsha\\\ the Kandyan 
period, Mr. H. W. Codrington, states fiom computation ^ made on tiie lines of tin; 
Indian Chronology, that tliere is som(3 prohahiiiiy ‘ that the lUiddha Vardia was 
reckoned as “ expirtal ” in the fifteenth century.’ 'llu'ro aae othe) interesting 
antiquaidaii lit-bits hy several widl-knmvvii sediolaj s ainn d a,L settling the dates of 
well-known kings and dynasties. We may say that the whole journal is made too 
dry by the want in it of connoctod iivariMtives, and by the insertion of hair splitting 
argumentation over non-essentials. 


K. R. 


1 Vol. ii. part ], -luly, 1910 
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XKe Journal of tKe Royal Asiatic Society 

(July, 1916) 

t 

Like lovers’ quarrel in certain kiiuls of fiction, the present number abounds with 
more than the usual (juota of experts’ acute ditferences in the realm of the non- 
essential — whether in philology, thaumatur^’y or history. The proverbial uncon- 
sciousness of the sclf-iminerse I specialist to the humour of the huge work-a-day 
world surging around him is nowliere better illustrated than in this number, .when 
champions like Dr, Keith and Dr. Fleet wrangle in not very elegant language 
wliethor the ancient Aryans counted lime fi'oni its as[iocL of the night or ihe day, or 
when Dr. Iveitii flourishes his fist in the face of lieinach. Sir J. Frazer and the rest 
for their holding tljat, to the ancients, sacrifice was more a coiiununion than a gift. 
Even so geiu.Tal an Ihstorian lik<* Mr. Vincent A. Smith must needs disprove a host of 
contemporary writers wlio aver tliat the. (Ireat Akhar refused to decapitate the bound 
and unconscious llernu at the bidding of his general Dairam, on the score of mag- 
nanimity. An obscure chronicler, Aljincd Yiidgg.r, who says that Akbar struck at 
the prostrate captive at once with bis scimitar, finds favour with Mr. Smith, who 
thus fa]8iti<'8 on so slender a basis- ail our received ideas about that great and heroic 
nation-builder. Jt may be that the facts are as the solitary Yadgar says, and that 
Akbar at that early age of fourteen was physically capable of severing at one blow 
the captive’s bead from bis body, yet, till the evidence for such enormities is 
unanimouB and beyond all cavil, it is the height of captiousness to stain the fame of 
great names on such light grounds. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Colton Spooner’s incursion into the domain of Buddhism in her 
article TZ/c h'ruvashi of Gavtavia is e(|ualiy fanciful and unhistorical. In all 
(.Tiiandara sculptures of Buddha a rude figure with a thunderbolt in its hand is made 
to stand beside tlie Master in the portrayals of bis life up till his Nirvana. To any- 
body but the Spooners it w’ouid seem that the figure, being tiiat of a Yaksha or 
attendant spirit inseparable from the J^lossed One in loving service, is the correct one. 
But the learned lady labours to road into tiiis the far-fetcluid theory that the figure 
is that of the Fruvaslu or the Persia?/. ‘ guardian angel and mystic counterpart', 

‘ believed to be a vt^ry paid of a man’s porsonality ' wbicb ‘ when personified 
comes to be regarded as a pi'otecting spiiit.’ Tliis may be Zoroastrian, but it looks 
surprisingly (iri'eek, and considering tliat Neo-Platonism bad accepted and elaborated 
the theory of Socrates’ Dauiion, and that this w'as the inspiration of the Ghand- 
haran art, liltered though it was tl^rough bewildering intervening layers — consider- 
ing this w^e say, it is w'oofully irrelevant to foist on Persia, lierself a borrower and 
not an originator of the art of statuary, a lionour that is not her own. Besides 
Mahay ana Buddhism wars tlio pve.valeut creed in tlie days of these sculptures, and 
more than seventy per cent of Mahayana is Puraiiic Hinduism, in which the eternal 
attendant of Vivslmii, Adiseslia, is most eloquently debcribecl as being inseparable from 
the Lord, forming his couch when He sat, His shade wlu'u He stood and so on. 
Either of these sources may have influenced the Ghandharan sculptors, though 
personally tjje wuuter inclines to the latter one. Under' such circumstances, it is 
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sheer ignorance of history to invent a third source, however plausible it oiay sound. 
Pro. A. Macdonnell’s lift* sketched briefly by Sir Charles Lyall at the time when lie 
was presented by the Bombay Branch of the Society with the Campbell Memorial 
Gold Medal is very interesting reading, and so alsotis the great Orientalist's sugges- 
tion contained in Ids reply that, aftia ihe war, an Oriental Instituie to train young 
Britishers as Sanscritieists should i.e started in a place like Benares, vvith funds 
raised in England for tho purpose*. 

The world of oriental scholarship lias lost a veteran and a leader of acknowh'dged 
supremacy in tho death of Barth on Apidl 15, 191(>. It is only in the last two 
decades that a soore of German with the gi'oat Max Miillor, Keiih, 

Macdonell, Fleet and others have sprang into view and have widened the held oi 
oriental research. Hut hefor-' any of them were Idiought of in this connexion, the 
one groat ligure on wdiom all e^ es were focussed was August Barth, wliose niasti rly 
article on Indian Pliiiosophy coiiti ilmtetl to iho Em-ijclopcdic Lichieriherijer tliiri \ - 
seven yetus ago may even now bi* studied by Indologists wilb profit. The genorous 
sketch of his life and labours l,>y M. Paul Oltraniare will he read by every one with 
pleasure. 

Theni are many oilier very readable eontrihutions in this number hearing on 
Siam, Burma, Trans-Porsia and other countries wliicdi will amply pay piumsal aid 
wdll widen one's knowdedgo of their varving cult and custom. 

K. K. 


The Jotirnal of the Royal Asiatic Society' 

Dll. Jamsheimi Jeevan.)] Modi loads oil' tlio iiumbor with a lucid account of tlio 
SlU'Z Canal, who.^e histoi y goes hack to nearly 4,000 years, to a time wdien Sesostris 
(Rameses II) known as tlie intiuiducer of tho canal system in Egypt lirst attempted to 
cuniKct by a sleiider watiu-way the iMediterranean aiul llu; Red Boas, As encroach* 
monts and r(3cedings of ihr .sea aitcrnaled, tiu; Canal became, an isthmus oftentimes, 
and it wuis on one sneh i randca-mation that Darius the Groat re-di.ig the already 
ancient wuiter-way and thus shortened liy about 4,-'().( miles the disoineo between 
Europ(‘ and Asia. A monument of Darius meiilimung this feat of his was discovered 
by the famous Jiessc])s, father and sou in L'iGG. Though tiui history of the Canal is 
continued thene.e up to tdie present time, it is mainly to reiialiilitate Darius as one 
of tlie monurchs who reopened the Canal tliat Dr. Modi writes this paper, and we are 
glad to see that the aUernpt succeeds since we have the mention of several classical 
authors, such as Herodotus, Siraho and Pliny, and ttio discovery from 1791) on- 
wards of lialf a dozen monuments (pillars and steles) attesting to the opening of the 
Canal by Darius. 

Dr. iMann and Mr, S. R. Pavanjpo continue theii' i investigations of tho ‘ Hot 
Springs of the Ratnagiri District,* and in this number a few springs are luentioried, 
l^lic therajjoutic ei’tecis of whose warm waters (some of them wdlh a temperature as 


1 Bombay Bianch, Vol. xxh, Ku. 
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212 F.) ar(^ said to io^^lud'! tliu i^nro of ohroaio rheumatism, dyspepsia, 
chro;iic constipation, incipieol casr's of tula > uilosis, scabies, etc., besides the regu- 
lation of the bowels, quickening of the appetite and of the action of the kidneys and 
skin. Many of these springs are* s ud to l)e situated near the villages Eajapur and 
Sangarneshwar. Mr. G. K. Nariman has got much interesting information to give 
of the great Arubian poet, philosopher and historian ‘ Haimza Ispahani ’ who lived 
towards the middle of the tenth century a.t>. From these laboured annals of obscure 
Islamic and Persian historians of the tenth century, we pass on to Mr. C. V.Vaidya's 
Jlarsha and his Times, in which we find that the date of Harsha’s hirth has iieen 
assigned to the year 590 a.u. and that the correct delimitations to the powers of Uk' 
contemporary Maiikharis of Kanauj, tiie Guptas of both Malwa and of Bengal, and 
of the Brahmin Varmas of Bengal, have also been set. Bosides these, a fairly detailed 
account is given of the kings and kingdoms in the time of Harsha, gleaned from the 
travels of Hiouen Tsang and irmuinerable epigrapbic and other evidences available 
To one who is anxious to know of the dynastic condition of India during the lixtln 
seventh and eighth centuries of our era, the account compiled by Mr. Yaidya is ah 
invaluable one. Much interest lies in the brief narration of events which led to tluj 
final predominance achieved by Kanauj as an imperial capital after the fading away 
first of Pataliputra and then of Ayodhya. The whole article breathes an air of 
laborious study and keen critical acumen, (jualities which we have long ago learned 
to associate with the name of Mr. Yaidya. 

The Life and Times of Sri Veddnta Dr sikd, by the scholarly Vishishtadwaitic 
writer Mr. Kangacharya, m.a., thiows a strong light on the unique personality of 
Sri DSsika, a personality which combined in itself the role of a sage, a saint, an un- 
rivalled expounder, a captivating iiuicdier, a voluminous writer, a dreaded contro- 
versialist, and th(i most burning genius of his ago. ‘ Tie was, to put the whole thing 
in a nutshell, a Hindu in his crusade against the Muhammadan, a Yaishnavite as 
against a Saivito, a Sanskrit-Tarailist as against the practically exclusive Tamilist 
in the iioly studios. It was this many-sided activity that led to the remarkable 
versatility of his writings, a versatility which is a literary marvel. More than 120 
works he has left most of which are now extant and prove how thorough his 
teachings were, how fertile his intellect was, and how exalted his views of life and 
conduct were. . . . No saint ever lived in more critical times, and none tided over 
them with such success and witli such glory. 

The rest of the number is occupied with the indefatigable Dr. Modi’s lengthy 
and critical account of the pioneer Orientalist Ampietil Du Pturon of Baiis, and of 
the impressions of India (of the eighlehnth century) left by him. To those whose 
interest lies in tracing the genesis of French and English supremacy in India, tiio 
exhaustive notice of Mon. Perron’s Memoirs will prove of ineslimahlo value. 


K. K. 
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A Vedic Grammar for Students 

By a. a. Macdonku., m.a./i’h.d. 

< 

ProfesHor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 

Evei{ ^inc(i the publication of the monumental grammatical works of Panini, Vara- 
ruchi, and Patanjali and a host of othi'i* grammio-ians among the Brahman authors, 
and of Sakatayana and of his commentators among the Jaina writers, there was 
indeed no need whatever for any now grammatical w^ork to aid the student oi' 
scholar in his study of Yodic or classical Sanskrit literature. But none of 
the famous Indian grammarians, ho\v(W(‘r comprehensive and unrivalled in scope 
their works might be, has followed tln^ sciontilic or historifjal method of treament. 
Hence there has long been a need for a historical Sanskrit grammar treating of 
both the Vedic and tin? classical languages. Whitney was the first to supply the 
want by the publication of his excellent Sanskrit Grammar. But as he has mix(al 
up the earlier language in its historical connexion with the later, it w^as difficult for 
beginn(n's, ns Prof. Macdonell himself says in his preface, ‘to acquire from it a 
ch 3 aL‘ knowledge of either tlio one or the other.' The Vedic Gravomar, another laj’ge 
treatise of tlie author’s, is ‘ too extensive and detailed for tljo needs of the stinlent.’ 
Hence with a ketni dt sire to help Sanskrit students, the autl)or has now^ published 
a short but comprehensive practical grammar under the above title and the work 
admirably serves the purpose. As a scholar that has hfudied the intricacies of the 
Vedic language both in its historical and theological j;spccts, Prof. Macdonell is too 
well known by his other monumental works to need any elaborate introduction or 
praise. 

The book is divided into seven chapters: 1. Phonetic Introduction ; 2. Euphonic 
Goiu])ination ; 3. Declension; 4. Conjugation; 5. Indeclinable words; 6. Nominal 
stem formation and Compounds: 7. Syntax with three app( ndices (1) Liist of 
Vori)s, (2) Vedic metre, (3) tlm Vedic Accent; and with a Vedic Index and a General 
Index. Tlio hook ( on tains on the w'bole X -g 508 pages and is an excell(3nt manual 
of t!io kind. Sanskilt students cannot he too grateful to the author for the pati- 
ent ai'd indelalfgahle. labour that he has be stowed uj)on the work, aalmirable as is 
the knowledge wdiieh the aiitlior possesses of both the Vedic and Sanskrit Literature. 

R. B. 


The India n Antiquary ' 

Thk first ciglu numbers of the Indian Antiquary for this year liavo been kindly sent 
us in exchange aiid for review. To attempt to say anything in praise of this pioneer 
among journals of oriental research is fortunately not needed, and would look 
impertinent besides. Suffice it to say that in its life of more than three decades it 
has, under tiie successive editorship of great scholars like Dr. J. Buyers, Dr. Fleet, 
Sir Kichard Temple and Dr. Bhandarkar, done yeoman servfice to the cause of 
aucient Indian polity, classics, and dynastic annals. 

1 Price, Ra. 5. sVol. xlv. 
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Of the eight numbers before us the first two contriin. :i> note on M^idhava- 
cMrya and his younger brothers, by Rao Bahadur Mr. R. A. Narasiinhachar^ a, of 
Bangalore, and an account oC The Ancient History of Moghvlc, hy Mr. S. V. 
Viinkateswara Ayer, m.a., of Kuinlxtkonum, the third is led off by a masterly sketch 
of Indo-China from the earliest ages by Sir R. Temple, the seventh and oig'nth have 
got a dissertation on the Manusniriti in the Light of Some Recently Ptihlished 
Texts, by Pandit Hiralal Arnritlal Sbab of Bombay, while from the second numbin' 
onwards runs in a series Air. V. Rangacliarya’s History of the Naik Kingdom, of 
Madura. Mr. Vincent Smith lias got a short incidental note on An Embassy 
from Vijayanagar to China in the last numb u*. Mr. M arasimhacharya’s two 
articles arc an elaboration of a hint of his thrown out as far liack as eight years ago 
in the pages of his Archmological Iteport for IQoS, that the groat Madhavacharya, 
known to fame as Vidyaranya was diffore.nt fi'om another Aladhavacharaya or 
Madhava-Maritri of the same time who was also minister to Bukka T and was a 
great warrior, statesman, and the author of many a learned work touching the 
Vedas and the Upanisbads being known on that account as Upanishanvuirgayrati^ 
shtaguru: and tinally, that ATadhava, the author of the Sarvadarsna-sangraha, was 
quite dilferent from both the above two namesakes of his, being but the son of 
Sayana, the younger brother of Madhavacdiarya. SufTiciorit illustration is provided 
in the articles to suhstantiato tlio author’s claim, the field surveyed being a wide 
one, comprising in fact all contemporary and post-conternporary literature whether 
lithic or literary. It remains to bo seen what the world of scjholars has to say on 
this masterly disillusionment b\ Air. Narasimhacliarya. The Ancient History of 
Maghada is an attempt to throw furtlu'.r light on one of the greatest kingdoms of 
ancient India. Its origin and development from tlio remotest ages is tie.ited with 
vivid, analytical skill liy the author, who brings the story down to the times of the 
Mauryan usurpation ira the fourth century n c. D l.ails are nowher(3 ('xlaut to 
explain how Chandragupta Alaurya (vvith all his groat powers and Chanakya’s sub- 
tlety to help him) single-handed as Ik^ must have Ixion, contrived to overttirow the 
last of the Nandas, a monarch whoso sway, then, was almost universal. But Air. 
Ayer sees in the narration of a legend by Justin {Ilistorue Phillipicce, Book A"l^) 
that a lion and an elephant miraculously came to the aid of the intrepid Alaurya, 
the clue to the fact that the powerful princes of Simfiapura (Salt Range; and Kalinga 
(Orissa) must have hastened to the aid of GhandragupLa. Incidentally light is also 
thrown on the origin of the N;igas who at one lime in rndiii smd Trans- India seemed 
to luivo wielded imperial jiowers. The wliobe article is \ ory carefully and critically 
written and deserves wider publicity. 

The bewildering panorama presented to the view on reading Sir R. Temple’s 
Outlines of Indo-Chinese History is in no way steadied when wo are told hy 
the author that the article is only a reprint from his Indo-Chma, one of the volumes 
contributed to the well-known History of the Nations series of Afessrs. Hutchinson- 
Though wo are against wholesale extracts of this kind from })iibli3hed books in the 
pages of a research journal, we should make an exception in the present case, as 
even with the most learned among ns a knowledge of the gieat tribes and 
nations who live in the twiliglit between famous China and still more famous India 
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is always a (Insider itmii. Tlie nations comprised are the Thibetans, the Siamese, 
the Annamese aed the Burmese, and the table of dates appended in the last page 
gives a fairly lucid aummary of th(3 histories of these four races. 

Mr. Raugacharya’s account of tlio great Naik 'Kingdom in the south is a fasci- 
nating memoir of heroic p >rsori ilitif'S that towered above their fellowmen in the 
sixteenth and soventeentli conturies. The just and eloquent praise bestowed on the 
manly founder of the lino, Viswanatha ..Mid ids incomparable minister, Aryanatha, is 
in no way an exaggeration. Strong light is aiso tiirown on that unique missionary 
personality in the annals of Indian Christianity, Robert De Nobilio. As we read the 
glowing account of his far-seeing aims and Ids audacious methods, we realize in a 
dim way what sacrifices religious convictions may le.id a man to make. The vexed 
question c>f the weight of taxation which the people of the kingdom had to hear in 
those days, is clearly handled, and hoiring in mind, tlio shifting standards of money 
value century after century, the author dors well to discount rationally the high 
ratio set up by both Nelson and Srinivasa Raghava lyengai*. Very erroneous 
impressions of Hindu standards of taxation prevail in the minds of people who do 
not care to pause and enquire what sl.atidard is meant w‘iore Indicm taxation is 
mentioned whether Muhammadan or Hindu. If the formijr, we should mention no 
standard whatever in connexion with it; it was wholesale plundering at all times, 
and rack-renting at the best— to Hindus especially. We need ask our readers to bring 
to their minis the state of the Carmitic under its Nabobs, when Aryanatlia and 
Krishnappa, thou>;li they took about 50 per cent of the gross earnings of the agri- 
culturist, were bnilding ail over the country, canals, tanks, reservoirs, embankments, 
choultries, temples and hospitals, with the money they got. The publication of 
Mr. Rangach irya’s History in book form will bo welcomt‘d ihioughout India and 
elsewhere for the wealth of new and sifted inform.ition it gives us during two 
centuriese of enlightened rule in South India. 

Wo regret wa have no space to notice in detail tiio oiher interesting articles 
bearing on philology, folklore and epigraphy. 


K. R. 
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THe Jotiiriiiil of tHe BoHar and Orissa 
ResearcH Societ>^ ' 

Thk June number of this eruJile jourtjal i.s filled with ootei tainiu^ and instructive 
matter as usual. Dr. I). B. Sixioner of Palihotlira fame leads off with a splendidly 
illustrated dissertatio?! on ‘Temple Types in Tirhut. ’ The object with which this 
study of his has he.ou nnd(;naken is explained by liiiri to ho the rofutation, as far 
as it lies in his j)OWer, of Forgusson’s theory that tlui norm of the North Indian 
temples is the Oris '.an type as ex^unplihed by the great Lingaraj temple at Bhuva- 
neswar and the more famous Black Pagoda at Konarak. Dr. Spooner dods not 
admit the validity of the tlmoi-y, and tries to prove that the genesis of the 
Hindustan temjdos ow(^s nothing to tho Orissaii typo which is entirely dissimilar 
in essentials, whetho}’ of structural necossity or oi’namontation. By a series of 
magnificent photographs, he illustrates tho gradual rise of the Tirhut temples, as 
he calls tliom, from tin- .simplest coll, slopcnl roof and porclj to thfi most complicated 
Panch-maiidirs, as for f'xainple, tho one jit Chapra of which the lecturer says : 
‘ This temple is remarkable not only for the clarity with which it illustrates the 
principl (‘-3 we liave hoen discussing, hut still more so for the wonderful approach 
it makes to ICuropoan forms. ... In architectural feeling it seems to me that 
tlie present example approaches curiously near to many ancient and famous shrines 
in European cities, and some here will, 1 fancy, be reminded of tho great cathedral 
at Milan. . . . ’ 

The skill with which the illustrations have been chosen and have been made to 
load concreteness to his arguments is above all praise, while the conclusion arrived 
id', that typical Indo-Aryan architect\ire is indigenous and not borrowed, is a 
noteworthy one as tenrling to confirm the similar opinion come to by Mr, E. B. 
Havel] in liis opoch-making book Jndo'A'''ya}i Givilization. 

HoiiSi>.-build i ii(f and Sa/iitatioti in Ancient India, by Maharnabopadhyaya 
Ganga Nath Jha, isr.A,, n. t.itt., is a very carefully drawn-np paper on the 
planning by the ancient Indians of their towns and cities, on the building of their 
dwelling houses and on their arranging tlieir daily life under these three heads. The 
subject is very exhaustively treated, tho authorities I’t lied on being tho Charaka, 
Shushruta and Brihat SamhitaSf tho Mat.^ya and Agni P/o’anas, the Bhdvaprakasha 
and Vatayayana’s Knmasutra. Mr. K. Devanadhan’.s paper on tlie same subject 
(though titled somewhat dilhu-onily) has fa-irly familiarized readers of the Mythic 
Jimrnal with its essential features, tlio one now thing in the present thesis 
being tlie accurate specification of different styles of houses illustrated with 
elaborate groundplans. Fvssays and studies like this by thoughtful Indians on 
tlieir own civilization, boforo it came into contact with we.stern ideals, do humanity 
a 801’vice, in that they authoiutatively open tho eyes of the moderns to the fact that 
not all tlie most complicated inventions of the present can add one brick to tho 
edifice of right living reared long, long ago liy their ancestors who lived whether 
on the banks of the Ganges, the Tigris or the Nile. 


xo 


1 Vol. 11, Part 2. 
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Says the Sushrti-Samhita towards its oloSe : ‘ Bathing is necessary ; clothing 
should be clean, . . . One should never talk ill of the king, gods, or his elders; 
one should avoid the company of had men . . . one should avoid places where any 
epidemic is spreading ; if one chances to sneeze or^yawn among a large number of 
men, he should always cover up his mouth ; one should not expose his chest either 
to wind or to sun ; one should not stare at the wind or the star .... one should 
never oat at the house of men or women of bad character, or of such persons as 
have been dismisst^d from their posts ; one should nevei’ eat anything in which hair 
or dy or insects have fallen ; bauds and feet should always he washed before 
food.’ 

Have the twenty-live or thirty centuries since the above rules were written 
taught us anything which can supersede them ? 

In the third instalment on Kalidasa, Mahamahopadyaya IJara Prasad 
Shastri, m.a., trejits of the chronology of the groat poet’s works and gives 

us an estimat(‘ of his learning. Facts are given and arguments are advanced 
to prove how Bitiisamhara was the Master's first luulertalnng, Malavtka- 
A^aimitrujam, the second ; Meijhadhuta, the third ; Vikrnmorcasi, the fourth ; 
Kuriiarasamldiaca, the fifth ; Sakuntala, the sixth ; and the immortal Raghuvamsa 
tlie seventh and last. As for Kalidasa’s learning the author pi’oves with convincing 
arguments from the seven works, how to this sovereign among Indian poets, there 
was little, in the whole range of Indian literature before Iiis time or of his own 
time, which he did not study and from which be did not draw his inspiration. The 
Vedas he knew thoroughly besides the P-uranas including the groat Ramayana ; 
contemporary history was familiar to him, and as for geography of tin* world as tlien 
known to the Hindus ‘ he is ahsolut:(*]y accurido not only on the political ami 
physical geography of the countiy hut on tin; distribution of races, plants, wild 
animals, fruits and flowers.’ lie know Kamasastra, as a niashc as also the dr>' 
details of Anhasastra, (}aja!^aA,ra (i.c. a)>out elephants), Dha uurvidya (the art 
of war) the merrio science of the hound and the horn, dramaturgy, Ayurveda, (the 
science of the healing art), the Yogasastras, astronomy (wherein he shows ho is 
aware of the theory of Aryahbatba that tlie moon's rays are only a rfdiection of the 
sun’s rays from the watery surface of the moon), Hanski-it grammai-, Hindu law 
and ritual — in fact all branches of knowledge whicdi in his days held the fold 
are shown by Mr. Shastri, to have been mastei’ed and asRimilated by that wonderful 
g(;niuR whose ecjuals in the world's constellation se(‘m to he only a Horner, a Dante 
and a Shakespeare. 

Among oth(;r articles of interest in this number. Prof. Jadu Nath Sircar's History 
of Orissa from Persian Sources throws ample light on the middle and closing periods 
of Mughal supremacy in Orissa ending with the year 1725 ; Santal Legends, by the 
Bev. Dr. Campbell and The Divine Myths of Mundas, by Babu S. 0. Eoy, m.a., afford 
interesting reading to lovers of folk-lore ; while, Some North Indian Charms for the 
Cure of Ailments, by Babu S. C. Mitlira, m.a., b.l , affords equally interesting 
reading to lovers of thaumaturgy and faith-cure. 


K. B 
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Note in connection ivith the above by B. D. Aniitead, Esq 
The following Note from Nature, vol. xcviii. No. 2450, Issue of 12 x 16, p. 131, 
may be of interest to the members of the Mythic Society which may be able to get 
the original paper quoted : — 

‘ The problem of the origin of what he called the Indo-Aryan typo of Indian 
‘ temples was never completely solved by James Fei-gusson and later enquirers have 
‘ done little to produce a solution. In the June issue of the Journal of the Bihar 
‘ and Orissa licscarch Society, Dr. D. B. Sx:)ooiier, well known for his excavations 
‘ at the site of Pataliputra, has in a great measure solved the difliculty. Beginning 
* with tho most primitive forms of slirine, little more than a square box, he shows that 
‘ the desire of the Indian architect was to produce a play of light and shade by ad- 
‘ vancing the ccmtral portion a little w-ay, and then to repeat the process, so as to 
‘produce a lower structure decorated with throe miniatures. At some stage of the 
‘ local architectural history, this three-fold division seems to have come prominently 
‘ into notice, and the architect conceived the idea of balancing this triplicity rhyth- 
‘ rnically l)y a corresponding three-fold division of his tower in horizontal stories. This 
‘ idea of the architectural rhythm is very ingeniously developed by Dr. Spooner, and 
‘ his paper deserves the attention of architects. He closes by saying, “ The people 
‘ of Tirhut are to be warmly congratulated on the po.ssession of so complete a series 
‘ of temples as they now possess, a series sufficient to illustrate the whole devolop- 
‘ ment of this important style, and a series including many ahrines of special inter- 
‘ Gst and beauty. Lot us hope that they will do their best to safeguard their in- 
‘ heritance and to maintain the temples wo have scon in good condition." ’ 


‘ The RiKs* by Mr. T. Paramasiva Iyer 

It is nearly five years since Mr. T. Paramasiva Iyer, one of tho judges of tho Chief 
Court of Mysore, published his unique work The Biles, the result of his patient 
and laborious research into the Vedic or rather Sanskrit litoral in-e. So novel and 
revolutionary are tho conclusions he has arrived at by applying gcologicaj principles 
to the interpretation of the Vedic and allied Sanskrit literature that very few 
scholars either in the east or in the west seem inclined to shake off their old con- 
victions and accept tho new. Tho difficulty in accoi>ting his new theory lies not 
merely in bidding good-bye to almost all our cherished religious, social, and philo- 
sophical convictions hut in rewriting all Sanskrit lexicons, giving entirely new 
meaning to almost all the Sanskrit w'orns that ari' contained in them. Whether 
this or something else is the ixsison for tliC silent reception whicdi the learned 
work seems to liave met in tho world of scholars, it is, however, a work that deserves 
to he studied by all who low. consei vative India and yet desire to advance on the 
broad road of modern civilization, shaking off the heavy and thwai ting w^eigbt of 
national and religious bias. 

The book contains XI-P199 pages and is dividend into lifteem chapters. In the 
first chapter he explains in bis peculiar lucid style bow the difficulty of accepting 
the old explanation of the freqiu nt coniliet ht tv. eon Tndra and Vrilra led him 
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to geology to find a rational interpretation of the myth. In Niriikta II. 16, Yaska 
gives- a summary of the opinions of variotis scholars regarding the mo^uiug of the 
word Vritra: — 

I rr^ iT^cioT^; 1 

>o nS 

i ?q>rirfq rJT-iRqr ^qa^R i rrffq-?R srrq; i 

‘Who was Vritra? “A cloud,’’ say the etymologists. “An Asura, son of 
Tvasiitri,” say the story-tellers. The fall of rain arises from the mingling of the 
waters and of light. This is figuratively depicted as a conflict. Tlio Hymns and 
Brahinanas describe \’ritra as a serpent ; by the expansion of his body, be blocked 
up the streams. When he was destroyed, the waters tlovved forth.’ 

The following is one of tl>c many versc's describing Vritra as a mountain blocking 
up the rivers : — 

fqfqrfqrq 3?o]qi^ I 

gif qqg fqi.?:; fqqRl: cTRq II 

V. 32-1. 

‘Thou Indra laying the great mountain open, slaying the Danava (Vritra) 
didst loose the torrents.’ 

Dissatisfied with the cloud and rain theory of Yaska, Professor Ililltibrandt 
proposed a new theory, according to which the waters are those of rivers and 
mountain streams ; their cenfiner is the frozen winter, when the rivers are at their 
lowest level ; conceived as a winter monster by the name of Vritra or the confiner 
who holds captive the rivers on tlm heights of glacier-mountainB ; and thus Indra 
is no other than tlie spring or summer sun who frees them from the clutches of the 
wintor-dragon. 

Mr. T. Paramasiva fyer goes a- st«p furtiiei- and takes India to ho a volcanic 
mountain by blie periodical eruption of which Vritra, the glacim-, was molted so as 
to let tlie toirents flowe The description of tiie loaiures of glaciers and voleanio 
mountains seems to the author to he so exaeddy liki^ those of Vritra and Indra that 
he is driven to the conclusion that Vritia was a glacier and Indra a volcano. 

In the fullow-iiig three chapters; tlie, leained author continues his geological 
theory and identifies Eudra witli ‘atmospheric electricity/ l.)anu, Vriira’s mother, 
with snow, Maruls called also Sudanus with soft snow fields, Prisni, the mother of 
the Maruts, with storm-clouds, and Adili, the mother of India, with a tableland. 

Wliat is most surprising is the author’s attempt in tlie fifth cha})ter to identify 
Soma, the exhilarating drink of the V(‘dic ])oets and of the Yedic gods, w'ith petro- 
leum and Stomas or Sama Chants with ‘ sing-song issues of gases ; strange though 
it may app( ar, he goes on to identity Ga}atii, Trishtup, Jagati and other metres with 
marsh gas, acetylene and ethylene. Consistently wdth the geological principles he 
has attempted to apply to tlu Vedas, the author go('s on to identify in the sixth 
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chapter the Adityas, the broitiere o{ ludra, niili some aider extinct volcanoes and 
Cites the following verse as an additional evidence of the identification 

1 

NO 

q«Tr qqf qaqilt fqqfrr? crq flf^: gfqa: gqrq ^ il 

'© 

Rig. V. IV. 5, 4. 

‘ Out of the great mountains, you create the gods of whom Indra is the greatest^ 
and for these you create homes over fissures. As they flew up and settled apart, 
they stood helpfully to promote your creation.’ 

What appears to take away the breath of all Vedic commentators from Yaska 
dewn to bfi.yana is the astounding discovery, which the learned author depicts at great 
length in the seventh chapter, of the identity of Vishnu, the constant companion 
of Indrain his conflicts with Vritra, with ‘ basaltic lava.’ It is the flow of this 
Vishnu or basaltic lava which, in the opinion of the author, bridged over the lied 
Sea for Moses and his followers, which destroyed not only such upstart volcanoes, 
as JariiSandha and Sisupaia, but also such golden-coloured crystalline schists as 
Hiraiiyakasipu and Hiranyaksha by his overwelming overflow. 

The eighth chapter is taken up with the identification of the ten Avataras with 
volcanic mountains ; the ninth chapter is devoted to the description of the exploits of 
Apollo and Krishna as volcanic mountains ; and in the tenth chapter the Yagvas or 
Sacrifices are explained as forms of labour to prepare the earth for agriculture and 
human life. 

Discussing chronologically at some length in the eleventh chapter the various 
geological forces at work in harmonizing the seasons and preparing the earth for 
human life, the learned author proceeds in the twelfth chapter to dwell upon the 
importance of the geological phenomena in enabling man to learn the elements of 
civilization, such as architecture, machinery, .sovereignty and war, explaining at the 
same time the car-festival as an imitation of a volcanic mountain in action. 

The necessity of the preservation of the Riks and the manner of their interpre- 
tation are pointed out in the thirteenth chapter. The last two chapters are devoted 
to the description of the origin of religion and morality from the source of the same 
geological phenomena. 

Interesting, entertaining, and perhaps logical as the theory seems to he, it apponrs 
to possess one serious defect w'hich is likei\ to make it unacceptable (o scholars. 
It is the alteration of accepted meaning of the Vedic words. No A^edio commentator 
from Yaska to bA-yai.ia, nor any of the western oriental scholars that have mnde a 
thorough study of the Vedic literature seems to have dreamt of the meanings ANhich 
the learned author has been obliged to assign to the Vedic wmrds in order to give a 
shape to his novel theory. To point out the defective, aspect of the theory, I append 
below a list of the Vedic words with their accepted and newly assigned meanings 
given side by side : — 

Ahirbudhnya ... A star ... Bergsehrund. 

Aja ekapad ... A star ... Icefall. 
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Aditi 

... A goddess . ... 

Elevated tableland. 

Bit 

... A verse 

Tiny bubbles of hydro-carbon gas 

Glh 

... Speech 

Bubbles of gas. 

Stoma 

... A Sama chant 

' Steady sing-song issues of gas. 

Gayatri 

... A metre of eight syllables 

Marsh gas. 

Trishtup 

... A metre of eleven syllables 

Acetylene. 

Jagati 

... A metre of twelve syllables 

Ethylene. 

Soma 

... A plant or its juice 

Petroleum, 

Vayu 

... Wind 

Steam. 

Brahman 

... Praise 

Hydrogen. 

Eitus 

... Seasons 

Warm springs. 

Utsava 

... Procession 

Sub- aerial flow of lava. 

Bishi 

... A sage 

Crude petroleum,. 

Asva 

... Ahorse 

Liquid petroleum. 

Go 

... A cow 

Lime. 

yrja 

... Strength 

Essence of peat-moss. 

Isha 

Food 

Agricultural clay. 

These are a few of a large number of Sanskrit words, the meanings of which 

our ingenious author has had to change to 

make his theory stand. Whether 

the new rneaniugs are correct and rational or the old and accepted meanings are 

right, is a 

point which can he better left to the 1 

larned judge himself for decision. 


K. S. 


Hautilya^s Arthasastra 

By Mk. K. Siiama Sasthy, b.a., m.k.a.8. 

This justly famous work, while it was appearing in instalments in the Indian 
Antiquary and the My.s'or <3 attracted no little attention from famous scholars 

engaged in the study of Ancient India. While as yet the complete translation was 
not published, i\lr. F. W. Thomas, Librarian, India Ollice Library, wrote in the 
J.E-A.S. for April, IDOt), ‘ I can testify to the great value of the work, which sheds 
more light upon the realities of ancient India, especially as concerns administration, 
law, trade, wai* and peace, than any text which we possess, and which will enrich 
our lexica with an immense accession of technical and other expressions belonging 
to all departments of life/ This opinion was deservedly chorussed by Mr. Vincent 
Smith, Drs. L. I). Barnett, and J. Jolly. Such was the flood of light thrown on the 
recesses of the ancient polity of India, that Mr. Vincent Smith, who lost no oppor- 
tunity to enrich bis maijwum oyus, the Ancient History of India^ revised a not 
inconsiderable number of pages of the book. 

The text, after considerable care was lavished on it, was published in the 
Mysore Government Oriental Series, while a considerahle time was given to push 
on the English tianslation. Though the translation was complete long before it 
was published by the liberal patronage of the Government of Mysore, the learned 
ranslatcr w as not quite anxious for publication as bo thought that it still required 
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revision and careful study in the light of other oommentarios than the one he had, 
as not i few words in the original are as obscure as they are obsolete. After a 
considerable time had elapsed in correspondence and constant revision, to the 
immense delight of an eager expectant reading public, the translation was published 
in the early part of last year with an appreciative and sympathetic introductory 
note by Dr. J. F. Fleet, who had not only helped the translator with helpful 
criticism but also with sustaining encouragement. 

It is needless for us, besides the personal touches we have given, to enter into 
the matter and merit of this unique work. The work, to put it in a few words, dnals 
with the science of politics in a comprehensive way. In the language of Chanakya 
Arthasastra is the end of all sciences and, therefore, there is hardly any department 
of human activity with which the government of those days might justly deal which 
is not dealt with in this marvellous book. The formation of the village and how 
a king should conquer a country and rule his own may be seen dealt with in all inter- 
esting detail in the book. The law of civil procedure, the criminal procedure, the 
evidence act and the penal code are there. Statecraft figures as largely as 
domestic economy, the science of agriculture is put side by side with matters relatin'g 
to the collection and disbursement of State revenue. A system of espionage defying 
the ingonnity of German ‘ kuW/ir ’ is minutely and weirdly dealt with in this archaic 
woik* That the government was identified with the activities of the people so 
intimately is what strikes us with wonder. In short, one should read to under- 
stand whether a man could be gifted with such versatility as to have been the author 
of this book of marvels. Even magic and mystery are dealt with from a practical 
point of view. 

Considerable doubts have been raised whether Chanakya, the Macl)iavellian 
minister of Chandragupta, is after all the author of that Arthasastra. The translatoi’ 
himself takes considerable pains to fix the authorship on him but, wo may be permit- 
ted to say, with no great conviction to our minds. Though Professor Jacobi gives his 
weighty support to the view of the translator, Professor Keith in the Jonirnal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Or eat Britain and Ireland^ January, 1916, controverts the 
theory by adducing various reasons. Our own view is that there was such a 
reputed minister as Chanakya or Kautilya as he was afterwards called in the court 
of Chandragupta; that he was a minister of peculiar and strong views of statecraft; 
that he bad a large following to whom the doctrines that are given sanction in the 
work had been religiously taught ; and that one or other of them collected them 
some considerable time after and gave them in the shape of a treatise. Chanakya 
himself controverts or supports many schools of political thought in his time. One 
such school that followed the principles of Chanakya must have been responsible 
for keeping the memory of its master green for the publication of his work in its 
present form dates about the first century n.c. 

In such a scholarly work as this we regret to note that there is hardly any page 
where the printer's devil is not in evidence, and even the copious index for which the 
indefatigable translator deserves the thanks of all the readers of his work is very 
much wanting, as a number of important references do not find mention. The 
book is a little too costly to secure a large reading public. We hope that 
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Mr, R. Sham a Sastry will give us quite soon another edition free from these 
defoots, and givo us in each page for ready reference the chapter and book 
tc which that page belongs, for it is wearisome work for one to verify referen- 
ces by wading through a number of pages befor«e he can find them. As we have 
been informed that Mr. R Shama Sastry himself is not satisfied with regard to the 
date and authorship of the work, we hope he will have collected enough material 
by the time of the next edition to give us the latest and most conclusive views on 
this much debated point. 
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A TWELFTH CENTURY UNIVERSITY 
IN MYSORE 

A paper read before the Mythic Society 

By Dr, A. Venkata Subbiah, m.a., ph.d. 

‘ Belgami, Balgftmi or Bclgamc is now a village in tho Sbikaqmr Taluk of 
Shimaga District, Mysore, situated in 14'‘ '24' N, and 75" 15' E., fourteen miles 
north-west of Rhikarpur town. Tlie pojaulation in 1901 was 1330.’ Such is 
the information given about the present condition of the village in tlie Imperial 
Gazetteer of India, Mysore and Goory, j). 251, To this we can now add that 
the population in 1911 wavS 1580 and tluit most of the people seem to be Lin- 
g&yats. For further information about its present condition and its antiquities, 
seethe Mysore Gazetteer, Vol. ii, p. 448, o / Mysore ArehceologicaJ 

Depart/ment for 1910-11, 80-39, and Ep. Gam., Vol. vii, Introduction, p. 46, 

It is my purpose to give in this paper an account of the former glories of 
this place which was in the eleventh and twelfth centuries a great city, the 
capital of the Banavase ‘ twelve thousand ’ province and a great University 
and religious centre. Before doitig so, however, it is necessary that I should 
speak a little about the educational agencies of ancient and medieval India 
and about what I mean by ‘ University ' when I employ that term in connec- 
tion with Belgami. 

Nowadays, we understand primarily by the term University a body oor- 
ppi^ate founded by a charter of the Kii^g or State — Gfovernment or Pope.for the 



piH’pose of carrying on ‘ higher ' education in a country, that is to say, for 
founding or affiliating colleges, halls and hostels, t‘rp)ining syllabuses, defining 
and appointing courses of study, conducting ex^aininations, granting degrees, 
etc. Secondarily, we understand by that term a centre of learning where 
instruction of an advanced type can be had by all in many or all departments 
of human knowledge. It is in this secondary sense only that one can speak of 
universities in medieval India ; for, in the sense of a body corporate founded 
by a charter of tlie King, (Tovei-nment or l^ope, universities did not exist in 
India before A.o. lHr)7. 

Even in P]ur()pe ilir iinivinsil ies (d the lanili, (deventh and twelfth cen- 
turies w’ere merely centres of learning ; ibey were not founded by the King or 
Pope but had grown uj) of thonisclves from tlie schools attached to monaste- 
ries and catliedrals ijito famnus institutions attracting students from distant 
[)Iaces. The getting ofa cliarter from t-he King or Pope came to be regarded 
as of primary ijuportance, as a (jini non only later on, that is, in the 
thirteentli and fourteenth centuries. 

This was chiefly due to a provision (;f tlic law which prescribed that all 
persons who wanted to follow' th(‘ profession of teaching should first get a 
licence to do so. Smdi a licence was given by the Chancellor of the cathedral 
or some other ecclesiastic after an examination of the applicant. The 
‘ degree’, too, granted by the earlier Universities was nothing else but such a 
licence conferring a right to teach anywliere, the Universities asserting that 
their examination and ‘ degree ' were of such a standard, that another exami- 
nation and licence were imiiecessary. We, therefore, find the Emperor and 
the Pope interfering in the IhiiUt'enlli and fom'teentb centuries in this matter 
and declaring, with tlic support of tlie jurists, iliat such degrees or licences to 
teach were not valid unless tlie Universities that granted them were first em- 
powered by themselves to grant sucli degrees. The reason for interference lay 
no doubt in the desijv to ensure that proper persons only received a licence to 
teach and tliat persons with heretical oj- seditious j)rinciples — that is, princi- 
ples subversive of the Stale G-overnment or State religion — were shut out from 
the profession of teaching. This claim to inteilere was urged with so much 
force by the Emperor and the Pope tliat most of the Universities had to sub- 
mit and to ask for a charter. 

In Europe, therefore, the getting of a charter from the King, Emperor or 
Pope came to be regarded as a sine qua non of a university chiefly because of 
the provision of the law j*efer.red to al)Ove that insisted that a person wdio 
wanted to follow the profession of teaching should first get a licence. In India, 
on tlie other hand, thei-e could be no such provision of the law; for, here it 
was the duty and the privilege of every Brahmin to teach ; and Brahmins, as 
we know, were such because they had been born in certain families and not 
because they had acquired a certain standard of learning. Moreover, in India 
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there was no central authority on matters of theology and doctrine as in 
Europe, where it was the Pope who through his Archbishops and Bishops 
ordained and admitted people into the order of priesthood, and whose opinions 
tlierefore on matters of doctrine and theology were authoritative. In India, on 
the other hand, every Brahmin was a priest and there was no need of ordina- 
tion to make him one. Owing to this absence of a central authority, as to 
religious matters in India, there was much difficulty in determining whether a 
certain belief, doctrine or ritual was heretical — that is, opposed to the Sdstras 
or no. The question, therefore, of taking precautions to prevent peo[)le of liere- 
tical opinions froiii becoming teachers and thus corrupting the minds of the 
young did not assume much importance in India. It must, liow(;vei‘, Juice l)een 
otherwise as regards seditious principles, for about these there could not beany 
uncertainty or indefiniteness. But, as the Kings or (lovernments whose posi- 
tion was thus sought to ])e undermined were in [lowei* jind could deal effectiveh’ 
with the propagators of sue!) opinions, we must sujipose that tJiey did ^so 
whenever the occasion demanded it , not indeed by means ot insisting on each 
Brahmin teacher obtaining a licence, but by imams oJ th(‘ piswisions of the 
criminal law in force. 

Owing then to the existence of these peculiar conditions, the getting of a 
cliarter from the King or Emperor did not, in India, assume sucli great import- 
ance as it did in Europe. And as a consequence, the Universities here were 
allowed to progress in their own way without much interference on the part of 
the State. 


Subjects of Stt-Uiy 

The subjects studied were at first' ten, namely, the four Vedafi — Itir/, 
Yajm, Sdifian and Atharvan, and the six Vhldiigas oi' limbs of the Veda 
comprising Phonetics (SiJeshd), Giuiinmir iVijdka/rana), ].h\)^()c]y iChhandas), 
Etymology and Interpretation (ArmA:^.7), 'Asii'oiuaiiy {Ji/(iutish((), aud Ritual 
(Kalpa). To these were added in very early times, a few 8ul)jects, wherein, as 
we learn from the Chhd}iddgya Upanislaid ® instruction used to be given. These 
were the Itihdsas and Purdnasy forming the fifth Veda, Dinyi-vidyd, BhTtfa- 
vidydy Kshatra-vidyd, Nakshatra-vidyd, Sarpadevajfma-vidyd and seven '' 

1 This stage is reflected by the Micndakof Upanishad, T. i. h. 

^ VII. i. 2. 

^ According to the commentatorn. But it is possible to understand that there are only four 
others mentioned. These seven subjects arc Viddndm Vddah, Pitryahy HdHh, JJaivam, Nidinij, 
Vakdvdhyam and Ekdyanam, The meaning of these thirteen terms mentioned by the Chhdndogya 
Upafiishad, is, according to the oomnientator as follows : — and Furdn a '> forming tlie fifth 
Veda, Grammar, Ritual of the Srdddha ceremonies, mathematics, Omens and 1‘ortents, the Science 
of locating hidden treasure ; Logic and Dialectics, the science known as Ekdyana, the science of 
worshipping the gods, the six Veddiigas, the Science of dominating over others, the science of 
Weapons, Astronomy, the science of overpowering Serpents, Music and Medicine. 
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ntluers. By about the third century B.c., however, t came to be recognized 
that the sum-total of human knowledge was comprised in the Fourteen or 
Eighteen sciences. There are thus many references to aslitadam vidydh, 
afihtcldam silpa-sthdndfii ()v aslilddam si2')pa-sthdndni in the Pali Jataka-books 
and in tiie Jdtaka-mdkl of Arya-Sura. (See also the Malm- Vyutpatti s v* 
Vidyd-stlidndni), 

The Fourteen \^irh/ds oi- Sciences are the four Vedas, and the six limbs 
mentioned al)ov(' (ogether with Mlmdmsd (principles of Vedie Exegesis)^ 
Nydya (Logic and Dialectics), Furdva (the Puranas) and Dharma-idstra 
(La\v). The above fourteen togetlna' witli tlie four TJpavedas formed the 
Eighteen Vidyds or Scit'iiees, tlie Upavedas or minor Vedas comprising Medi- 
cm(' {Aytirre^da), the Science of Weapons (Dhanurveda), Music (Gdndharra- 
ved.a). and tlic! t-cclmicnl aris like C'ar[)(mtry aaid Architecture (StJidpatifpa- 
veda V Thes(' eighteen Vidyds were regarded as covering tlie whole field of 
hiVinan knctwledge evou a, bout iht' fourth oi* fifth century a.d., when the 
Vuyu and Vishnu Pnrdnas receivc^d ib<ur final form. Those Puranas kmm' of 
and (Muiinerale the eighteen l)ut donor, know of any other brand) of 

learning. Tlie Padvia Purdrm which is later adds to these the ‘ - 

arts or sciences, Kdvya or Belh^s Letlres, Bhnta-tantra, Bdla-tantra and 
Bhairava. 

The branches of learning, then, in ancient India wore the Fourteen or 
Eighteen Sciences enumerated above as wad) as the Raids oi* arts. This w^ord 
‘ Raid ' originally meant arts or accomplishments like carpentry, perfumery 
weaving, reading and writing, examination of precious stones, etc., all of which 
probably formed part of tlie ' Sthdpatif> paveda ’ mentioned al)ove. The word 
however, soon came to be applied the Vedas, Veddvyas, Belles Lettres, 
etc., .so tliat there is scarcely a branch of human knowledge that is not 
styled 'Raid' in one or otlier of the many lists oi the Raids that are 
met with in various hooks. New hranches of learning, therefore, like the 

1 There is, however, a dillorence of opiuio)i as t,o what the iourl,h upav^da is. Some writers say 
that the fourth upaved i is tlo.- science nf I'lcoijomy and Politics [ArOia-sd sira) and others, e.g. the 
compiler of the Habdah alpadruma^ again, that it is Ta'iitrn-sdstra or Science of Tantras- According 
to the opinion most generally current, however, the fourth upavgda is the Soieuce of Kconomy and 
Politics ; compare 

aiigdni V^das chalvdrd Mimdmsd N ydya-vistarah j 
Dharma-sdstram Purdnam cha vidyd hy dtdi chaturdaia i 
Ayurvddo Dhantirvddo Gdndharvai chSti U trayah 
Artha~id>stram chaturtham cha vidyd hy ashtddaiaiva tdh j] 

There soems to be no doubt, t herefore, that Science of the TaniraA' is a blunder for ‘ Soieuce 
olTantra \ where tantra mean.> the same as Arih((&dstra\ compare the ^ T antra khy&yiM,' 

‘ Paiichatantra ’ and ‘ TantrdhhydnaA \ boo also the Vienna Oriental Journal, vol. xx. p. 81 ft. 

^ Op. CU., Vtiaradchanda, ch. 11.7 

» For fuller information about the KaUs boo ray Inaugural Dissertation on this subject preiented 
to the Philosophical Faculty of the University of Berne ; see also J.E,A.8., lOU, p. 353 ff. 



THE MYTHIC SOCIETY 

RULES 

1. The Society shall be called the Mythic Society. 

‘2, The objects of the Mythic Society shall be — 

[a] To promote the study o{ the sciences of archamlogy, ethnology, 
history, religions and allied subjects more particularly in 
Mysore and South India. 

(i) To stimulate research in the above subjects. 

• 

'h Thc] entire joanagement of the Society shall vest in a Committee 
consisting of a President, Vice-Presidents, a General Secretary, an Honorary 
Treasurer, Branch Secretaries, one or more Editors, and seven other mem- 
bers, who shall hold office for one year, but shall be eligible for re-election. 

4. Membership shall be of two kinds - 

(a) Honorary. (h) Ordinary. 

5. Honorary membership sliall be restricted to persons who, in the 
opinion of the Commiitoe, have rendered distinguished service towards the 
attainment of the .)hj(‘cts of the Society, H uiorary members shall be 
nominated by the Committee, and from date of their election they shall 
be entitled, without payment, to all the privileges of ordinary members. 

(5. Ordinary membership shall be open to all gentlemen and ladies who 
may be elected by the Committee. 

7. The subscription for ordinary membership shall be — 

(a) For members i-esident in Bangalore, rupees hve per annum. 

{h) For members resident elsewhere in India, rupees three pei’ 
annum. Those subscriptions shall he payable on election, or 
annually, on July 1st. The Honorary Treasurer may recover 
any suhscription which may remain unrecovered at the time 
the second number of tiie Journal is issued by sending the 
second number by V.P.P. 

Membership shall he open to residents in the United Kingdom, the 
subscriptions l)eing four shillings annually, a remittance of twelve 
shillings covering subscriptions for three years. Subscription 
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from the United Kingdom may be remitted by ' British Postal 
Order’ to the Honorary Treasurer, Mytljic Society, Bangalore. 

Bona fide students resident in Bangalore will be admitted as members 
without the right of voting on payment of rupees three per annum* 

Any subscril)er, on payment of rupees three per annum, will be 
entitled to receive the Quarterly Journal of this Society* 

The activities of the Society shall be as follows 

(a) There shall be, as far as possible, nine ordinary meetings in 
each session, at which lectures will be, delivered ; due notice 
being given by tlie Secretary to resident members only. 
Each session shall be reckoned from 1st July to HOth June. 

[Members shall be entitled to bring their friends u> the meet- 
ings. The President shall have the p.iwer of vetoing admis- 
sion in any special case.] 

(6) The transactions of the Society shall he incorporated and 
published in the Quarterly Journal to t)e issued as far as 
possible on 1st October, 1st January, 1st April, and 1st July, 
which will be sent free to all members, and which will be 
on sale at twelve annas per copy to non-members. Mem- 
bers joining in the course of a session shall be entitled 
to all the numbers issued during that session but their 
subscriptions will be due as from the previous 1st July, and 
they will be expected to pay for the whole year. No resig- 
nation from membeiship will l)e accepted (xcept between 
Jst July and 1st October. 

[Lecturers are (..xpected noi to allow :'n\ Paper nv Review to 
publish their lectures before they have appeared 
in the Quarterly Journal of the Society.] 

(c) The Society will encourage a spirit of research aTuong Univer- 
sity students by awarding a medal annually to the best 
essay on a subject determined upon by the Committee. 

9. A Library and Reading-room will be maintained by the Society. 

10. The Reading-room will be opened to members and registered 
readers on days and at times decided on by the Committee and duly notified 
to those concerned. 

11 . Books will not be lent outside the premises to any one except 
with the written sanction of the President, the clerk taking requisitions 
and oldaining orders in each case. 
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12. The Annual General Meeting will be held, as far as possible, in 
July, when the report ar^d accounts for the previous session shall be submit- 
ted to the members and new^ office-bearers shall be elected. 

13. The fraiJiing and the alteration of the lUiles rest entirely with the 
Committee. 

1 1. 'Pile habitation, offices, and library of the Society arc situated in the 
‘Ualy Memorial Hall,’ Coiiotaph Road, Bangalore City. 

lb. The Trustees for the ‘ Daly Memorial Hall ’ are the. following office- 
bearers for the time being ; — 

The President, the General Secretary and the Treasurer. 

A. V. RAMANATHAN, 

General Secretary, 
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SdMya, Yoga, Vedanta, Ehetorics, Lexicons, Buddhist and Jain Philosophy, 
were conveniently included un(jer this heading so that the traditional number 
of the Vidyds — fourteen or eighteen— remained unaltered and continued to be 
in vogue for quite a long time. * 

Place of Instruction 

The place of instruction, in prehistoric times, was the hermitage 
or settlement of sages (rishis) ; such settlements were known as ‘ hila ’ or 
‘ guru-lmla ’ — the House or the House of the teachers, and to these settlciuents 
the students or hrahmachdrivs used to go for being instructed. The minimum 
period of study was twelve years and the maximum forty-eight years, while 
the average period was about sixteen years. The students had to live in the 
kula and to su])sist on the food obtained by begging in the neighbouring cities 
or villages. In such settlements did the students live and receive instruction 
in the Fourteen or Eighteen Sciences ; they tilso ])el])ed in the agrieuUural and 
other occupations that were necessary bu* the welfare of tlie setthanedt. 
Elaborate rules * wore framc^d for the guidance of th(^ students, and discipline 
was maintained by the ‘ kula-pati ’ ’ or Mastoi’ of the House, w 1 k >, in extreme 
cases, had recourse to the king and his officers and invoked their help in main- 
taining discipline and order. 

Curricula of Studies 

It is needless, I think, to give here, the curricula of studies, the time of 
day at which studies commenced and ended, and the duration and occasion 
of vacations and holidiivs, Elaborate rules were framed on all those matters, 
and are to be met with in tlie curivnt ))ooks on Dliarma-siutra, to which the 
curious reader should refer. ^ 

Institutions of Historical Times 
Turning now to historical times, we lind that tlie departments ol human 
knowledge are the same as were recognized foiTuerly — namely the Fourteen or 
P]ighteen Vidifdf^, silpas or Sciences. Instead of the iiermitage, how^wer, 
situated 7iear tlie town or villagx^ wc now meet witli settlements cf Brahmins 

^ The riilcH Jiiying down tlic dhdvfucis ol tlio bTdhftidchdTiHH , seo, for exfvinple MdnU'Sitifiti 
chap. 2 -4, and Apasb.amba’K Dhanna-sUtra, paialciB 1-4 ; (jautama, 1. 2. 

a So, for instance, wo mid in the Eaghuvamsa, that i.ho sage was tho kuJa~paM ov 

the Master of the House of the settlement in which he lived. In the same way, wo loam /rom the 
Sukuntahi that the sage Kan va was the Mastci’ of the Hourg in kis henniiagc'. U i.s to be noted 
that the hermitage of the sage Vasishtha eoiikl bo roacbod within one day fioin the king s cdpii.il, 
and that the two were connected by several villages whioh lay in the route. 

21 may mention here that those rules in many respects, do not differ to any great extent from 
those which arc now in vogue. For example, as occasions foi- holidays are mentioned, among 
others, the arrival of distinguished visitors, death of eminent; people, oontiniious rain, spread of 
virulent diseases, etc. 

2 
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situated in the village itself. If the Brahmins thus settled were eminent 
teachers and their number was not small, the village or town inhabited 
by them would acquire much renown, attract many students even from 
distant countries and would be a great centre of learning. Such, for 
example, were Takshasila or Taxildy whose ruins are now being excavated in 
the North-West Frontier Province, and Varanasi or Benares. These are fre- 
quently mentioned in the Buddhist books as centres of learning, and the 
Buddha, as we know, began preaching first at Benares, while eTivaka, the 
physician that attended upon tlie Buddha received his training at Takshasila, 

Institutions of Southeun In in a 

Coming down to Soutliern India, and, particularly, to Mysoi’e, we can 
classify the institutions that disseminated ‘ higlier ’ education under three heads 
— figrahdras, brahnui-purls maijuis including temples. ThcKadamba pillar 
inscription at Talagunda (Ep. Cam. VIT, Sh. i7()), which Mr. Rice assigns to 
the fifth century A. I)., ^ indeed relates that Mayura^sarniman, tlie Brahmin 
student who later became a king, visited witli liis guru Virasarman every 
ijhaiikd in Kdnchly the Pallava capital, in order to learn pravachana} The 
context thus clearly shows tliat these ghaiikds were educational institutions ; 
but unfortunately references to them are few ^ so that we ar(^ (|uite in the 
dark as to what kind of institutions they denoted — wlietber brahmapurlSy 
as Kielhorn contended (in the Gbttingsche Nadir irbtoiy 1000, Heft. 3)^ or 
agrahdras or malJias. J, therefore, leave the ghaiikds out of consideration and 
shall, in what follows, confine myself to the three kinds of institutions men- 
tioned above. 


Agkajiajus 

Of these, an agrahdra in these days means a row of liouses built — and 
built alike — by a person and granted as a gift to Bralimins with tin*, object of 
securing merit {dharma or punya) to the donor tliei'eby ensuring a happy 
and long existence for him in the worlds tliat lie goes to after death. With the 
houses are usually given liuuschold utensils, cJotlis, etc., and some lands. The 
total value of the gifts thus given naturally varies witii the means of the donor ; 
but the object in view^ in each case is to present as much land, household 
utensils, etc., as would enable the donee to live therein with bis family without 
the need of looking elsewhere for means to supplement his income. The 
object of the establishment of an agrahdra isy as stated above, the acquisition of 
merit {dharma ox imnya) and not the promotion of education or learning. 

1 Ep. Carn.y Vol. vii, hitrod.y p. 9. 

3 Adhi-jig&'tnasuh pravaclianam nikhila-rjhafikam vive^a in lino 4. 

3 I laiow of only five places v^herc the word occurs— Cam., Vol. vii, Sk. 94 ; Sk. 17G ; Sk. 197 
III Md. 113 ; and V On. 178. Sec note 2 in p. 8 of Introd, in Ep. Cam., Vol. vii, 

< Sec Ep, Cam,, Vol. vii, Introd., p. 8, note 2. 
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In former times, too, one of the objects of establishing agrahdras was, no 
doubt, the same, namely, tlvi a^jrjuisition of merit {dhanna or punya). But the 
chief object in doing so was tha promotion of education and learning ; that this 
was so appears from the nature of the medieval agrahdras and the places 
where they were located. 

Unlike the modern agrahdras, which are located in towns or cities, and 
form part of them ^ the medieval agrahdra formed a village or unit of itself, 
and was located iji the country, thnd. is, at some distance from towns or cities 
(where, as we shall see belowu hrahviapnrls were situated). It consisted of a 
community of Brahmins who formed a corporate body liaving control of 
all the property of tlie agrahdra and administering its affairs. Such agrahd- 
ras were founded by kings and other rich j>eopI(i aJid tlie Bralimins, chosen 
as members thereof, were, as the inscriptions •*’ show us, learned in different 
branches of learning. Their income being thus assured, they naturally 
devoted their time to teaching students, wdiich forms one part of their dutj^, 
and thus made the agrahdra a centre of learning and study, a university 
in short. The existence of such agrahdras is indicated to us by ‘the many 
references to them and to their foundation that arc met with in the in- 
scriptions of every district in Mysore. 

Thus, for example, the foundation of the agrahdra of Sthaiiakundur or 
Talagund, probably the oldest agrahdra in Mysore that is known to us is 
thus described in i/j). Cam., Vol. vii, Bk. 18(3 : — ‘ The king of which, supply, 
Kuntala country ] the Lord of Banavase and the many other countries, Muk“ 
kanna Kadamba, an embodiment of kindness to the woi’Id, delighting in gifts, 
— seeking with desire m the region of the south {dakshind-patha) for the tribe 
of Brahmins (viprakuUi), and not finding any, -—without delay wont foi’th, 
and doing worship to the Ahichchhatra agrahara, succeeded in obtaining 
tliirty-two Brahmin families purified by J 2,000 (upvilvdras, whom honouring, 
he brought and cstabliblicd in the outskirts of (he city, in the groat agrahdra 
of Sthanugudha, whicli he founded in tlio tract he had noted where were the 


1 1 know of at least twelve (modern) agrahdras in tlic city of i\lyhOi't\ 

See, for instance, Ep. Cam., Vol. ix, .127 -132, which record some proceedings of the 
sabhais of three agrakdras—Viuigminv or Trailoki/ainahddevi-chaiurvddmuthyalani ,rcri} a-MaJavur 
or Mjendrasimha-chaiv.rvSdi-mahgalain, and Vaiidar or Cdudamahdlddvi-EiaiiirvedmiaM^alam \ Ep, 
Cara., Vol. tv, Ivr. 70, recording a proceoding ol the mahd janas of the agrahdra Sahgameh^arapura or 
Siudaghat4;a ; ibid., Ng. b recording a proceeding of the agrahdra Vira-BalMla-chaiurveda bhafia- 
ratndkara or Nngamahgala, ibid., Ng. 30,40, 41 recording some proceedings of the agtahara 
Udhhava-narasiinhapurn or Bojlur. 

® Bee, for example, Ep. Cam., Vol. iii, Br. 15 ; T.N. 63, ({.ages 241- 4 of the Ivanarcso text), 
IV ; Yd. 54 ; V, Ak. 130 ; V, Hii. G ; ibid, Bl. 70, and the description of the mahdjanas of Talagimd 
and Dalavayi Agrahara (Ramachandrapura Agrahura) and IvnppatQr given below. 

^ This agrahara seems to be referred to by the words vividhaniyaiiia-homa-dtkshd-parair 
brdlimanais siidtakais stUyaindiid soda tnanti a-vddai^ subhaih of the TSlagund pillar inscription, 
Ey, Carn,, Vol. vii, Sk. 176, referred to above. 
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god Prariauiesvara, famous throughout the four yugas as set up by the pure 
and dexterous Chaturmiuukha (Brahma), and the tlrttha encircled by the five 
Lingas set up by that and other gods.’ ' The niotive of Mukkapna Kadamba 
in thus anxiously seeking to scttlt‘. Brahmins in his country, a motive which 
led liim as far as Aliichclihatra in North India, was evidently his desire to 
promote education in his country by founding an agrahdra of learned Brah- 
mins therein. It is the same motive which induces rulers of modern days to 
establish universities in tlicir couniries. 

This desii*e of Mukkanna Kadainlia (d‘ jiromoting education in his country 
must have been fully realized ; for an im-cription (Aj^, Gam., Vol. vii, Sk. 178), 
dated in the sixteenth year of the Chalukya Vikramaera or a.d. 1091 informs us 
that the ac/rahdra ot Talagund, liere called Tanagundnr contained ‘32,000 
Brahmins with T2,000 ((-f/nUintias, who enjoyed the income of 144 villages 
which had been granted to them by King Mayuravariuman as dakshind in 
the cigliieen Asrtrjmdha sacihices which he celebrated, who were learned in 
th(.; Vedas, Veddihgas and minor angas, in Mmidyfisd, in the six systems of 
Logic, 111 Sairids and Pardnas and in Dramas, wlio were free from pride, 
hypocrisy, anger, greed and (dlier such vices, who were the support of the 
good, etc.’ ^ The same information is furnished to us by Ep. Cam., Vol. vii, 
Sk, 177, dated in §aka 950 or 1028 ibid, Sk. 185, dated in ^aka 1079 or 
A.D. 1157 ; ibid, Sk. IhO, dated in the Saka year 1128 or a.d. 1200 and by 
other inscriptions. 

Similarly, the inscription T.N. GB in Ep. Cam., Vol. iii, relates to us the 
story of the foundation of the Ramachandrapura Agrahara, better known as 
the Dalavayi Agrahara from ilie name of the foiuider. The epigraph is a 
long one, perha[)s the longest yet. discovered, and contains 1,890 lines, which 

1 TraiiNiatiOu of Kic(\ j‘. in Lp. Carn., Vol. vii. Tbo iiiso'iption in Llio (n'igiual reads as 
lollow.s {ibid, r. '21H-^) :~~dedi(i)ujal-(i.)<isiwiB(tiiava^t'~ini)dal-eiiisi(ianek(i-mafida [/<?J ivaram 

Makhdn na-Ka liisvihain jiiijad-aiiuijrahii -viin iihain dana-vinodi diikshind-piitJuidolu vipra-kulaman 
ariikcyin idai^l padeyade ta Icyade nadad A \iichcb hair ii (jrndidr avian drddhm sddhiai padeda pannip 
naairdgnidintra'Xiavitra-dvutrivi^ad-vrin'a'kuluinhavium viundiliii tandu chalur.-yyuga-prasiddha^ 
visiiddJLa-ciiaturdbhidfidna-ChafvirvLVLukha-jv'atishlhita^Pranaviesvara-prantukha-sura-pratishihita 
-panckadingdlimjitadirtthHidiskfitiadola nodi mddula mahdgrakdtam Stkdnugddha-purada pora 
volal ent enc. 

Samastarbbuvana-savistilyavidndsdsha-ldkaika-pitdviaha-hiranyagarbha-Brahma'Sanisthdpita 
srimat-trailbkya-ndiha - Pravamesvara - devd dhlAithita - viii&kidgrahdrddkisvarar AhicJichhaira^ 
samdgatai' dvddasa-sahayHragnikdtra-parivjrUa-dvdtrimsat-aahasra-sankkydsamelar yama-niyama- 
gtnidpetara Bralnnendra-Ciiandra^Yaindgni - pratiMkiia-payicha - ntahd -Unga-sannihita - puny a- 
tirUhodahdvagdlKma—pavilrikrita-gdtrar dhar dinar a-satpdtrar MayUravarintna- nripasydshtddasd- 
ivaniedhddhvarti - dakshinopal abdka - chatiis - chatvdrimiad - uliara > datagrdmddhishihdyahaf 
8San.digdha-vipula-dhar}nma~nir nndyakar aneka-yaj uivahhriiha-punydmbu-myaid bhishihtdrddra^ 
indrdhajar Mahdvlr arVddudhvai ar Brahmardja-aahhd-pUjdgragrdhigal dsrita’Jana'mand-ranjita- 
phala-ddyigalu veda-vdddng6pdngii-niimdiiLiddudstra-sliai4arkha-8mritYpurdna~ndfaka-vishay<i’ 
aaTojini-hhaskarar hudha - hyidaya-kuniuda-vana-Tnuknla-nikava-vikaHla - sudhdkararu damhha^ 
darpa-krbdhu-lobha-vxada - vidtsari/ya-durvishaya-durita-gana-dilraru iuhteshia-janddhdraru iri‘ 
6 maiv-makd-vad da- g rdma-Td nagundilra muvattircJicfMsiram . 
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occupy in print 41 quarto pages. The agrahdra, too, an account of whose 
foundation is given therein, the latest ’ example of an agrahdra of the 
medieval type, that is, of an agrahdm which was intended to be, and was, a 
centre of education and learning. It was founded, on April IH, a.d. 1749, 
by the Mysore Divardjiah (generalissimo) Devarajiah on the prompting of 
his wife Chelvajamamba. The number of Brahmins that formed the 
agrahdra was 120, among whom wero several who hiid (lelebrated the 
Paundarika, Atirdtra, Vdjapeya and other sacrifices and many professors 
of the Big, Yajur-, and Sdma-Vedas, of Medicine {Aijurveda\ of Astronomy 
(Jyautisha) and of other sciences. The agrahdra was founded on a very 
liberal scale; the Dala/odyi had spacious houses Imilt for tlie use of the 
Brahmins, which were handsomely furnished wdtli bedsteads, l)eds, pillows 
and other costly seats and carpets, with articles for the w^orship of the gods 
and for household use, witli a good store ^>1' rice and other grains, oil, ghee 
and jaggery. In eacli house were stabled some milch-cow's; and the donoes 
were ceremoniously lei into ))ossession wdth tlieir wdves and children after the 
Dalavdyi liad done tliem meet reverence and made presents of *cotton-and 
silk-clothes, bracelets, necklaces and otliev ornaments for the women, and 
costly ear-rings (kimdala) and i-ings to the Brahmins, ^ The villages 
granted with their hamlets were thirty in number and the revenue therefrom, 
may, without much inaccuracy, be safely computed as amounting to not less 
than a lac of our rupees. As, by the beginning of the eighteenth century 
A.D., there were many Brahmins settled in Mysore, the Dalavdyi had not, 
like Mukkanna Kadramba to go to Ahicbchhatra in Northern India to get 
them. He had only tiO make a selection of T20 Brahmins from among those 
settled in Mysore ; and the inscription informs us that he selected Bralmhns, 
T20 in number, ‘ wdio were possessed of tlie Vedas and Veddngas, who were 
learned in all tlio sciences; wdio were engaged in good deeds only ; who were 
good, possessed of self-control, and free from ilie six vices; who were men 
with families and or tenders of the triple sacred fire; and who 

1 The agrahdras, which were founded at a later date, all belong to the ‘ modern ’ type ; they 
primarily mean *a row of houses granted to Brahmina ’ and not a ‘village or gcltiemciit of 
Brahmins.’ Sec, for example, Ep. Cam., Vol. iii ; My. 1, ‘2, 3 ; Nj. 18. 

(jrihdn vidlidya vijmldn vriUi-vritti-vibhdgatah. 1 
sayiidpadhdnaa^aryanko-vichitrdstarandsanaiJt i] 

(Uvopakaranair gdhhir g fihdpa1to,ranais taihd [ 
idli'tandiUa-mu'khyaU cha dhanadhdnyair gudair ghriiaih Ij 
tailddi-sarva-sainbMrais savibhritdns tan grihdttamdn | 
pravesya dvija-varydvs cha -putra-ivddn mudd jj 
vastra-yugmam cha soshnisham kausiyam ratna-kundali | 
anguliyaka-mukhydni kalpayitvd prithak-prithak jj 
V astrdb ha'f’nii a-tdi^an ko>-kan t hasUtrd di-b hUshanai h | 
hrfihfnandns cha, sapatiitkdn pUjayitvdtibhaktitah ii 
sa-hiranya-payo-dhdrd’pUrvakam pradaddu nripah jj 
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were thorough in the hmita and smdrta ritual.’ * These 120 Brahmins 
though formed into one agralidra were locat^^d ,in three villages, so that 
instead of one centre of education and learning, ^there were actually three. 

It is sad to relate tihat this agrahdra, founded on such a lavish scale 
did not serve its pui*[)ose fo)* jnany years. It is not known exactly when 
t])c lands gi’anted were .t‘esiiined ; hut one cannot be far wrong if one 
assumes that tlie agralidra must have l‘ai*ed l)adly when Tippu Sultan 
was ruling in Mysore. Tlie latest date for the resumption of the lands would 
be A.o. 1<S0(), for w(^ find tliat a good ))i.)riion of these were included in the 
Jahgir of Yclandrir whicli was conferred on Dewan Purnaiya in A. I). 1807. 

As another instance of sucli agrahdras may lie mentioned iho agrahdra of 
Kuppatur, wliicli I shall luwe occasion to refer to later in ceiuiexion with the 
sect of the Kahimuklia ascetics. No ej)igra])h has been discovered that gives an 
account of llie founding of the agrahdra itself ; hut there are several in Ep, 
Cam. Vol. viii, whieli show that the agrahdra was flourishing in the eleventh, 
(vvelfth and tliirtcentli cent uries. Tims, Ejh Cam,, Vol. viii, Sb. 249, for instance, 
tells us Lliat ‘ the jnahdjanas of the Kuppatiir agrahdra were perfect in yaina^ 
iiifiaina, dhgdna, dhdrana, japa, nmiina, svddhgdya, and mmddhi? they were 
proficient in the', hiig-, Yajas-, Sdifia—imA Atharva-Vedas, the VMdhgas, the 
eighteen and S7nritis, in Music, in Dialectics, in Vatsyayana’s Sutras, 

and, in the knowledge of languages ; they were [well-versed] .... in 7idtakas 
and Ehctorics [aUmkdra] and took [ileasure in offering food, medicines, asylum, 
and knowledge of sciences; they were always engaged in discharging the Brah- 
mins’ sixfold duty f they were like an adamant cage,f .c. an impregnable fortress ‘ 
in giving slielter to those who sought their protection."'^ This epigraph tells us 


1 Veda-Veddiign-Hampanuaiit iarva-susb'd-visnraddn ■ 
s(i t,~kar ina-nirata nt sddhunch cJiltraula-sind rta-vichakshad d n 1 
l:ulumhina[i rdtrabhuldn /'/hitagn'ni dvijnitamdn | 
idntdit. jiinvi-sUad-vargdu d lidya paraviddardt ;• 

These are iechnical tontis of the Yoga-iasira, for (heir explanation, refer to an}^ tranblation 
of the Yoga-sutras. 

To wit, teaching and learning, giving and receiving of gifts; sacrificing and officialing at 
sacrifices; of these six, teaching, rt'cciving gifts, and officiating as priests, are the special duties of 
Brahmins, and cannot, in ordinary times, be undertaken by people of (dber castes. 

4 This cannot be understood without a rcfei-cuce to the troublous nature of the times. In the 
clevenlb, twelfth and ibinccnth ccmtiuies, the villagoa, and towns of what we now know as the 
Shimoga district were constantly exposed to the raids of the aboriginal l.rib( s living on the Western 
Ghats, and of the armi- sof dificrent rulers— Hoysalas, Chalukyas, Kalachuiis, Sennas, Yadavus rnd 
the Kadambas of Ilanga 1, not to mention petty chiofE — who were contending for that territory. 
Corporations like the Kuppalur agrahdnL felt it necessary to maintaiti a few retainers who would 
defend the tillage and beat off attacks of enemies. Under Much. circumstances, therefore, it is not 
surmising to find that the ooj'poralion of the agraUdra gave shelter iiometirncs to tho.se who craved 
their protection. Such action must .sometimes have resuK.od in an attack on the agrahdra itself. 

3 Yania - niyarna-dhi/dna-dJidrana-niaitndnuslahdna-japa - saviddhi-iila-guna - sampannarum 

Rig^Yajus-Sdmdtharvva-Vdda-VaddngdndJca shtndaia-sinriti-imrdria .... Bharata-Vdda- 

Vdtsydyana . . . pdkarmma’bhdshd-parijndna-prasannarnm andha-kdvya . . ndiahalankdrdhdrd' 
hhayi^hhai^hayya'idatra-ddna-vinodarum shal-harma-nirataruvi 8arandgata-vajra~pav](irar%m 
irimat-sarvvanamasyad-agrahdram KuppalUr-asesha-mahdja^iangalu, 
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expressly that the Brahmins of Kuppatur took pleasure in offering a knowledge 
of the sciences to all who askojl for it ; that is to say, that they took pleasure 
in instructing others in all the^ sciences. Inscriptions Sb. 21)2 and 270 also 
in Ep. Garn., 'Vol. viii give us a similar description of the learning of these Brah- 
mins; and the former of these says that Kuppatnr was, as it were, the birth- 
place of ail the sciences. ' 

The glories of Kuppatnr must have passed away before the beginning of 
the fourteenth century ; in the inscriptions of a later chite, namely, F/p. ('am., 
Vol. viii, Sb. 261, 2(58, 278 and 268, no mention is made of the agralidra or oi 
learned Brahmins ; and the last of the above-mentioned epigra})lis, which is 
also the latest of them, being dated in SaL'a 1551 or a.T). 1029 calls Kuppatilru 
a mere village. ^ 

BKAHMAPimiS 

We now come to tlie closely allied institutions, called hrahiuapyrls which 
were settlements of Bi’iihmins in towns or cities. Thus, wo i-c^ad, for instance, in 
the inscriptions of Belgame tliat tliat city contained seven hrixhmapvru. Be- 
ing a settlement of Brahmins, a hrahmapurl must of necessity lutve been a 
centre and a disseminator of learning. It differed from an agrahdra in these 
respects only — namely that the latter formed a village' of itself wliile the former 
was part of a city or town, and that an agrahdra, was a Ixjdy corporate pos- 
sessing property, while a hrahviapnri does not seem to have been such a body. 
So far as giving consent to measures of general interest is concerned, the hrah- 

1 Ef. Cam., Vol. viii, Sb. 202 — 

. . . vipra-sura-citra-nikStana-mdleyinde kan | 
golipudu Kuppatur ssakala-vidyege tan cue januLa-bhutalani | | 
negald akkila . . . ti-purdHa-kald-hahu-tarkka-tantrapd- \ 
ragar uckitddkvardvabhriilui-sarnmnpnndlipavitru-gdtrar a- | 
tyaganita-aatya-iaucha . . ■ tiihi-pujaria-dt'vapujcjjim | 
sogayijHi KuppaiHra-vibhu-viprar id ein bhuvana-i>raMddliard \ \ 

Ibid.: Sb. 276:— 

, , . dhdrana~mau7idnnshdhd7ia-ja/ia-»a'nid dJii — siia-guna-sainpa'wnayuvi a^i'pd smia giii butra-drrja- 
gtiru-ddxHita-piljddaiparai'uvi . . . yajaxia-adhyayaiia . . . Hig-Yiijiis-Sdintitharvrftna-chaUir-veda- 
veddrtha — iatvaj ^arum Sarasvdil-karnnavatainsanmi 7iirniinala-vachn-pr(ichan(Iartitn . . . ndiak- 
etihasa-viwidfusd-Bharata-gan Ua~Vdtsyd ya7tddl-sakal(i-Mstr((.-pr avl y arum . . . anddi-agrri hdram 
K uppatura-sdsirvva'nnn . 

8 In connexion with the period of uscfulne.ss of it might be remarke d that the 

majority of such institutions oeased to 1)0 useful — that is, ci*aHed to be centres of learning and edu- 
cation after about 150 years. The reasons for such a dead-stop are ^a^ious : — The first place is taken 
by the troubled times and the various attacks and laids m»de by the armies of contending princes 
or chiefs ; in the second place, the descendants of the original grantees would degenerate and lose 
all the property by about the fifth generation ; they would thereafter have to look about for means 
of livelihood. The comparatively long period of usefulness of the Kupx)atUr and Tanagundiir 
agrahdras must be attributed to the large number of people that fojined the agrahdra and to their 
affluent oiroumstanoes which permitted them to employ a band of armed retainers for purposes of 
offenoQ and defence. 

^ Bee for instance, Ep. Car?i. Vol,* vii; 8k. 106, 108, 119, 123, Vol. viii, Sb. 276, 277. 
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jua^umj too, acted to some extent as corporate bodies. ’ But there is no 
evidence in any inscription to sliow that a hraliDKfi^nri dealt, as a corporate body 
with any property. Differing, therefore, in these two ros[)ects from an agraharay 
in all other respects a hrahnapwn resembled the latter and was like it an 
educational centre. 

The inscriptions do not yield much information about the brahmapuns 
and their ('stablishnKmt or foundation; the reason for this is no doubt the 
scarcity of large cities, and consequently (^f hralimapuri!^ which can only form 
l)art of such cities, in amdent tina's. Tt is, therefore, very interesting to find ai\ 
account given of the I'oiindai.ion (d‘ mo u\ Ep. Cam.. Vol. vii, Sk. 123; this 
account confirms the htatement made Jihove that except tliat an agrahdra 
formed a village by itself while a. hrahviapuri formed part of a city, there was 
not much difference between the two. The inscription referred to records that 
th(^ (fan']a}idyaka Ki^savadcvH. Gnvevuov of the Banavase 'twelve thousand’ 
l)rovinee, being counsel i ed thereto lyv tlu' dan] (indy aha Recharasa, one of his 
officers, founded a hraliniapii7't, called Kemvapnra aftc^r himself, in Belgarne 
b\ Imilding a temple to the god Kesava and hy establishing thirty-eight 
Brahmins in that hrahmapura. 

For this purpose, the dawlandyaka Kovsavadeva ‘ acquired in the southern 
quarter of Balipura a tract of land fertile to produce all manner of fruit, very 
extensive and level as a mirror, from Sarvesvara Pandita of the Panchalinga 
temple, and in that |)leasant tract, after arranging and transforming to 
the utmost timber and stone as if striving to add to all the variety of forms in 
which Brahma had created wood and stone, the (lan(lddhipa Kflsiraja with 
exceeding devotion built for the god Kesava an abode filled with l)eauty and a 
joy to the sight.’ 

' And on a large piece of land in front of that temple, this treasury of 
spreading fame acquired by the fulfilment of his heart’s desire, built a town 
and named it Virakesavapura. Then that jewel of dandandyakas gave that 
town, filled with commodious houses having raised seats in each chamber 
containing the softest cushions (of down) and all manner of vessels to a band 
of Brahmins. This done, that Vlrakesainipura was everywhere praised as the 
birth-place of the Krita-yuga, the place where all the Vedas dwelt in luxury, 
a mine of pure conduct and virtues, a place of the most exalted merit, and was 
as an anklet set with the nine kinds of gems of the earth goddess.’ 


' See the inscriptionfi cited above. 

* illi bkavadiya-ndmankiiav enipa Kiaavapuramiiman alii Vira~Kdiava-d^vn-(Ievdyatanafnnm0^t 
nirmmisidod aihiJeadol amala-kirttiyiun amutrikadol akhila-funya-pdrttiyum pdramdrtthikadol 
paramaaukha-sanipattiyum akkuv : . 

^Translation of Mr. Rice with some alterations ; p. 94^^ in Ep. Cam., Vol. vii. The original text 
reads as follows {ihid.y p. 1691) ; — 

dandandiha-chudd-ratnam Balipnra-dakshina-dig-vibhdgado} . , . samihita-sakala-phal'^ 
aa7nudaya'j(xnma-hhllmiyuin enisid aH-vipula-darppana-samatala-b hUpradiiamam Pailchalingad 
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After settling the Brahmins in the houses described above, Kg^ava-danda- 
nayaka provided for their income by giving them each a ‘ Vritti ' (literally, 
livelihood), or some lands.* IJhe Brahmins of this brahmapun, says the in- 
scription, 'were well-endowed with all the virtues and with yamay niyamay 
dhySnay dhdranay maundnushthdnay japa and samddhi, ' were always 
engaged, in tending on the aupdsana and agnih'dra fires, and in worshipping 
the gods, teachers and Brahmins and were proficient in the six systems of 
logic, in Mimdmsd and in the other sciences. They discharged the six Brah- 
minical duties, ^ and had |)er formed the seven S7ima-yaj^ias beginning with 
Agnishioma, They were learned in many Purdmts, Hmritis, kdvyas, ndiakas 
(dramas), in the and in Manjarl^ and in difierent kinds of witty 

speech and in languages ; they were the support of many poets, disputants, 
orators and learned people. They understood the letters on stones^ and their 
bodies were the abode , of all kinds of anspiciousness from their leaving been 
purified by bathing in many avabhrithas. \ 

A comparison of tliis account of the foundation of a Brahmapnra and of 
the learning of the Brahmins who dwelt therein, witli tlie account, given above, 
of the foundation of the Dalavdyi agrahdra and of the learning of tlie Brahmins 


dcMryya Sarvviivara-'pandita-cUvarn . . . kayyol , . . paded d 7nan6hara-bhil-'pradesadvJ — 
tarn-pdshdnddi-har7nmdntara’2^arinafiyain Fadmajmn JoJiadol bi- | 

Uarisalvirku7n\dal end ini idarolc padiyachclidgi mddittan emb ant [ 
ire chalvam tdldi drin~man danav enipa lasat-Kd^avdvdsa/n)a7n iiir- | 
bbnara-UlialUi-bhrdjitayn mddisidan eseye dandddhipavi Keiird jam } j 
rtnaniarnv aiipritiylm dan land tliamiani-inan danam tat-pnravararnam | | 
ati^inri&ula-tulihd -prdn- j 
natarmanchadasachviid}a-pa7'yydlddi- j 
stdiita-sndandpakarana-sam- | 
tati-sahitam vipra-tatige kotian a7nogha7n | | 
antu 1)1 dde | | 

idu krila-halpa~janina-nilaya)u ditavintidn riiva-vddada- | 
bhyudaya-nivdsav int idu pavitra-cJiarifra-gundkarain samanf- i 
idu ghana-pUTtjfa-mmjiada-niketanav c7nbinav oppi torutir- { 
ppudu sale VtrakSiavapuram dJiararid-navaraina-nilpuram | | 

> See nolle 2 on p. 106 above. 

* See note 3 on p. 16G above. 

^ The reference here is obscure. 

^ A reference to stone inscriptions and to the scripts employed therein ? 

5 An avahhrithn is a ceremonion.s bath taken after a sacrifice is over ; it marks the end of the 
period of dlkshd. 

^ Yama-niyama-svddhyd ja-dhydn>a-dhdrana-maimdnushth.dn i - japa-Ramd dhi-sila^sarnpannar 
aupdsandgnihdtra’dvija'guru-devatd 2^djd4at'pararu7n shai -tarl ka-mimnmsdndka-Sd sira-visdrada- 
ru7n yaj ana -ydj anddliyayand dhydpnma-dd7ia — pratigraha shalka)'mma nirataruv agnishibmddi- 
sapta^sofna-samsthd-sainanastitaruv aneka-purdn asm riii~ maiijnn -hkd'ihya-kdvyar ndiaka- ndnd^ 
chamaikdra-bhangt-hhdshd-vidagdha-kavi- gamakas'd di-vdgmi-v idvnj-janadir idaydkr ish.ta-)n antra- 
hshararum pratipannasildkshararu mdrttdnddjjvflda-kirtti-yu tarnv andka-yajn dvab hf ithdvagdhana 
pavitrtkriiasakala-mangaldsjiada-iarlranini appa si'imat — sanm-namasyada Brahmapuri-KHava- 
puradalli. 


3 
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of the agraharas described above will show how close the resemblance is 
between the two types of institutions. 

f ‘ 

MaTHAS and TEMPLiiS 

It now remains for me to describe the nature ol maijias and temples. 
The word viatha in these days is used of two different kinds of institutions; 
it means, firstly, an elementary school, especially, a village elementary school. 
Secondly, it means the pontifical seat of some person- not always a 
Brahmin — wdio is the gum or spiritual teacher of some sect of people, whose 
number may be large or small. 

In early times, however, the word mafha^ meant nothing else but a liostel 
or liall of students; hy an (‘xtension of tlie ineaTiiug of tlie word, it later 
came to be used of a, residential college of students, and it is in this sense 
that we find the w(n’d in tlu‘ juodieval inscriptions. 

In medieval times, tliereforc, a malha was a colh^go Avhere students lived 
and received instruction ; and as, in those times, instruction and religion were 
inseparable,, all tlie 7natJias were attached to some tc'inph* or had some 
temples attached to them. Idiatisto say, in some mod i eval the college 

of students and their instruction took a prominent place and the worship of 
the gods took a secondary place ; wliile in some oilier rnaijias the temple and 
the worship of the gods were given a [iromineni place, and the students and 
their instruction were relegated to the background. The modern luatjias or 
pontifical seats of gnrns ai’C the lineal descendants of the* former of the above 
two classes of inafhas. In these modern niaihas, loo, the head of tlie inaiha 
is in charge of some images,'^ nnd there are students taught ; but both these are 
now^ relegated to the liackground as the chief liusiness of tlie liead of a rnaljia 
is now felt to be the |)i‘oper guidan:je in matters religious and spiritual of the 
disciples of that mat ha. And fVrnii tlie latter class of malluis are, in tlie same 
wav. descended tliose tcm])les in wdiich some' instruction is, or is supposed to 
be, given to students. ^ It also seems as if the name vutth(( lias been used in 
some inscriptions to express tem[)les only, not having anything to do with stu- 
dents or teaching ; Imt it is difficult to make a definite pronouncement on this 
])oint as sufficient details arc not at hand. 


1 Compare Anuiv ahO^a : 'malhai ckhdlrddi-nilayah ' ] but some of the malhas were more 
rest-houses, whore foorl might or might not have heen given, for travellers, or lor v air d gins (mendi- 
cants and ascetics). 

2 Sec, on this matter, p. 2(>2 in Ep, hid., vol. vi and note 1 in that page. Mr. PI. Krishna 
Sastri points out that it is still the. custom in many mathas for the retiring pontiff to hand over 
charge of the images to his successor; aud that where this is not done, disputes are sure to 
arise. 

3 As, for instance, the big temples at NanjangQd and Ohamarajanagar. Among the priests of 
these temples, arc some whoso duty consists of teaching the RigvSda, etc., to students. 
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Excluding those temples which come under mat has of either of the above 
two classes and where therefore the instruction of students was given a more 
or less prominent position, there existed in medieval times many temples in 
which arrangements were mane for the instruction of pupils ; lait, these are 
not styled mathas by the inscriptions — probably, l)ecausc there existed no hall 
or hostel .where the i)upils lodged. The pupils, therefore, tliat received instruc- 
tion in the temple, must have been niostly ihe children of tiie inliabitants of the 
village ; and the instruction, too, mostly elementary in cliaracter. As, liowever, 
certain temples seem to have offered instruction of a, higln'r type also, I have 
included them among the institutions wJieru ‘ higlier ’ education could be had. 
In no temple, however, could ‘ higlier ’ instiiiction have, been obtained in such 
fulness or in so many subjects as was possible in an agrahdra, maUia or 
hrahmapun. Compared with these institutions, even the best of such temples 
would have stood in somewhat the same position in which a small university 
with one or two faculties stands when compared wutl) large universities con- 
taining the full number of faculties. 

I shall now give some instances of temples which were seats of educa- 
tion : — 

Ejp Cam, VoL xi, Dg. 89, dated December 25, a.d. 1167, records the grant 
of a village to .104 Brahmins on a fixed rent of 800 gadjjdnas to be paid by them, 
by the mahdmanfjaieJvara Vijaya-Pandya-deva. These 800 gadjjdnas should, 
the epigraph proceeds to say, be spent in the service of the god Harihara; that 
is to say, in buying lIcc, green gram, oil, ghee, fruits and vegetables, saffron, 
camphor and such other things as would be w^anted f(.)r the temple, and in 
[)aying the salai’ies or w^ages of the temple servants. Among tliese servants 
figure six pandits who w^jre teachers of the liig-neda, Yaju rveda, Vedanta^ 
Vydkarana, Mimdmsd and the alphabet {akshara-sUeshd) ; and the amount of 
their pay is also specified. 

The elementary nature of the. education provided in Harihara \s temjile 
is evident. The first part of the grant records what virtually amounts 
to the foundation of an agrahdra although the word agrahdra is not used 
here ; the donees are, as usual, j’eprescnted as ‘ masters of the Vedas, VeddhgaSf 
and of all sciences, and of good cliaractei*.’ ^ 

Similarly, the inscription Sk. 185 in Ep. Cam., Vol. vii, dated in 
December 24, a . d . .1151 ;?) records a grant of land by Kesava»daiidanayaka 
to the temple of .Prauavesvara at Talgund, here called Sthanugudha-pura, 
The t)bject of the grant was that the income derived from the lands so 
granted should be applied to defray the expenses connected with the worship 

1 Bhagavatah in-Hariharn-d0vasya ahgab hoga-traiktllika-iiividydgrdsana-Brd limanadMja' 
ndksharasik8hd-vyffJ{arana”'tni7ndmsd-V0d(r7itavydJchydna- Big-Yajiir - vedaHlmyddhydiiandrtham 
0Va vida-vidniiga'ydyagdbhyah saddclinra-j^arib hyah sakala-sdstrib hyah ^lh^tUTuttafci*Mdhhy6 
Brd hanan^b hyah. 
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of the god and to pay 'for the services of the temple servants. Among 
these figure six pandits— teachers of the Big-vedq, Yajur-vMa-padap&that Sd- 
niaveda, Kalpa, Grammar {sabdasddra) includin/, 7i*%9a'ya^ar<^and Nydsa^ and 
of Prcibhakara and VMdnta. To these six were granted lands on the income 
from which they might live and discharge their duties in the temple. The 
inscription then mentions two more teachers who taught tJie alphabet and 
Kannada respectively, and whose services were paid in money. Part of the 
income was to be devoted to teed and clothe forty-eight students — eight 
students in each of the six subjecl-s mentioned above. ' 

It will be seen trom tlie above account that the instruction oliered in the 
Prauavesvara temple was of a more advanced character than that in the 
temple of Hariliara. It is not ciisy to understand why such an elaborate 
provision sliould have been made for education of a higher standard wdien the 
town of Taigund was the seat of an agrahdra of lh ahmins. Similar instances 
are recorded in Ep. ('ain, Vol. V. Cm. 152 and Vol. iii, Tn. 27; where also 
))ro'\dsion is uiade lor tlie education of students in agnihdras ; but in these 
instances, the education provided for is evidcntl} of an (dejuentary type. We 
have, therefore, to conclude that the Brahmins of the agrahdras gave instruction 
of an advanced type only. 

For another exain])Ieof a iem].)lc where education could be Itad, see Ep. 
Car)i. VI, Kd 51; sec also the names of donors in ibicl.y Vol. V, Bl. 101. 

As regards mathas, I shall give below a description of the Kogiga-matha 
which will show what sort of an educational institution it was. For other 
instances, see Ep. Cam. VI, Sg. 11, Id, etc. Those show’ that the viathas in 
(juostion provided instruction of an advanced t\pe in all the fourteen or 
eighteen sciences mentioned above. 

We .see then that in th(' medieval period tlie institutions where ‘ higher ’ 
instruction in the brandies of learning could have been had wore of three kinds — 
(ajraJidra,s, viaihas and temples, and brahmapurls. Of these three kinds the 
bralrmapurls were few in rmmlHir because lai-ge cities (wherein tlie brahma- 
purE had to lie situated) were few; the imthas w'ovv. somewiiat more numer- 
ous while the agrahdra.^ wei'e the most numerous of these three kinds and 
existed in scores all over the country. 

The siibjeets taught in tliese institutions were the same as were taught in 
ancient India, namely, the Veda^, Veddiafat^ and Updhgas, and the Kalds or 
arts, the same lourteen or eighteen sciences (Vldgds) in short. Owing, however, 

1 Devar mgablLb(ja-yanga’hhi)fia-nii<ja’naimittik(ifa^ nava-Uarmakkam ndlku 

Vi da-khan fiikav cradn bha^a-vrittiJian nadaksharasikshc Rigvida-khan- 

d.iko, I ^ aj'Ur-vedadalli padarkhandika { kalpadakliandika j Shtnavidada khaudika | Hohdaidstra- 

rfil)dvatdra>ii>jdiia-k}ia.Xidika 1 Rrdhhdkara-vednnta-klLandika kJuindikahki 

rhhdtra ra lekkadc 0 hhandikadal umha ckchdtraru IS kannad.ad up&dhyange gaS 

(3ala>sikshtiia addra-davaru. 
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to the development of literature, there was a change of the textbooks that 
were studied. This difference will become apparent below wliere I shall give 
a description of the K diyavmt^L Perhaps tlierc was ar change in the time of 
beginning the school or college course, in the curriculji of stiiclies and in the 
duration and occasion of holidays ; the inscriptions, liowever, are silent on tliesc 
points, and it is futile to speculate on them. The same obscurity prevails as 
regards the character of discipline enforced, the authoiity (*nfor(‘ing tlie disci- 
pline and the length of the college course. But in all tliese matters, we will 
not be far wrong if we assume that the old rules continued to l)e in force with 
such changes only in details as were necessitated by altered circumstances. 

Such then is the description of a medieval Indian University — a descrip- 
tion which applies equally to all kinds of institutinns, agraJfdraf^, matlias and 
brahmaptiris. If, thei*efore, I have cliosen Belgaine as the subject of this paper, 
it is because the inscriptions give ns so many details about the city itself and 
its handsome buildings, about the several niathas. the licads thereof and tlic 
subjects taught therein and alioiit the patronage bestowed on tJiem b}' gover- 
nors, kings and emperors, and because we also get glimpses of the nature 
of the times. 

To begin then with the city of Belgame, As stated above Belgaine wars the 
capital of the Banavase ‘ twelve thousand ’ province. It must have been a 
large city§ for it contained three puras, * seven hralmapurls, five original 
niathas^ and scores of fine temples, the chief among which were the temples of 
Dakshioa-Kedaresvara, Tripurantakesvara, Poficha-liDgeRvai’a, Bheruudes- 
vara, Nakharesvara, Agmsvara, Sarve^^vara, Kusvniiesvara, Kosava and Narasi- 
ipha. There were besides several Jain and Ihiddhist hastis and vibdras, 
Tlie city must have existed from ancient times ; for tlio tradition in the 
eleventh century was that it was founded liy Bali, king of the Dtoavas and, 
called Balipura aftei- him.'^ The city is therefore styled unddi rdjadhdni ’ 
(capital from time immemorial) paft ana gala tavarmane ^ — the mother of cities 
anddi-pa[{ana ilie city without beginning, viahapattana or mahd-rdja- 
® “the large city or capital, etc., in the inscriptions several of which give 
a description of the city and of the Icaining and wealth of its inhabitants. 

§ Sk. 118 tcllb iis that tliore wore forty hoiisce (okkalu) of garlai}d-maker& {mdlagdra)^ 1,000 
houses of tdmbul 'Kjas (preparorB of belcl-h'.af ?) aud tiiiy houses of telliyas (makers of oil) in Belgame. 

1 The meaning of this term is somowhat obscure; at first sight it looks as if by this term 
should bo understood tbo sottlomouts of nurchaiit.s, wlio are called ‘ nakJiara^ or ‘ nagara ’ which is 
a synonym of puiut. But .1 am not quite sure that that is the meaning, 

s Ep. Cam. Vol. vii, Sk. 119. 

*Biit the oldest inscription in Belgame — Sk. 154, dated about a.d. 085 calls it Valprggdvie. 

3 Ihid., Sk. 9‘2, 106. 

* Ibid,, Sk. 100. 

^ Ibul, Sk. 105. 

^Ibid.y Sk. 94, 99, lU8, 151, etc. 
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The inscription No, 100 in Ep, Cam., Vol. vii, for instance, describes Belgftme 
as follows : — 

‘ Among the myriads of countries the famcjlas kuntala country is the best ; 
in which, if well considered, BalHgave, the treasury of good people, the mother 
of cities, is the best, its fame being spread throughout the whole world bounded 
by the ocean. Being the sole abode of the learned (otherwise, the -gods), it is 
like Amaravati ; being filled with happiness (otherwise, serpents) it is like the 
splendid Bhogavati-pura ; being inhabited by wealth-givers (otherwise by 
Kuhera), it is like Alakavatr ; — thus celebrated throughout the sea-engirdled 
earth, what city can compai'e with Balligave ’ ? 

‘ To describe the qualities of its citizens Hospitable to strangers, of one 
speech, the birth-place of prudence, the dwelling place of dharma, a theatre 
for the performance of excellent poets, a siiaj)l(j mine of honour, performers of 
the pure worship of Hari, Hara, Pankajasana, dina and other gods — who in 
Ijhe sea-encircled earth are equal to the great citizens of Balligave ? As by tlie 
bestowal of perishable articles, they can obtain neither this world nor tlie next, 
they from time to time stock their shops with the imperishable, the mercliants of 
that famous town. Like Sura[)ati in being the resort of the learned (otherwise, 
gods) like Indra’s great elephant, resplendent with great liberality (otherwise, 
with rut) ; like the moon, in being the seat of many rays (otherwise, of many 
arts); like the serpent king in maintaining the eartli (otherwise, patience); — 
who in this world are o(]ual to the great citizens of Balligave? 

• And tliere the temples of Hari, Hara, Kamalasana, Vitaraga and 
Buddha, like five necklaces of the Earth, stand resplendent in that city.’ 

‘ And there are tliree pitras, like three eyes of Samagra Lakshmi or like 
three pearl necklaces round the throat of that fair one.’ ^ 

* TraDBlation of Mr. Kiev!, witii altcrationfi ; the ori^^iuaj reads as follows : — 
j anapada~k ') ' iyol negarda Kuniala-d^iamc sdrav alii tdm | 

Banavase-nd'ia sdrai^ adafol panhhdvise Balligave saj- ] 

/tia-nidki paHonangala, tavarmnia.nc sdrain enippa. kfrttitnd- | 
vananidhi mercy dge sale parvvidud urvei samasta-dhdtriya II 
adu vibudliaikdvdsam Amardvatig ant atibhogi-sevyavant j 
adu pesarvettu ra 'njisuva Bhogavati-puradante bhdvhalk | 
adu Dhanada-jnasevyav Aiakdpurad-ant-ene Bal}igdveg d- | 
vado podi-paitanarn negarda vdrddhi-paritasamasia-dhd triyot-\\ 
alliya nagara-janangala guriangalam pefvade'w 
paraAiitar ekavdkyar arivinge ia,var-mmam dhanwmad dgaram \ 
sa-raaa-kavUvardvaltge-kdhgrihain kani pcnitineg (ininncyujit | 
ilari-lJara-Pankajdsana-J inddi-vinirmmala-dkarmniar endnd dr | 
ddoreyaro Balligaveya makd-nagarangalol i~dharitriyo}[^ 
hiduv-odameyan ondane ho- | 
tt ede madagad ihanuparangal emh eraduvian an- | 
gadiyol kidad odameyan adi- | 
gadig drjjipar alii negarda nagara-jayiangaj\ 

Surapatiyante aarvva-vibudhdirayar Indra-gajSiidradantc hhd- j 
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And in Sb. 277 in Ep. Cam, Vol. viii, we read that the city of Balipura 
or Belgftme was most beautiful. with merchants wealthy as Kubera, with three 
puras the favoured abodes of ^rri^)urari (6iva), live ma\hafi, which practising the 
rites of their own respective creeds, were free from deceit, thiee medical dis- 
pensariesf for the promotion of dharma, three ‘ brahmapurls in which the houses 
were as if joined together, and with numerous varied handsome mansions ! ’ 
See also Ep. Cam., Vol. viii, Sh. 277 where the beauty of the women of Balgaine is 
belauded ; ibid., Vol. vii, Sk. lOti wdiich praises the parks and tanks of the csty 
and Sk. 100, 114, 123, 137 and 109 which describe some temples and images 
in that city. 

The city seems to have had two parts or sections Hlritja-Balliqdve (men- 
tioned in Ep. Cam., Vol. viii, Sb. 270) and Kirn-Ball igdv/’ (mentioned in ibid., 
Vol. vii, Sk. 96 ; 123). 

I have already mentioned above that there were a large nuinber of temples 
in this city. Of most of tliem, even the traces have been lost ; but a few are 
still standing and give us an indication of how beautiful they — and the other 
temples — must have once l)ccn. Of these, the Keddre^vara temple is a 
or triple temple of the so-called Chalukyan style; and the Tri- 
purdntakesvara is another fine structure with ‘ exquisitely carved door ways 
and perforated screens.’ The Pamdmlinqesrara temple is another fine temple 
with a well-carved doorway. In fact, the carving in these temples is such that 
Mr. Eice says that in this respect the Belgame temples are second to none in 
the State. For a description of the architecture and sculpture, see Mr. Kara- 

8uratara-dd7ia~S(vnpad-adhikd7inatar induvmmik sat-ka}d- | 
dliarar Ahirdj anante nikhila-ksiKmcg dspadar endod igdl dr | 
ddoreyaro Balligdveya maUd-nacjiLvangadol-i-dha/ritnyol^^ 

mattafn alii 

Hari-Hara-Kanialdfiana- VI - j 
tardga-Bauddhdlayangalind intu vasun- 
dharcg esetm paucha-saradant | 
ire pancha-maihangal esevuv d-yoitanadol]] 

mattam alii 

miiruni piirdngal alliya | 

mdrum kangal samagra-Lakshviige men d- j 

nfreya koraloi nelasida | 

mUrum muttina mrangal embant irkku\\ 

f There is a lacuna in the text at this place, and ,T am unable to understand how ]\fr. Kiof 
arrived at the meaning ‘ medical dispensaries* as given by him in the translation. 

1 This is obviously a mistake for seve^i brahmapurls. 

® d^Banavdse-ddiakke tilakaiu ippant ippa malidpattana vinirJfita-Pnrandara-purnm BalH- 
puram adara-vildsam cut encode | | 

dha7iaddpa\nia]r enipa nagarahgajim Tripurdrigr. ItJd-nivdsam enipa murum purahgalim 
8Va~dariandnusdri’Saddchdrdcharanndim niiidihyam e^iipa paTicha-mathahgalim dharmma- 
pravardhanakk endu md^'um . . . galum mane-hailidandir oppuva murmn brahmapurigalhn 
vividha-ndnd-ramya-harmyangalim aii-saundaryyam enipa Balipuradolu, Compare also Ep, 
Cam, Vol. vii, Bh, 108. 

3 Mysore Gazetteer^ Vol. ii, p. 448 ; Imperial Oazetieer of India, Mysore and Coorg, p. 251. ; 
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simhachai’s Jieport {for 1910-11) referred to above, and p. 46 of the Introduc- 
tion to Bp. Cam., Vol. vii, wliicli also contains more than ten plates illustrating 
the above. |l ' 

The Kodfires'vara temple has additional interest attached to it in that it 
was the proto-tyjje of the temple of the same name (now unfortunately in 
ruins) at Halebid ; for Abhinava>Ketala-devi the queen of Ballala II, who was 
associated witli liim was connected with the neighbouring city of Bandalike ' 
and must ha ve been familiar with I In' KodarBsvara temple at Belgame. 

It has already been seen above that at Belgame there were five original 
mnihas, dedicated to Siva, Vishnu, Brahma, Jinaand Buddha respectively, and 
some which werefoiunh^d lato', among which the Kiidiya-matha was the most 
important. As this nmf Jia and some other ma-Cias belonged to the Kalftmukhas 
who had luiide Belgame one of their centres, and who by means of their 
learning and (Klncational activities (.-ontributed much to the importance of 
Belgame, it is necessary to give lierc a brief account of them and their 
activities. 


The K.'vlamukhas. 

The Kaldmukhasi were sect of ^aiva devotees and are in the Mysore 
inscriptions described as having come from Kashmir. * They are mentioned in 
Ramanujacharya’s Sri Bhdshija on II. 2, 36 where it is said that ‘ laguda- 
dhdrana ’ or carrying a staff was one of their characteristic practices. They 
were followers ” of the system of ^aiva philosophy, which goes by the name 
of Nakulisa-darsana or Lakulisa-dars'ana, Lakulagama or P&supata-darSana. '' 
An extract from the Tarkarahasyadipikd, a commentary on the Shaddariana- 
samuchchaya of Gunaratna-snri (date about a.d. 1363) given by Mr. D. K. 
Bhandarkar in his paper entitled ‘ Lukullfia ' in the A nnual lleport for 1906-7, 
of the Archmlogical Survey of India informs us that the ^aivas were divided 
into four sects— Kalamukhas, Pas'ui)atas, ^aivas and Mahavratadharas, '' that 
in each sect were people that were married (sastrika) and people that were 
unmarried {nistrika), i.e. celibates or nauhlkika-hrahnmchdrins, and that the 
celibates were esteemed to be better than the married people. " 


1 E^. Cam, Vol, vii, .Introduction, p. 

See Ep. Cam. Vol. vii, Sk. 114 ; 19 ; 20. 

3 See, for instance, ibid., 90, 107, 123; V. Ak. 02. But tlic heads of the .Kotldvara temple at 
KnppatQr are described as followers of Sivagama, see Ep. Cam., Vol. viii, Sk. 275, 270. It sceiris, 
therefore, that some Kalamukhas followed the Lakulagama and some ihe ^ivagama. 

* The Lakula or Pasupata (iaHflom is described in oh. 349 Sdntiparva, Mahdbhdrata \ in tlu* 
VdyU’, Linya~, aud KUvina Puvdnas, in the Sutasaaihitd of the Skanda-Pw'dnat and in the Savva- 
dariana-sangraha. It is also noticed in th‘‘ commentaries of Sankara, Ramanuja, etc., on II. 2, 30 , 
37 of the Brahina-Sutrai. 

5 Loc. cit.y p. 190. 


® Ibid. 



The earliest mention in Mysore of the Kalamukhas is in the Nandi plates 
of the Edshtrakuta Qovinda III. This epigraph contains a date coiTesponding to 
December 18, a.d. 807 ; on whi,ph day a grant of a village was made by the 
above-mentioned king to Isvaradasa, the head of the temple at Nandi. This 
IiSvaradasa is styled a Kalamiikha and the disciple of Kalasakti in the Ohik- 
Baliapar plates dated a.d. HIO which record a grant of land to the former on 
behalf of the temple. ' • 

The above is the earliest date for the Kalamukhas in Mysore; from this 
time tliey seem to have spread rapidly and to have gained influence. In the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries especially, they were in a flourishing condition 
and held the headships of many maijias and temples in Mysore. We find 
them, for example, well established in Belg&me where they held the headships 
of the temples (or maihas) of Keddresvara,^ Nakliardh’vara,^ KusumUimra.^ 
8arveh:>ara,^ Tripardntakesvara,^ Pauchalingeh^ara'^ und Nandikesvara.^ Kup- 
patilr which was referred to above in connexion with itn agrahdra was another 
influential centre of the Kalamukhas, peihaps more influential, so far as the 
Kalamukha order itself was concerned than Belgame. The K<tUvara 
temple there was presided over by the Kalamukhas; and we learn ‘from Ej). 
Cam,, Vol. viii, Sb. 276, that to this temple were attached seventy-seven other 
temples and that the head of the KotT^vara temple therefore directed the affairs 
of these other temples also. The inscription names seven of the seventy-seven 
temples; these were the temples of Svayambhu at Kallamulugunda, of Kama- 
natha at Kuppatur, of Jaitapura at Devangeri, of Kamanatha at Kiruvade, of 
Siddhanaiha at Kabbinasirivuru of Gramesvara at Abbaluru and the Milia- 
Bthana temple at Hangal ; and we also learn from the inscriptions that in the 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries the Koti.^vara temple was presided 
over by very able pontiffs who were the i*ecipients of the patronage of 
emperors, princes and governors ^ to quite the same extent as their confreres at 
Belgame. The inscriptions mention the names of four of these pontiffs — 
Rdjaguru Sarvesvarasakti (in Saka 993, Sddhdrana — a.d. 1070) another 
Sarvesvarasakti, (in Saka 1172, Sauimja — a.d. 1249) his son the Bdjaguru 
Rudrasakti and the latter’s younger brother, Sarvesvarasakti the younger, 


1 Bee the Report of the Arobwologioal Department for 1913-14. 
a Ep. Cam., Vol, vi= Sk, 92, 98, 99, 100,401, etc. 

Ibid., Sk. 94. 

4 Ibid., Sk. 112. 

^ 16id., Sk. 114,292 and 20. 

« Ibid., Sk. 123. 

7 Ibid., Bk. 118, 119, 292 and 126. 

« Ibid,, Sk. 125. 

9 e.g. of the Ohalukyan Emperor Somesvara 11 Bhavaoatkamalla, the Senna Singhana, the 
Maharnai^datiivara Isvaradeva, the Mahdmandaleivara Dronapala and the inahd-pradhdna Malta* 
devadandanayaka. 

4 
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the last of these being more highly belauded^ than the famous Bdjaguru 
Vamasakti of Belg&rne. 

In the same way the KaUe,wara temple and the SamhhuUnga temple at 
Chadurugola and Asag^oda in Jagalur Taluk were presided over by the K&{a« 
mnklias ^ who also bad a college there for instructing students. 

The names borne by the Kalauuikha ascetics arc very characteristic and 
peculiar; they .mostly end in saJrti as Siva-mkti, Jiiidrakikti Isvarasakti, 
Immsakti, Trihliuvanasakti, Dcwnclrakikti, etc. ; some end in siva a^Emnd- 
rasiva, J^cma-kva, DJtarinciMva and Padtnakva, some in ran as Simiardsk 
Ndgardsi, Vamardki^ and others again in dhhdrana as Vidj/dhhirariay 
Suryabharana. But wliile the mimes ending in, siva, rasi and dhharana, 
are sometimes borne ])y ^aivas not l)elonging''^ to the Kajamuklia sect, the 
names ending in sakti do not seem to be boi^ie by any Imt Kalamukhas. 
They, therefore furnisli a ready means of finding out wliether a particular 
temple was presided over l)y tlic Kalamukhas or not in those cases where the 
word Kalamukha itself is not used. And judging ))y such names, we find that 
the Kalamukhas were in charge of many temi)les and were established in 
many places ^ in what are now the Hassan, Kadur and Chitaldrug districts and 
were occasionally to be found in wliat are now the Mysore, Bangalore and 
Tumkur districts ; their establishments in the Kolar and Bhimoga districts have 
already been touched upon above. They were also established at Abbalur, 
Hangal, Gadag, the Sri-parvata or Srisaila in KurnooP and generally all over 
the Kannada-speaking country. It is not known if they had settlements in the 
Telugu or Tamil countries. 

The Kalamukhas wore divided into divisions and sub-divisions called 
parshe or park, dvali and sanfati. Of these we hud mention made of tlie 
SaMi-parshe^ Mid i\m Sdlcya-parshc but the latter does not seem to have 
been a division of the Kajamukhas. In tlie Sakti-parshc we hear of the 


I See Ep. Cam., Vol viii, pp. 1)3, 04, 

8 Er> Cam., Vc)]. xi, Sb. 8, 10. 

3 See j\Ir. D. R. Bhandarkar’s paper on ‘ Lakullsa ’ lot. cit., p. 188, and another paper by him 
entitled ‘ An Eklingji Stom; Inaoription * in ihid Journal of Uiv Bombay Branch of ilic Royal Asiatic 
Society, No. Ixi, p. 153, foot note 1. Mont of the references about the Kalamukhas and Lakultsa 
given by me above have been taken from these two papers. 

4 Ep. Cam. Vol. V, Hu. 03, r,9, 71, 72, 70, 82, 114, 'il6, 188 ; Ak. 8, 13, 17, 105, 110, 118, 110, 124, 
144, 150 ; On. 204, 210, 212, 240, 248 ; Ibid., Vol. vi, Kd. 10, 20, 30, 32, 34, 72, 77, 70, 80, 143, 154 : 
Ibid., Vol. xi, Dg. 8, 4, 23, 77, 84, 85, 80, 134, 139 ; Gd. 23, 83, 31, 78 ; Ibid., Vol. xii, Ck. 35 ; vol. iv, 
Ng. 20 ; Vol. iii, Sr. 34. 

•'> See Ep. Cam., Vol. viii, Sb. 270 ; Ibid. Vol. xii. Ck. 35 ; Ep. Ind. Vol. vi, line 45 of the Gadag 
nflcription publiBbcd in p. 89 ff. 

^ Ep Cam., Vol. vii, Sk. 94, 00, 101 etc. This Sathi-parshe seems to me to have some connex- 
on with the fact noted above that inaiiy of the names of the Kalamukhas ends in iakti, 

7 Ibid., Sk. 87, 106. 
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Parvaiavali ‘ and Muvarakmeya-santati in Ep. Cam., Vol. vii, Sk. 94, 99, 104, 
etc., and in Sk. 108 the Muvarakdneya-sajitati seems to be called by the name 
of Devavrataimmi-smitati alsa The epigraphs Sk. 153 and Sk. 316 speak of 
the /I . . . ka-santaU and the . . . gdveya-santati of the Parvatvali, while 
the epigraphs Sk. 19, 20 and 292 and 114 speak of some Kalamukha teachers 
of the Itiageya-santati (this seems to be also called the Kdsmlradevara-santati) 
of the lihtijangdvali of the 8akti-pari>he ; the teacher Lakulls^ara (alx)ut 
whom see below) seeim to have belonged to this sub-division of the Kalg^inu- 
khas. Besides these, the epigrapli No. Ok. 35 in Ep. Garn., Vol. xii refers to a 
line of teachers of the Agastyesvara-viatha in Sruaila and Ibid., Vol. vii, Sk. 
277 to a line of teachers of the Nonamhesvara-viaiha of Arasikere, 

4’here seem to have existed in Mysore both kinds of Kalamukhas — married 
as well as celibate referred to l)y the author of the Tarkcvrahasija-dipikdy (see 
above). Not only do we hear of sons and daughters ® of Kalamukha priests, 
but we also have reference to jiaishihikaMipTymdrga-n^^ (devoted to celibacy) 
and naishthika ^AmikniachdrEmaUia in many inscriptions. 

The epigrapli Sk. 99 in Ep. Cam., Vol. vii describes the Kajamukhas 
as sishya-chutaka-iKirshdkdla-'fn/ukhar, i.e. ‘ the beginning of the rainy season 
{in satisfying the thirst) to the chdtaka birds the disciples ’ and thereby 
seeiiis to imply that the Kalamukhas or at least those of the Muvarakbneya- 
santati were great educationists. This seems certainly to have been the 
fact ; for, most of the colleges we know of in Belgame belonged, as we shall 
see below, to the Kajamukhas ; and among the priests of this sect appear 
many who have the prefix rdjagura ^ teacher to the king ’ to their names. 
Such, for instance, are the rdja.guni Sarvesvarasakti (c. a.d. i071), the 
rdjayunt Rudrasakti ^ (c. a.d. 1250) both of Kuppatur, the rdjaguru Vama« 
sakti ^ (c. A.D. 1160) of Belgame, the rdjaguru Rudrasakti ® (c. a.d. 1255) 
of llvarasamudra, tlie rdjaguru Kriyasakti ^ (c. a.d. 1206) of Asandi and 
the rdjaguru Kriyasakti (c. a.d. 1368) who was the teacher or preceptor 
of Bukka of Vijayanagar, and of Harihara and Devaraya. Of these the 
latter Kriyasakti and the latter Rudrasakti though not called Kalamukhas 
in the inscriptions can be recognized as such by their names. 


I Has this Parvatavali any connexion with Siiparvata in Kurnool, where there existed a 
maihd of the Kahimuktas ? 

See, o.g. E'p. Gmn. Vol. vi, Kd. 10, 2‘J, 143 ; lbid» Vol. v, Ak. 104 ; Bl. 117, 119. In Kd. 29 are 
given the names of the wives also of the priests. 

3 That is to say, judging by their names Viimasakti, etc. Some of the epigraphs do not them- 
seh es called them Kaltoukhas. 

« See Ef. Cam. Vol. x, Jb. 10 ; Vol. v, Ak. 41 ; Vol. xii, Ok. 35 ; Vol. xii, Sk. 277, etc. 

* j&p. Cam., Vol. viii, Sb. 276. ® Ibid., Sb. 275. 

I Ibid., Vol. vii, Sk. 9G, 101, 105, otc. ® Ibid., Vol. v, Ak. 108, 8. 

» Ibid., Vol. vi, Kd. 151 ; Vol. vii. Ci. 64. Ibid., Vol. vii, 8k. 281. 

II Ibid., Vol. V, On. 266. la Ibid., Vol. xi, Dg. 28. 
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The latter of the Krij/dsaktis named above is the latest Kal&mukha 
naine that is met with in the Mysore inscriptions. His name first meets 
us in Sk. 281, dated 1290 1368) ,wh*ich records the foundation 

of^an agrahdra named Vidyesvarapara by iVladhavamantrin ' one of the 
disciples of the above-mentioned Kriya^akti. This record is interesting 
in more than one respect ; in the first place it acquaints us with the fact 
that the donees were all Kashmir Brahmins ^ (Kdsmirdn hrdhmandttamdn) 
and thus corroborates what ^vas said above as to the K&lamukhas having 
originally come from Kashmir, and as to the bearers of names ending in sakti 
being Kai&mukhas. In the second place it mentions among the donees a 
number of Ka{ha-sdkliddhji(l}jinah or followers of the Kathasdkhd of the Black 
Yajurveda and thus testifies to the Kaihamlchd ^ having been prevalent 
in the fourteenth century a.d. in that part of the country. ^ 

The latest inscription where the name of this Kriyas'akti (or of another 
guru of the same nanje) is eited is Ep. Cam. Vol. xi, Dg. 23, dated August 11, 
A-'D. 1410. After this time, we meet the Kajamukluis no more in Mysore. 

We do not kiunv for what pur[)ose the Kalamukliiis came so far south 
from Kashmir ; their olqect perhaps was a missionary one to get converts 
to Saivism, but one cannot for paucity of data be certain of it. In the 
same way, we do not know wdiy and at what time the Kal&mukhas 
disappeared from Mysore ; liere too the possibility is that tlieir institutions 
were wellnigh all destroyed by the Muhammadans; but on this matter again 
no information is available. 

The Educational Institutions of Beloame 

Turning now to tlio educaiionai institution^ (d BelgAnu', we have already 
seen aliove that the city had s(*ven original hrahniapurtH, five original mathas 
dedicated I’espectively to ^iva, Vishriu, Brahma, Jina and Buddha, and scores 
of temples. We have also seen abovci that the dari'jandgaka Kesava founded 
another hrahmapurl nanied Ke.savapiira ^ in Saha 1080 or a.d. 1158. 

1 Different from the MiidhM\a-niantiiii who was the bruthcr t f Sayana, the oommeiitaior on 
the Vedas. Tho adhava-iiianiiin who f(»und 0 d the nqrahfira is also an author, as it is he who 
has commented on the SHia-samJiitd of the Shanda-Piirdna. R(‘gardiiig these two ]\Iadhava- 
mantrins, see jMr. Naiasimhachar’s paper on * Saya^a and his brothers ’ in the Indian Antiquary 
for J.an.-F('h. 1916. 

s That is to say of Ka-hmiv descei^t. The names of the donees are not Kashmircc names and 
so one baa to conclude that they were descendants of Kashmirce Brahmins— i.c. K8,lamubhas that 
originally came and settled in IMysore- and particularly in what is now the Shimoga district. 

3 In view of the fact that there were as.many as twonty-ono Kaj^ha^akhiya Brahmins settled 
there in A.r>. liJ68, it is not unlikely that a diligent search in the nighbourhood will bring to light 
Borne MSS. of that Samhitd and of other allied works. J'rof. Schroder’s edition of the SamlUtd is, 
as is well known, imperfect owing to scanty MS. material. 

4 The epigraph in addition to the Kaihas, mentions the Chdrdyav>k/a’Charana and dmndffa. 

^ To be distinguished from the 'hrahmapura Kesavapurl mentioned in 8k. 132, dated 
January 23, a.d. 1072. This latter evidently must have boon one of the original seven brahtnapurfi 
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Of the five original mathas referred to above, we do not know definitely 
which particular templee, out of bo many that existed in Belg&me were 
included among them. The ‘.epigraph Sk. 118, dated April 10, a.d. 1054, 
mentions a Chaiurmukha temple which in all likelihood seeiuB to have been 
that one of the five ?}iaihas whicli was dedicated to Brahma. Of the other 
four matjiasy there are no data available tlrat will enable us to liazard even 
a guess as to the identity of thos(3 dedicated to Vishnu, Jina and Buddha ; 
and as regards the maiha dedicated to ^iva, it seems probable tliat by 
this term must be understood one of the four following temples — that of 
Chandresvara mentioned in Wk. 118, dated April 10, a.d, 1054; that of the 
Panchaviatha veievved to as ‘ Banchamatha ’ or the old riiaiha 
named Panchamatha in tlie e[)igra])hs Sk. 100, dated Januai*y 28, a.d. 1099, 
Sk. 119, dated July 20, a.d. Ji8J, and Sk. 128, dated in a.d. 1168; that of 
the Jagadekamallehmra or BherunU'^.smra similarly i-eferred to as an ‘old 
rnatha ' (hit iyamafha) in the epigraphs Sk. 100 (January 28, a.d. 1099?), 
Sk. 118, (April 10 , a.d. 1054) and Sk. J28 (a.d, 1158); and that of Nandi- 
kMnara which is spoken of as tlic ‘ viula-sthdna ’ or as the original, first or 
oldest temple in one of the oldest of the Belgame inscriptions, Bk. 425, dated 
December 22, a.d. 1017. In all probability this was the 6aiva temple which 
was included in the five original nvaBias. 

• It is thus clear that the temples or mathas which are most frequently 
mentioned in the Belgame inscriptions of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
namely, the Kedaresvara temple, the Pauchalinga temple, the Tripurantaka 
temple, the Nakhare^vara, Sarvesvara, Kusumesvara temples, etc., are none 
of them included in the five original maOias. They must therefore all of 
them have been later in time than these mathas ; and scmie of tlie published 
inscriptions do, in fact, give us an at-coiint of the foundation^ of some of these 
temples. 

Of these later temples, some as for instance the Kedaresvara ^ and the 
Hariharaditya ^ temples are called 7na{has and others are not, although, as 
will be seen below, in some of these latter provision was made tor the instruc- 
tion of students. Of the original maihas dedicated to 6iva, Vishnu and 
Brahma, and of the other ^aiva temples, mentioned above that were known 
as mathas, namely, the Bherundosvara temple, the PanchamafJia temple and 
the Nandikesvara temple, we do not know how many had provision for 
instructing students, and how many were called mathas merely by reason of 
affording shelter and food to ascetics. I shall therefore in what follows give 
an account firstly of the, maihas and secondly of temples that are not in the 
inscriptions styled which afforded instruction to pupils; and then I 

shall give an account'of the other mathas and other temples, some of which 

1 Sec, c.g. bk. 112, 114, 118, 128, 129, 131, etc. » Sk. 100, 102, 104, 108, etc. 

3Bk, 129. 
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must have provided for the education of brahmachdrins though this fact is not 
intimated to us by the inscriptions that have been found so far. 

Of the educational mathas at Belgame, ihe jn)^jii/a-matha or the Ked&res* 
v(ira- 7 natha was by far the most important and the most influential in the 
twelfth century. I shall, therefore, take this up first for consideration and 
come to the earlier mathas afterwards. 

The Kodiya-Matha 

The Kodiya-matha or Kedaresvara temple was situated in the southern 
quarter of the city of Belgame near the Tavaregere^ or tank of lotuses. The 
temple as we saw abov(i was a triple one (tTikutdchala) and must have been in 
those times very beautiful. We learn, for instance, from Hk. 96 that the Kala- 
churi Emperor Sankama with some of his cliief oflicers came on an excursion to 
Belgame and was so mucli impressed l)y seeing ‘ the three-pinnacled temple 
of tlie god Dakshina-Kediii’es vara, the wMhom yuan iapa, the jewels, worship, 

many golden kalasas, the gifts of knowledge and gifts of food and the many 
religious acts ’ ^ that he thought that he could do nothing better than show 
his ap]i)reoiation of what he had seen by making the gift of a village to the 
temple. The epigraphs, Sk. 100 and 8k. 92 relate similar incidents ; and the 
donor in the latter case was so impressed that he thought that the Dakshina- 
Kedara was, in point of religious greatness and sanctity, ‘ double of Varanasi^ 
hundred-fold of Kedara, ^ and a tliousaiid-fold of ^ri-parvata. ^ 

Regarding the activities of this ma(ka, we are told by the epigraph, Sk. 102 
that the Dakshina-Kedarasthana was ‘ a kHdra (i.e. field) where grow crops in 
the shape of the hairs of the human body standing erect from joy at the 
worship of the ^iva-liiiga ; the place appointed for the performance of the 
rites of the ^aiva braJmiachdrin ascetics, the place for the study of the four 
namely, the flig- Yajirr- Sdma and Atharva- Eccte with tlieir aagras ; 
the place wdiere are expounded the grammatical wvnks of Kumara, Eanini and 
^akatayana, the ^abdanusasana ® and other such wwks ; the place where 
the six systems of philoso[)hy {darkma)y namely, the Nijdyay Vaueshika^ 
Mimanisdy Sdhkhyaj etc., as well as the pliilosophies of tlic Buddhists 
and others are lectured upon ; the places wdiere the yoga-sdstras of Lakula, 

1 Sk. 98, 99, etc. 

• S riviad-daUHhin It- KidAresvara-dt’vara tri-ktita-prdsddamumavi laid-manidpamum ratna- 
pUjdnekasvarna-kalasangaluniam I'idyd-ddndnnadiinddynnekasn-kdryyaynaiii nndi yathdriham 
daksfuna-keddriivilh ndv endnum dJiarvima-kdryyamam mddalvelkiwcndu. 

i.e. Bcnarcti, in N. India. 

4 Kcdara or KMarnath, a place of i)iIgrimHgc on the southern slopes of tbo Mimalayas. The 
Kftdaresvara temple at Belgame was so named by the Kalamukhas who originally came from 
Kashmir because it reminded them of the Kedara which they were familiar with in Kashmir. 

i §rfparvata or Silsaila is a holy place of the Saivas in the Kuruool district, The popular 
belief is that a mere look at the hill is enough to load one to mukti (salvation), 

• I am, however, doubtful as to whether a specific book named Sabddnusdsana is here referred* 
to. 
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Patafi jail and others are expounded ; the seat of the eighteen Ptimnas, of the 
books on Dharma-sastras^ of all the kdvyast ndfakas, jidtikds and the various 
other sciences ; the place wTiere food is freely distributed to the poor, the desti- 
tute, the lame, the blind, the deaf, story-tellers, singers, drummers, flute-players, 
dancers, eulogists, the naked, the wounded, kshaj)mak(u (Jain sannydHins), 
ekadandinsj tridandins, hamsas and i)arama}iamsas (four orders of Brahmin 
sannydsins) and other beggars from all countries ; tlie ])Iace for the treatment 
of the diseases of destitute sick persons ; and a [)lacc of security lor all living 
things.’ ' 

And, further on, the same epigraph says 

* Its 7natha is like the ancient Kamatha (or tortoise), a support of all tlie 
world ; like Narasirpha distinguislied for the slaving of Hiranyakasipu (other- 
wise, for gifts of money and food) ; like Kunikshetra, the abode of Sjirasvati ; 
like the Khachara-loka, surrounded hy VidyadJiara chiefs (otherwise, great 
men of learning) ; like the great Mandara mountain, the essence of all space- 
quarters; like V&sudeva, rejoicing in tlie sound of Akrfira’s words (otherwi^ie, 
gentle words) ; like the abode of Bhavaiii, filled with the holy rites of brahma- 
chdrins.' ® 

It will be seen from the above passages that the activities of thc^ Ked&resvara- 
or Kodiya-matha were five-fold. The matha (1) afforded opportunities for tlie 
worship of the ^ivalihga ; (2) had some quarters attaclied to it in wliicli ^aiva 
ascetics could live and pursue their religious observances, (8) had a liospital in 
which all diseased persons were treated, (4) distributed food freely to all who 
asked for it, and (5) gave instruction in many branches of learning to students. 
It is with this last form of activity alone that we are here concerned. 

The subjects taught in the maiha have been enumerated above, and as 
can be seen, are in substance tJic same as the fourteen or eighteen vidyds or 
sciences named above with the kalds added. As was pointed out above, there 
is a change in the textbooks studied owing to the development of literature 
which had occurred meanwhile. In grammar, for example, the books of 


1 Dahshi'^a-Kiddra-sthanatnuni Siva'linga- 2 >ujd- 2 nifoJca-sasyas<ir(isa-keddra-sthdnafHum naish 
thika - hrahmachnryya - SiVimyni-jandnushihdna -nishihita - aikanamum sdn(ja~llig' Yajus- Sdmd- 
tharva-chatur-vvcdasvd dliyay a- stkdnrumim Kaunidra-Pdniniya’Sdkaidyana-sahddnu^dsanddi-byd- 
karana-hydkhyd7ia-8tM)idmimNydya-Vaiie8Jiika-Mtmdmiid--Sd'nkhya-B<iudd]iddi-shad'daria7ia-hyd 
khydna-sthdnamum Lakula-aiddlmita- Indian j alddi-ydga-idstra-bydkhijdna-sthd'na'nium ashfddaia’ 
purdna dharmmn-hastr i-^sakaia’ kdhycMididka- ndiikddi - vividha - vidyd - stiianamurn dindyidthad- 
pwhgvandha-hadhira - kathaka-gdyaka - vddaka- vdmsika - narttaka -vaitdlika-^nagna-bhagna - Usha- 
panakaikadandi4ridandi-'hamssi-para7iiahani8ddi - iidyid-desa-bhikshuka-jrmdnivdryydnna - dd^ia- 
athdnamum ^idndndtha-rdgi-jana-roga’bhaishajyastfidjiamwn sakala-bhutdbkaya • praddna-sthana- 
mum dgi-Kodiya-mathav irppudu. 

2 Ad alladeyuv d-maiha77% purdna-kamathan-ante aakala’lokddhdramum Purushasimhan-ants 
Ifirariyakaii'puddna-samiobUiiaynwn Kurukahi trad- ante Saraavati-vilaaitamum Khacharadok ad- 
ante vidijdd harddhUvara-parivfiiamum mandara-ynalid-ynaMdharad-ayite sarvva-dik-sdra-b hUta- 
mum Vdaudivd^i - ante AkrUrokti - iravana - ramamyamum Bhavdni-bhavanad - ante brahmachdri- 
aaddcMra-aambhdvitamum dgippudu. 
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Ktimara, 6akatftyana and Panini are mentioned and an et cetera added. As 
regards philosophy (darsana) also, five systems, ,Nyaya and others — have been 
mentioned and an et cetera added ; the same is the case with the yTjga-^a&stra of 
which two systems are mentioned. And then follow the eighteen purdnas, 
the smritiSy kdvyas, ndiakas -the whole of the literature produced in the 
meantime, in short. 

The inscriptions do not give us any details as to the number of pupils that 
received instruction in the college, the number of professors or teachers, the 
names of works composed by the members of the maihay etc. The only other 
information regarding the mat ha which can, in fact, be had is the account of 
some acts of patronage towards the 7?iatha, and an account of the heads of 
the matha. 

As regards the history of the nia(ha, no inscription has as yet been found 
which gives an account of the foundation of the ma>tha. As has been men- 
tioned above, this maiha belonged to the Kaiamuklias of the Muvarak'meya- 
santafi of tlie ParvatdvaM of the Sakt i-})a>ri^he. The earliest inscription that 
mentions tlie mat ha indirectly is Sk. 94, dated March 19, A.D. 1094, which 
speaks of Soniesvara-pandita-deva chief disciple of Srikantha, who was himself 
the senior disciple of Kedarasakti of the Muvarak'neya-saritatif as being the 
head of the Nakharesvara temple at the time. Now these three priests are 
said in Sk. 98, 99, 100, etc,, to have been the heads of the Kodiya-matha. We 
can, therefore, infer that in March a.d. 1098, Bome^vara was the head of the 
Kodiya-matha also and that he was the third person to hold that place. We 
will not, therefore, be far wrong if we assume^that the Kodiya-7)iatha must have 
been in existence about a.d. 1073 ; and as this ^natlm is not mentioned in 
Sk. 118, dated April 10, a.d, 1054, which mentions the other mathas exist- 
ing at the time, it is obvious that the Kodiya-matha came into existence some 
time later. Striking the average between 1054 and 1098, we may provi- 
sionally accept A.D. 1078, as the date when this mat ha came into existence. 

Regarding the heads of the matJuiy ' I shall first give in a table their 
names in chronological order with the earliest and latest dates known for 
them, and shall then make a few remarks about them. 


I Dr. Fleet has, in Ep, hid,, vol. v, pp. 218-2<;, collected alJ the information that was available 
at the time 1899) about the heads of the Kodiyamathn and about the matha itself. IVTy 
account differs from his in respect of slight details only such as presenting a better translation of 
the original, and giving the exact Knropeari equivalents of the dates given in the inscriptions. 
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Names in chronological 
order 

^ Earliest dates met with 

Latest date 

KedaraSakti 

] Spoken of in the past tense by 


Srikantha I 

1 the inscriptions. 


SomgSvara 

March 19, 1094 

December 24, 11 12. 

Vidyabharana 

A.D. 1128 

Vamasakfi I 

Do. 

• 

Gautama 

December 26, 1137 

November 9, 1147. 

Vamasakti IJ ..J 

January 28, 11 56) 

December 25, 1192. 

Srikantha II 

! ( Spoken of in the past tense 
i by the inscription. 


Vamasakti III 

j September 8, [211 



• 

The first two heads of the Keddrestjara-matha are spoken of in the past 
tense by the inscriptions; it is not therefore possible to fix a definite date for 
them. Of tliesc, the inscriptions do not a[)ply any distinguishing epithets to 
Kedarasakti, who must have been therefore comparatively speaking inferior in 
attainments to some of liis successors. The second pontiff, Srikantha 1, was, 
it is said by Sk. 94, almost omniscient and as it were, LakulTiSa himself in 
person. ^ 

The third head of the matha was Somesvara whom we first meet with in 
Sk. 94, which tells us that he was ‘ well endowed with yama, niyama, sim- 
dhy dya, p ran dydma^ p raty dhdra, dhydfia, dlidran a, man nan us hf hdna, japa 
and saniddhi, and learned in siddhanta, far to (Logic), vydharana (CTrammar), 
kdvya (Poems), ndiaka (dramas), Bharata, and other sciences connected with 
sdJiitya (belles lettres).' '^ For another series of laudatory epithets addressed 
to liiin, see Sk. 99 ; the epigraph Sk. 98 too relates of him that he was profici- 
ent in the doctrines of the Jains, Lokayatas, and Buddhists, in Hdnkhya, 
Yoga^ Mima?)isdf Nydya, Vaiseshikay Grammar {Vydkarana) and Lakula- 
siddhanta. During his pontificate, the rnaiha was favoured with gifts by 
the guild of merchants and traders at Belgame on March 19, a.d. 1093 ; liy 
the dandandyaka Qovindarasa on December 24, a.d. 1102, and again on 
December 24, A.r. 1112. 

I irimat- Srikantha Panditav vvasudheijol inn-i-mdto LukulUav ttdm ene sarvafna- 

kalpar eaedar a^utnbam. 

Yama-niyaina-svddhydyn /ara-sainddhi-^dasainpannar aiddhanta-iarkka-vyd- 

karana^kdvya-ndiaka-B hara tddy-a^nd ka-sahitya-vidyd-pravinarum^ 

® Akalankdmhra-mahlja-Chaitra-aarnayani L<5kdyatdfnbhddhi-6i- | 
ta-karam Sd7ikhya-dhard-disd-radani Mldmsdngand-kainbukan ] 
iha-kanan-niauktika-hhilshanam ! 

rkkika-8dmd4vara-suri pevipu-vadedam Naiyydyikdgreaaram (| 

5 
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Somefivata was succeeded in the headship by Vidyabharana ^ or Vadi- 
vidyabhrana as he is also called in Sk. 103. He thought that the care and 
labour involved in looking after the affairs of tlie' matha was incompatible 
with the studious life wliicli lie wanted to lead and therefore deputed his 
senior disciple Vamasakti 1 to manage tlie affairs of the matha. In his 
pontificate, the matha received a village and other favours in a.d. 1128 at the 
hands of the Chalukya em[)cror Somesvara 111 Bhuiokamaila- 

The disciple Vamasakti I of Vidyabliaraua, referred to above, must have 
died or gone away elsewliere not long after the date of the grant"; for the 
same Sk. 100 which informed ns that Vidyabharana had deputed his senior 
disciple Vamasakti to look after the affairs of the matha tidls us a few lines 
later on that Vidyabhariiua deputed his senior disciple (iautama to look after 
the matha. For the pontiffcate of Gautama, vve liave two dates — Decem- 
ber 2G, a.d. 1137, on which day the matha-pati Gautama made a grant of 
some lands for the temple of Kusiivdsvara (wliicli, however, was administ- 
ered by the heads of the K7uJijja~7mfha), and November 9, a.d. 1147, on 
which day the Mxthdviau'tale^vara Jagadevarasa made a grant of some 
villages to 'the matha. 

Gautama was succeeded by his senior disciple Vamasakti 11 , who was a 
rdjaguru and the most illustrious of the heads of this matha. Sk. 92 
describes him as being ‘ a very Papini in grammar, a very Bhilshapacharya in 


Kelahar Tar'ka-vUdradar kelabar d'ptdld'pa-smnbddhahar | 
kelabar nndtakaAiovidar kelabar ohfjahhangalam hallavar | 
kelabar vydkaranajnar int initnmnm bdppintn vUvambhard | 
taladol hallavar dr enaJke ncgaldani Vidydbdhi-SavLesvararn || 
svasti yania-niya.ma-svddhyn ya-dhydna-dhdra yia-viaundnmkl hd aa japa-aainddhi-fi i Uhmmpannam | 
vibudha-jana-prasarmant | nydya-sdstra-' istriia-sardja-vana-divdkaram 1 Vaiseskika-vdrddki-var- 
dhana-iarat-sudhdkaram | Sdhkkydgfima-x^ravina-mdmkydbharagaai ) gurucharana-sarasiruha- 
shatekaranam | ^ahda-sdsira-sahakdra-vana-Vaiaiitavi i praji,adn.yadhxiddha-[jdhula-siddhdn- 
tam \ nirxipamdpanydsa-devanadl-pravaham .... irlmat-H 'meivarii-pandita-devar \\ 

1 Ho is Slid by lUJ to have bicn a ‘ thutulorboU in sliabt * iiig the doctrines of the Bud- 
dhists, a lion in tearing to pieces tin.* teachings of the ^nmamsa and a sun in closing the night-lotns 
of tho Syridvada or Jain teaching.' 

Bauddhdty-uddhaki-gandaMila-dalana-piydramhlia-dambholitd | 
Mimdxnm-inataacumhhi-kumbhfi-dalana-pfrodyan-inrigddhisatd | 
Syddvdddtjmla-shanda’Cluindakaratd yasydsti sa bhrdjate | 

3ri-Vidydhharanas sad-dhharanavan Naiy ydyikdxidtn munih j 

2 This passage has been wrongly undoistood by Dr. Fleet (lac. c?’/., p. 224) who iuterprots it 
to moan that Vidyabh-araim ‘ censured ’ or cam'* to regret tho happine.ss of having devoted himself 
to the various delights of learning, because it bad proved ‘ d<',-^tructivfi of stability ’ and on that 
account appointed Gautama, to the oliice of mathapati. If Vidyabharana censured, as Dr. Fleet 
would make out, his past studious life as having proved de.struotive of stability, he would have 
himself assumed tho duties of malhapati and not relapsed again into that studioii.s life whi«h he 
‘ censured.’ Dr. Fleet has emended the ori .dnal text needlessly by introducing an anusvdra after 
‘ saukkhya ’ from Sir Water Elliot’s Carndiaca-de^a Inscriptions and this needless emendation has 
led to the above error. As a matter of fact, the lines 73, 74 express the same idea as line 64. 8eg 
the text as printed in Ep, Cam, voL Vii., p. 1291 ; 189^. 
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philosophy, a very Bharata in the Nafcya— and other Bharata— a very 
Subandhu in poetical composition, a very Lakulisvara in Mdhanta (i.e. in the 
Saivasiddhdnta) and a vtfry Skanda in Siva-pada, h ^ The same laudatory 
sMa is given in Sk. 96 also with the word Magha substituted in the place of 
Subandhu. And the inscription Sk. 105 contains a long string of laudatory 
epithets covering more than one quarto page. According to this epigraph the 
rdjaguru Varnai^akti was ‘ always surrounded by a troop of hrahmacdrin 
disciples who were firmly rooted in the eight-fold yoga" ; he was ‘ a walking 
kiilpa tree causing pleasure ’ (by fullilling their desires) to poets, declaimers, 
orators, conversationalists and other kinds of learned men; purified by having 
arrived at the final meaning of the Vedanta, Siddhdnta (i.e. Saivasiddhdnta), 
dgaina, the six systems of logic, all systems of grammars, the holy books on 
law (dharniasdstra) and all the other sciences ; ilie sup])ort of hosts of poets ; 
engaged in offering gifts of food, gold, virgins (in marriage) cows, lands, 

medicines, protection and other things; the Udaya mountain 

for the rising of the sun of Logic ; a veritable mine for the refulgent jewels 
named kdvijas ; clever in explaining the origin of words ; foremost in devising 
new metres, the one object in which centre all the thoughts and aspirations 
of liis pupils ; and a mine of light for illuminating the truth' ; and 
continues the inscription, ‘ One man first makes or discovers a science ; 
another gives shape to it by clothing the thoughts in appropriate words ; while 
another develops the science {this is the rule ; but,) marvellous to relate, the 
guru Vama^akti himself does all the above things, and even occupies himself 
in teaching the science to those who are ignorant of it.’ ^ 


1 Sooms to signify some book or branch of learning, 

Sabdi I'dnini-panditd nay a-cliayd SribhUsliandchdryijakah 

nilyddau hUaratd munii cha Bharaiah kdvyd Subandhuli svayani {v, L kdvydshus 

May hah svayani) | 

siddhdnti LukuU^varaS Siva-pade Skando madii-mandaU (v. L S^iandas svabhdvair 

gunaih) | 

«() yam rdjagurur ijijaihartlui-kathitai Bn-Vdniakiktir yyatih ij 
‘ Yama-niyama . . . japa-santddhi-Hla-sauipannarum. ashidnya-yoya - nishthd-pratishihita- 
naishlhika-chhdtra-sa;)itati--sanohha)inariim . . . kavi-yamaki-vadi-vdyrnYpramukha’invidha-vidvap 
jand}i((nd(t-kdraria-j(ihgama’kaliia’bhu>jaruni vdddnta siddhdiitdya.ma-shaltarkka-sakala-vydkara.na 
nirininaJa-dJia/rinmaSdsti^ddyadesha-sdstrdrlha-iiirnnaya - nirnniktaruin . . . sakala-siv ‘kavi-ni 

kwninibddhdranm anna-ddna-suvarnnaddna-goddna-biiuddndhhaya-hhaishayyddy - aneka - ddita 
prasangarum . . . ||. 

tarkkdrkkndaya^hhiidharani pravilasat-kdvydkhya-ratndkaram 
iabdotpatti-vivdchane cha chaturain chhandah-krid-agrdnaram | 
tad-vidydrihi-manoraihadka-nikaram tatva-prahodhdkarani 
irimat-Bad’budha-Vdviaiakti’yaminani iamsanti sarvd budhdh\\ 

§kai Mstram vidhattd saimichiia-pada-vinydsa-vihhrdjiidrttham 
iasydnyo vdkyahhdvam ghalayati kurutd chdritha-sampaUim any ah | 
itojch cUtram vidhattd ghatayati kurutd bodhayaty avrabuddhdn. 
ikai iri‘Vdmaiakti^vraii-patir aparo Vydsavad bydpipartti |! 
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For this Vaina^akti, we have several dates given by the inscriptions, most 
of which record grants of land and other gilts made to the matha. 8k. 104 is 
the earliest ol these epigraphs, being dated January 23, a.d. 1156, and 
records a gilt by the dcm jaudyaka Mayideva, the superintendent {heggaie) of 
the va jda-r d villa and hejjunka in the Banavase ‘twelve thousand’ province 
which at that time formed part of the dominions of the Mahdmaridalesvara 
Kalachuri Bijjana the nominal feudatory ol the Chalukya Tailapa Trailokya- 
malla. The next date is contained in 8k. 108 which seems to be dated 
November 1(), a.d. 1164; it records a gift of a village to the inaiha by 
Mahadeya dandanayaka. Governor ol the Banavase ‘ twelve thousand ’ pro- 
vince under the MiiJidvianclalesvara Kalachuri Bijjaua. The next date is 
given by 8k. 102,^ dated January 17, a.d. 1162, on which day a village was 
given to \hevm[}ia by ihe MaJidmantlalesvara hhujabala-chakravarttm Bijjana* 
deva. Tiie next date is contained in Sk. 1)2 whicli seems to be dated 24 
March a.d. 1164, this epigraph records a grant ol two villages to the matha 
by Byaiikeya*Kesavadandanayaka, Governor of the Banavase province under 
the Kalachuri emperor kaya-Murari Sovi-deva, son of the above-named 
Bijiana. 8k. 96 dated April 22, a.d. 1175, gives us tlie next date for Vamasakti j 
tliis epigraph records the gift of a village by the Kalachuri emperor Sankama 
to the matha. The last date is given by 8k. 105, dated December 26, a.d, 
1192, which records the gift of a village to the matha by the Hoysala. Ballala II. 

As revealed by the insci’iptions alone, the pontificate (.)f the rdjagiiru 
Yamasakti lasted for not les.s than forty-six years. In this period, he brought 
his matha to the zenith of its renown, as is testified to by the patronage of the 
emperor Bijjana, Sankama and of Ballala 11. The reason for such patronage 
was, it is said by the inscriptions, the extraordinary scliolarship and sanctity 
{tapah-prahhdva) of VA,ma.sakti, compared wit!) wliorn his successors must 
have been nonentities. And, accordingly, after tlie death of this Vamasakti 
wo hear of the Kofliya-matha but once only in Sk. 95, dated September 8, 
A.D. T2n, which records a gift to the matha hy Hemmayya^nayaka, the 
suukddhikdri or superintendent of .^ukka (tolls and customs). The chief 
))viest at that time was another Vamasakti, the disciple and successor of anothcir 
Srikantha. This is the latest recoid that mentions the Kodiyamatha and its 
pontiffs. 

^ li 18 to bo noted tlnat no iiiontion is made of the Ohalukyas or Oioir overlordship in this 
inscription ; contrast in this respect Sk. lU 8 and Sk. with this, 

2 The inBcriptioLi Sk. 101, which scorns to be dated November 23, a.u. 1181, niontioiiB the 
raiaguru and his disciple Jndnasakti. As we do not moot with this latter personage 

anywhere else, we have perhat)S to suppose that he died before Vamasakti. 
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The Pancha-linga Temple 

The Pancha-linga teiLple or mat ha was another institution in Belgftme 
which provided for the instruction of students. ^ This, too, belonged to the 
KalArnukhas, not however of the Muvarak-meija-santati of the Parvatdvali but 
of the Itfegeya-santati of ihe Bhujahgdvall of the Saktiparshe. The heads 
of this ifiatha appear prominently in the inscriptions of tlie eleventh century 
only, while those of the K nliyamatha are prominent in the twelfth century. 
We can, therefore, conclude that this matha took a leading place in tlie eleventh 
century and was thrown into the background in the twt3lfth century by the 
Koijiyamatha. I subjoin here a table of the pontiffs of this matha : — 


Names of Pontiffs in chronolo- 
gical order 


,Karliest date met with 


Lakulisa 

K&^mira-pandita-dcva or 
vesvara 1 
Trilochana 
Varesvara 
^rlkantiha 
Sarve^vara II 
Rudrai^akti 


... I December 25, 1087 
Sar- ' 

.... April 10, 1054 
... January 15, 1.050 ... 
... December 24, 1078 ... 
... I January 28, 1099 
... |a.i>. 1158 
... j June 26, 1181 


Latest date met with 


August 27, 1067. 
December 25, 1098. 


The temple of Pahehalihga is said in Bk. 126 to luive been founded by the 
Papdavas, and thus to be of ver\' ancient origin. This belief, however, could 
not have had any foundation, for the temple in (juestion was not included in 
the original live mathas. We may, therefore, provisionally take it that the 
temple came into being about a.d. 1000. 

The first pontiff we know of of this temple is Lakulisa, who is said by 
Sk. 126 to have been ‘ a master of Logic {Tarka) and all the other sciences, a 
lion in tearing liis opponents to pieces, the uprooter of the doctrines of the 
Bauddhas, Mlmaipsakas, Lokayatas, Sahkhyas, Digambaras and Advaitins, ^ 
the vanquisher of Akalahka, Vadigharatta, Madhava-bhatta, Juanananda, 
Visvtoala, Abhayachandra, Vadibhasimha, Vadiraja, and Nayavadin; * the 
sole support of the Naiyayikas; a river Gahga (Ganges) in flood in the unin- 

1 See, for instance, Sk. TiS, which describes the temple as Kdldmukha-brahniachdri-dhdiia 
a plaoe or collage of the Kal.imukha hrahmachdrms ; one of the objects of the grant recorded in thi.-; 
epigraph was to provide food and clothes for the students (vidydrthi-taiwvigal’dhdra-ddnakkam). 

* For details about the doctrines of these various sects, see the Sarva^dariana-aangraha. 

• These seem to have been famous scholars of that time; but no accounts have comedown 
to us of their achievements. 
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terrupted flow of his speech ; and fond of explaining things/ ^ He must evi- 
dently have been, therefore, a very learned scholar ; and it was no doubt the 
fame of this scholar that led the’ Chalukya foiperor Jayasimha to make a gift 
of some lands to the temple on December 25, a.d, 1037, for, among other 
objects, providing for the food and clothing of the students that received in- 
struction in the matlia. 

It was at first supposed by Dr. Fleet {Joe. cit. p. 228) and Mr, Bice {Ep. 
Carfi. Vol. vii, Introduction, p. 19, foot-note) following him, that this Lakulii$a 
was the founder of the Lakulagama or the doctrine known as the Lakula-sid- 
dhanta. But, Mj*. D. 11. Bliandarkar has in his paper entitled ‘An Eklihgji stone 
inscription ’ {loc, cit.) conclusively proved that such a supposition is untenable 
and Dr. Fleet subsequently endorsed this opinion in tlie Journal of the B>oyal 
Asiatic Hociety^ 1907, p. 419 ff. Mr. Bice had even before this and independ- 
ently given up his first opinion; see Ep. Cam. Vol. vii, introduction, p. 6. 

The next ]X)ntiff tliat we meet with is Sarvesvara who, according to 
Sk. 118, dated April 10, a.d. 1054, was the dchclrya ox of the Panchalinga 
temple at the time. He seems to have been also known as Ka^mira-pandita- 
deva ; for'the next pontiff of the Pafichalinga-matha, namely, Trilochana is 
represented ))y Sk. 19, dated August 27, 1067, to have been the disciple of a 
Ka^mira-paadita-deva ; the name of Trilochana is also met with in Sk. 114 
and Sk. 292 as the guru of Varesyara. 

Trilochana w^as succeeded by Varesvara for whom we have two dates — 
December 24, a.d. 1078, given in Sk. 292, and December 25, a.d. 1093, con- 
tained in Sk. 114. This latter epigraph records the making over of the 
Sarvesvara temple newly built by the Mahdsdmantddhipati Sarvadevarasa 
to the Panchalinga temple for administration. 

The names of the next three pontiffs Srikantha Sarvesvara, and Rudra- 
sakti are given us by Sk. 106 (January 28, 1099), Sk. 123 (a.d. 1158) and 
Sk. 119 (July 80, 1 181), which represent these pontiffs as being present on some 
important occasions. 

Sk. 127 and 128 seem to record some donations to this mafha but there 
arc many lacunse in the text so that the names of the donors, the date, the 
donee and the object of the donation, cannot Ixj made out with certainty. 

I svasii samasia - tarJckddi-idstra-i^drdvSra-pdragani Vdcli-Jiudra VddibUa-mabtaka-naWidB' 
phdlana-kudrakesari vddi-mahdranya-ddva-dahanavi dushla-vadi-niHhiJmra-patiHhtha-sdrddUlant 
Baiiddkdbdhi-ha'lavd-mukham Mi'mdmsaka'-dhdtridhara-vajram Ldkdyata-niahdtaru-viddrana- 
krahacham Sdnkhydliindrn’Tundra-Vninatdyam Adraitavddi-hhnjn-lmi hdran A kalanka-Tripura- 
dahana-Trinetram Vddigharat I a-disapatta MddhavahhaOa-gh arat i (Wi Jn.dndna7ida-mada-bharijana 
Visvdnala'-pralay6grdnala7i Abhayachmidra-kdlanalam Vddibha-sinihci-iarabham Vddirdj a-muhha~ 
inudra Nayavddi’dMpaltai^i Naijjdyika-sanirakshaf^aika-dakshafn sva-paksha-poshanapara-pak- 
sha-ddshana-patutara-Virificham V&gvadhU-VLandanan A.^thdna-Padimsannm vivp.ka-Ndrdyanam 
gamaka-Mahisvaran uprcnydsdinardpngd-pravahafn vyakUydnakdli-lampata-manoharasarasiruha- 
bhringavi avad&ta-kirtti-dhvajan amalina-charitram dvishta-darppisliiha - pandita - gala-Kdla- 
pdiam Vd'di-Diganibara-dhii.makitum Vddi’Budra^ndmdnkitar appa irfviaULakulUvara'pav^di 
targg$* 
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Of the many temples in the city not known as maffias the inscriptions in* 
form us that instruction was provided to pupils in the Siddlmvara, NarasimJia 
and Nakharisvara temples’ Sk. 163, dated December 24, 10H8, informs us 
that the Chalukyan emperor Jayasimha made a gift of lands to the SiddJiSsvara 
temple for, among other purposes, providing food and clothing of the students. 
This temple too belonged to the Kalamukhas, but of the . . . (javeya-santati 
of the Parvatdvali, and was at that time presided over by an ascetic named 
Kriydsakti. Sk. 130 (January 23, 1072), 131 (December 25, 1103) and .132 
(January 23, 1072) register gifts of a village and some lands to the 
Kriyasakti temple which stood near the Perga^ta tank in Balligave; the 
last of these tells us that there were twelve lecturers {vydJchyatri) attached to 
the temple for instructing pupils and that the temple was presided over by 
Pumananda-bhattaraka ; and the epigraph Sk. 94 tells us that on March 
19, A.i). 1093, the guild of merchants at Balligave made a grant of certain 
taxes for, among other purposes, providing food for the pupils. 

Othee Mathas and Temples 

• 

The mula-sthdna NandikeJvara temple is mentioned hut once in the 
Belgame inscriptions, in Sk. 125 which records that the Mahdmandalesvara 
Kundamarasa renovated this temple and on December 22, 1017, made some 
grant to it. The presiding priest at the time was Sivasakti; apparently, 
therefore this temple, too, belonged to the Kalamukhas. 

The Bherundesvara or Jagadekamallesvara temple is mentioned in four 
or five inscriptions as an ‘ old matJia’ {hiriya-niafJta). The names of some of 
the heads of this matlui end in ^iva, so that this matha, too, belonged either to 
the Kslamukhas or to the nearly allied sect of the ^aivas. This temple was 
granted a village on May 7, 1047, when the pontiff was Anantasiva by the 
Mahdmandalesvara Chamunda-rayarasa. * Sk. 118 tells us that the pontiff in 
April, 1054, was Madhukesvara-pandita and that he had a son named 
Dharmasiva. In January, 1099, the pontiff was Qauia-pandita, ^ and in 1158 
another IWadbukesvara. * 

The Paiichamatha temple or mat ha is mentioned in three epigraphs ; one 
of these, Sk. 106 calls this a mhMsthiina or original or first temple [in 
Balligave], and tells us that its pontiff' in 1099 was Honnayya-Jiya. In 1158 
the pontiff was Dharmasiva, who is^also mentioned as pontiff in Sk. 119, dated 
July 26, 1181. The names of the pontiffs show that this temple, too^ 
belonged either to the K alftmukhas or to the Saivas. 

The Tripurdntaka temple or matha is mentioned in about six inscriptions ; 
from Sk. 118, we learn that the pontiff of that matha in a.d. 1054 was 
Jnanasakti : from Sk. 100 that the pontiff in 1099 was Chaturanana and from 


I Sk. 151. 


* Bk. 106. 


* Sk. 1!IS, 
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8k. 123 and Sk. 119 that the pontiff was another Jnanasaktl from a.d. 1158 
until A.D. 1181. The temple belonged evidently, to the Kaiamukhas. 

The Eariharaditya temple or matha is referred to in one inscription, Sk 
129, dated January 23, a.d. 1072; this epigraph relates that the Chalukya 
emperor Somes vara II Bhuvanaikamalla, being moved thereto by his officer, the 
Mahdpradhdna Udeyaditya-dandanayaka made a gift of a village to that 
temple, which was presided over by Gunagfalla Nagavarma. The epigraph 
also relates that the temple of HariJiardditya, of Yogesvara and of . . . sa/yana 
were founded in Belgame by the above named Gunagalla N&gavarma. 

The temple of Sarvih^ara was built in A. i). 1093, as Sk. 114 informs us; 
it was at one time presided over by Kamalasana-pandita (Sk. 111). This 
temple too belonged to the Kaiamukhas. 

Sk. 112 relates to us that in 1 1 .‘>7 a temple was built and a god named 
Kumvesvara set up in it ; the tem| le was given to Gautama of the Kodiya- 
rnatha for being administered. 

Sk. 138 records a gift by Padmi-deva an officer of Balala II to the 
Agnisvara temple on 14th November 1194. The succession of head priests 
is given as Kumara>siva, Vama-siva and Vedasiva. Tire temple therefore 
evidently belonged to either the Kajamukhas or the ^aivas. 

Besides these, several other temples are mentioned by the inscriptions — the 
Chmidresvara and Pat'ma-nthdna (a Kalamukha institution; presided over by 
Jfiana^iva) in Sk. 118, the GavarSsvara in Sk. 118, the Chatttrmukha (in Sk. 
118, 125), the MaMikdrjuna (in Sk. 135) the Bdnmvara :(in Sk. 138, Sk. 170) 
while Sk. 107 mentions the Kaiamukhas Valmiki and Rudrabharana as the 
dchdryas of some temple whose name is gone. As already remarked above 
some of these temples and matha:^ must have had provision for the instruction 
of students, especially those that belonged to the Kaiamukhas. But as those 
temples and matlm find mention in the inscriptions only incidentally it is not 
possible to give any more information about tliem. 

The Tripurantaka and Pafichalinga mathan seem to have been in an 
-affluent position. The epigraphs Sk. ! 19 and 123 mention among the notables 
of the city who were present on the occasion of the gift the heggades or superin- 
tendents of above two viathas named Vennamarasa and Sayimarasa 
(Sayiyapna, Skvi-deva,) and the latter’s pratitMsta (deputy?) Tippana. And 
as it is with those two matJias only that such influential heggades are 
associated, it seems that these two mathas were more affluent than the other 
mathas of the city. 


Buddhist and Jain Inshtutions 

It is, I believe, scarcely necessary to point out that what has been written 
so far in the previous pages concerns itself with Brahrninical institutions 
only and does not apply to Jain or Buddhist institutions. The places of study, 
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the subjects of study, the length of the course etc., dealt with above thus refer 
exclusively to Brahrainical institutions. To these institutions students of the 
first three castes only coufd liave access as to tJie fourth caste it was not per- 
mitted to study the Vedas or the auxiliary works that dealt with the Vedas 
e.g. the two Mlmamsds or the Prdtimkhyas. But thei-e was nothing to 
prevent a ^fldra from learning for example, Medicine, or any of the fine arts 
like painting, sculpture, architecture and music. Unfortunately, however, we 
have no record of the pupils that attended the above institutions and cannot 
therefore decide definitely whetlie.r tlie Sndras wore admitted to the benefits 
of higher education or no. There seems to be no question as to elementary 
education for which, as we saw above, provision was made in some of tiie 
temples. There are many epigraphs in Mysore that contain the signatures 
of ^ndras and thus testify to their knowledge of writing. But whether this 
knowledge was obtained in Brahminical institutions or in Jain ones we have 
no means of finding out. 

As we already saw above, among the five original viafkas of Belgairie, 
were one dedicated to Jina and one to tlie Buddha. In tlieir cases too we do 
not know the identity of these institutions. We are also ignorant iCs to where 
the Jains were instructed, what subjects were studied by tliqm, etc. The 
inscriptions tell us nothing on these points ; they arc likewise silent as to 
what subjects were studied by the Buddhists, where these subjects were taught 
etc. In view of the fact, howcvci*, that Belgaiue was a centre of learning and 
that it contained a Jain and a Buddhist matha it is permissible for us to infer 
that these institutions too ti'ained students in their respective doctrines at least 
if not in other sulijects. As to what the books were that might thus have 
been taught I have already said above that we have no information. 

The Jain and Buddhist institutions differed markedly from the Brahmi- 
nical ones in that there was no caste system recognized by them. If, therefore, 
these institutions provided instruction on subjects of general culture like Logic, 
Grammar, Philosophy and Belles Lettres, they would have had in all 
probability a great number of the total Sndra students of Beigame. 

We do not lu^ar much of Jains or Buddliists at Beigame in the twelfth 
century; but in the eleventh century, they seem to have been fairly active. 
Sk. 186, dated in a.d. 1068, records the gilt of soiiio lands to the Mallikfwida 
SdntindthaJind^ bythe Chalukya einpei-or Somesvara H Bhu vanaikanialla. 
This epigraph mentions besides a g’raiit to two hasadis—oim called Golapayijana 
basadi, and the other Nandmiavanada basadi, Sk. 124 records the grant of a 
village to the Chrdiikij(i-Gangad^er}wmfma'li-Jin(ih^^ December 24, .\.d. 
1077, by the Chalukya emperor Vikramaditya VI Tribhuvanamaila. 

As regards Buddhist institutions, Hk. 169, dated in A.n. 1067 records that 
sdvdsi Nagriyakka (mentioned in Sk. 106, dated in A.n. 1099) had an image 
of the goddess Tdrd Bhagavaii made; the record also mentions a Buddhist 
teacher . prabha Bauddha-Bhalara. Sk. 171, dated Nove^nber 8, A.D. 

6 
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1065, records that the dan jamlijaJca Rupabhattayya had a vihdm named 
Jayantii)ni-B(Midd^^ constj‘uc(jed and mad, e some gifts to the temples of 
Tdrd Bhagavatiy Bauddha-deoa and LoJccsvara-deva the la>st named temple, 
00 , being apparently a bnddliist place of W('>rs]np- 

Wo see tlioji that m ihe (deventli and twedfth centuries, Ihdgame was the 
seat of lunnv educational institutions — mafhas, tcmplesand hraJnnapuris — where 
i]Dstraclion could 1)0 had in all subjects of limiian knowledge i>y students of 
all creeds — 'Brahminical, Jain and J hiddhist. It thus enjoyed a deservedly high 
re])utati<m as a ceidre of h'arning, and must no doubt, liave been entrusted 
with the education of tin'- sons of many high oflicors — MaJidincuidalMvaras 
MalidsdnimdddliipatlSy etc., and of princecs of thos(3 times. This seems to be 
borne out by the second j)art of fSk. 9b, vrhich relates tiiat the Malidmandales^ 
'raras lailaiia^dlcva and Veraharasa, coming to Baljigave made a gift of a 
village to the K saying ‘ this is our heredilary gurukula (i.e. the 

place where we have * been educated from generation to generatioii) ; we must 
thevefore, make some gifts luue’ .all these facts — namely, the existence of 
many educational institutions - Bralnuinical, Buddhist and Jain, — the liigli 
standard of scliolarship of llie lieads of these institutions, and tlu^ fact that tlie 
scions of manynohlc families were S(Uit there to be educated conti;i]>uted to the 
greatness of the reputation of Bdgame, which was r(‘Cogi]ized, and at the 
same time further enhanced, by tlie many marks of [)atronage ])estowcd by 
many emperors and theii; o(licei*s on its instituti(.>n8. 

Wo have already mot witli, al) 0 vc, in the course of the history of the 
various institutions, with the names of several of these patrons. Among 
them were the dial uky an oiujxaors Jayasimha Jai^adckamaiia, Somesvara, II. 
(B>huvanaikamalla). VikramadUya VI 1 ribhuvanamaiJa and Somesvara III, 
Liiulokamaiia, the Kajachiiri kings Bijjana, Rayamurari Sovi-deva and 
Sankama ami the Iloysala Ballala H. The M(ihdm(m](il<!h^(iras Ycraliarasa 
(Sk. 90), Tailahadeva (Sk. 99)), 'lailapa (Sk. 100), Jag'adevarasa (Sk. 103). 
Somadeva ( Bk. 117), Chavundara 3 '^a (8k, 120), Kimdamarasa (8k. 125) and 
Lakshmarasa (8k. the ]\I(( lid.^dniaN tad h.igxctis JaKknmarasa (8k. Ill) and 
Barmmadeva with many other lessen- olliccu'S, such as su))erintendemts of buii'ka 
((-ustonis and tolls) of Ihf.d.'a-rdvula u.nd patiiulya, Goven-iiors ’ of the 
Bamivasc ‘ twelve thousand’ jn'ovince and otliei- dann(i?id)}a han ^ were the 
palrons of one or more-, of iln‘ maiiv institutions of Belganus ddiese Mahd- 
vian dalekraras, Ma handjuan tddhi patisy govtirnors and oth(‘r dandandgakas 
were serving, some, the Clnilukyan emperors, others the Kalachuris and others 
again, the Hoysalas. 


1 Among theme should be incntioiicd the following dan d and yak an : — Byalikeya KesittiayyAt 
Yareyanna, Mahadeva, Bdayaditya, Keslmayya, PadmI-Ueva and Kesirafa. 

* Among these the dandandyaka (jovindarasa deserves spociaJ mention; so also do the 

davdanayakaa, Sarvaddva, Rupabhattayya, Mayideva, and Hemmayya-nayaka. 
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'I'he names of these patrons is in itself sufficient to indicate to us that the 
Banavase ' twelve thousand ’ province was lirst under the rule of the Chaluk- 
yas, then of the Kalachu^iB*and then of tJie Koysalas. Such a change of 
masters could not but be accompanied with lights and battles, with skirmishes 
and cattle-raids. And Belgame which was tJic capital of tlie Banavasec 
province could not in such times liopc to be kdt to itself unmolested to pursue 
its educational and religious life calmly and peacefully. The epigraphs 
Sk. 156 to 163, and others give us some glimj)ses of the unsettled state of the 
times. Tims, for instance, Sk. 149 informs us that wlien the cattle of Belgame 
were harried in a.d. 1110, Uevayya-nayaka foiiglit with the enemy and dic^l in 
rescuing the cows. Similarly, wlien tJio cows were 1x1 ng harried in a.d. 11 5s, 
Ketaiia, son of Dasimayya, fought with the enemy, rescued the cows and died 
on September 23, 1 1 5S (Sk. 1()2). An iindai.ed ins(*ri[)tion, Sk. 142, informs 
us t]mi \when the daii'Ucnaij ah' a Breyaua fouglit witli Singi-deva, Tippu-hova the 
watchman of the Tripurantaka. temple fought and died. Apparently, therefore, 
we have to conclude that the Tripurantaka tem])le was attacked in tlie coiu'sc 
of the fight. Anotlier undated inscription, Sk. 139. informs us that when 
Vamasakti, the worshipper of Dakshina-Kedaresvara — i.o. apparently the raja- 
guru Vamai^akti, the illustrious head of the K ecldrchmra-niaf Jui, was made a 
prisoner by order of the dawjafiai/dka Padmarasa, Babeya-nayaka fought on 
behalf of the guru and died. 

The inscriptions of tlie Kuppatnr agrahdra referred to above, however, 
offer us many more interesting details than those at Belgame; and so I shall 
give here some details elicited from these inscriptions. Sb. 253 informs us that 
ill A.D. 1 141 a fight took place between the agrahdra of Kuppatur a,nd the 
neighbouring village of Neriiige about a dispute logarding i-he boundaries of 
those villages, and that in this light sevej*al men lost their lives. Sh. 252 
mentions a similar fight between the same two villag(^s (Ui August 20, a.d. 
1143. SI). 255 informs us that on March 9, I ? 59, a light took place between the 
armies of iha Malaimari 'jalesoara Boppaddva and of Bammarasji on tlie Kuppa- 
tilr plain and that Kesnga, the rotainej* {hesa-maga) of tlie K.u[)patur agrahdra, 
which seems to have sonic'how ))ccn mixed u[) in tlie figlit, lost his life in the 
fight. SI). 256 informs us that on l)eccm])cr 3, 12 18, Bijjapa-deva-nayahJi on 
account of the wrong {augdija) done by la-gadova Sahaiii made the Brahmins 
of the Kuppatnr agrahdra })risoners, and that D,)sama . . . one of the re- 
tainers of the agrahdra rescued the Brahmins and died of the wounds that lie 
received. Sb. 251 which seems to be dated in a.d. 1177, relates tons that the 
Gavuda-sami and his friends who went about attacking and seiz 
ing were apprehended and kept as prisoners by the Brahmins of Kuppatnr. 
In revenge, Gavuda-sami on regaining bis liberty invited and brought the 
army of Hadedeva of Uchchangi to invest the place which it did. After 
surrounding the agrahdra the invaders fought their way in, plundered the 
village and carried off the women as prisoners; on this Keteya-nayaka charged 



the enemy, killed many and rescued the women and cattle and died of his 
wounds. Sb. 250 informs us that the cattle of Ivuppatur were harried in 
A.D. 12db by Sovi-deTa of Giitti and rescued again by Mara and Kama, two 
retainers of the agrahdm. 

Sb. 258 tells us tliat a big tiger took shelter in a wood near Kuppatilr and 
that it was hunted and killed after much trouble by the son of Korana-Haripa. 
On July n, A.D. 1183, Podaloya -we are mrorincd by Sk. 15J — was killed by 
a boar, and, wc are informed by Sk. 150, tliat some disciples of the rdya- 
guru Vauiasakti while journeying were set upon by highway robbers and that 
in tliG skirrnisli which ensued some men were killed on l)oth sides. 

Tiiesc accounts show to us sufficiently clearly bow life and property were 
generally insecure in iliose times. Tlnw also show that the agrahdras and 
matJias w'cre by no means\d. alone, but on tlic contrary were often visited 
with the displeasure of the temporal authorities. 

The latest reference to (aUicational institutions made by the Belg&me 
iryscriptions is that of Sk. 95 to Kd jiya-matha and its rjnru Vamasakti III, 
This inscription is dated September 8, A.n. 1211. The inscri[)tions of a later 
date contain no references whatever to the educational institutions ; tlicy are 
mere inrakajs commemorative of tiie death of persons who had mostly been 
killed in fights. But altliough immcntionod, tliose institutions could not have 
all disappeared by A. D. 1280, for example, in all probability, Bclgamc, too, 
like so many other important cities, must have ]‘)een plundei’cd by the 
Muhammadans towards tlie close of the thirteenth century. Tlu^ aV)original 
tribes, too, living on tluj slopes of the Giiats miglit ]iav(* ticcclcu-atcd its decline 
by their attacks and raids until l)y the (.‘.nd ot tlic thirtoonth century A.D., all 
its gi'catner.s was dcparti'd and ii iijc-aiii;' |•tM]ll(^.'.d to a. ]ir"e village. 
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ALAGIA MANAVALA AS J}YAK 

We now arrive at the most important period of Alagia Manaval.a’s life, as 
depicted in the chronicle wc have already noted. For immediately after the 
completion of his Bhdshyic studies, he proceeded to Srirahgam, and there, at the 
instance of his followers, resolved to spend the rest of his life. A scholar both 
in the Bhagavadvishaya and the Bhdshya, he now seems to have definitely 
assumed the championshi[) of the new cult and openly started on a campaign 
against the orthodox party and their dchdryas. One great obstacle in the accom- 
plishment of this aim he found in his householder s life. He, tJierefore, took 
advantage of the pollution caused by the death of a near relation of his and 
the consequent inability on his part to go within the precincts of the temple, 
to severe himself fi’om a life which imposed such restrictions on divine 
worship. He, in other words, became a sanydsin ; and God Kanganatha him- 
self, we are told, bestowed on the new jiyar his own name Ahigia Manavaja‘ 
and asked him to take his abode in a ruined matha named Pallava * Raya’s 
monastery. Here MaDavala Mahamimi carried out certain repairs and spent 
his days in the expounding of his teachings. He brought the 36,000, which 
had so long been in oblivion, to light. He explained and elaborated the 
V achanabhushana and other treatises of the Tengalai school. He established 
an image of Pillai Lokach&rya in the malha, and celebrated the anniversary 
of his birth as well as that of the other saints of his school, with great pomp 

1 This matha is said to have belonged to Kandiidai And an, the contemporary of Bhashyakar a. 
In his time some provision liad been made for its maintenance and for the worship of the deity 
there. But, in course of time, owing to disunion in the Kandadai family, the monastery had be- 
come ruined, the worship ceased, and the endowments annexed to the temple. Thi^ was now 
repaired and made the seat of Tehgalaism. (See the Yatindraprava'^aprabhdva)> 
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and piety. In short, from the time when Banganfttha is said to have recog- 
‘ nized in Manavala Jiyar, the dchdrya and given him a residence, we may date 
the distinct organization of Tengalaism as a com'mi’inity. No Tengalai treatises 
speak of such a social and religious transformation ; but the nature of the events 
they give is sufficient to illustrate the tremendous revolution which followed 
the elevation of Ajagia Manavala. They prove clearly that, whatever might 
be the capacity of the new prophet, he was certainly not wanting in tact, in 
statesmanship and in the powder of organization. Ever watchful of bringing 
under his influence people of tlie orthodox creed, his agents tried their best to 
make the new 'rnatha the centre of religious life at ^rlrahgam. In their en- 
deavour to break the citadel of orthodoxy and to increase the adherents of 
Manavala Mahamuni, they adopted all means, fair and foul. They intrigued * 
and interfered with women in orthodox homes. They proclaimed and praised, 
in season and out, tlie miraculous powders of their idol. Incessant activity 
and prolonged panegyrics had their influence and before long, many came to 
tiic ?nalha to ackjiowledge Manavala a.s theii' dchdrya. 

The first of the adherents to the new cult and the new dchdrya was one 
‘ Tirumafijanam Appa.’ This man had heard so much of his followers’ 
activity that he made up liis mind to adopt him as his guru. Proceeding to 
the Kaveri every morning with Manavala Mahamuni, he daily bathed in such 
a position that the waters in which the teacher plunged his frame had 
necessarily to pass over him. The frequent contact of the water which had 
touched the sage, caused, it is said, a new religious knowledge in the mind of 
the devotee, and he became, in consequence, the earliest and the most devoted 
disciple of Manavaja Mahamuni ! The next prominent convert was, it is 
curious to narrate, a V'Oman, none other tlian the daughter of Tirumafijanam 
A])pa. The story relating to her convcj'sion is this. On om^ occasion, while 
Mapavala Mahamuni was going, early in the morning, to the river, he was 
caught in an unexpected rain. He then took refuge in the verandah of a 
jiouse, when, Ave are informed, the woman of that house welcomed him 
in such a most earnest and disinterested manner that she at once drew 
the attention and the grace of the saint. Prostrating at the feet of the pyor, 
she had herself purified by the contact of her head with the holy waters of his 
feet, and sweeping the verandah with the folds of her dress, she requested him 
in great reverence to stay there. The jiyar, we are told, was so much struck 
with the humility and sincerity of the fair host that he inquired who she was, 
and found, to his intense joy and surprise, that she was the daughter of hie 

1 The Tengalai writinj^s themselves are the authorities for these statoment.s. 

*Tt will be noted that, throughout Manavala IMahamuui’s career, it is the miracles, the 
visions and the personal touch of holy things that are responsible for the growth of the cult. 
No intellectual efforts were necessary, no other qualifications on which the traditional school in 

sifitad. 
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favourite follower Tirumanjanam Appa, and that her husband was a man of 
the great Kandadai family. ^ The woman, in the meanwhile, had, thanks to 
the contact of tlie holy water, a new spiritual awakening! The lady of a 
highly orthodox and dchdryic family, she, however, resolved to become a female 
disciple of the saint. But her husband and her relations who belonged to the 
high status of dehdryas, would look on this behaviour with contempt and in- 
dignation, and would surely divorce her. Bhe resolved, therefore, to accomplish 
her object in secret. Proceeding to her father’s house, she revealed her designs 
and asked him to help lier. The father, unaware of a better morality, and 
determined to resort to any means in the furtherance of his master's following, 
consented to the pious conspiracy. He took her, in secret, to the new jvyar 
and made him fix the marks of Vishnu’s conch and shell on her arms. The 
Yatmdrapravanaprahhdva says that the jiyar was at first reluctant to interfere 
in a family whicli was so famous for its orthodoxy, but that, the importunities 
of Appa and the stronger importunities of his daughter, reconciled him to 
the bold and daring experiment. It was indeed an act which naturally abashed 
the rising teacher liimself. He was a foreigner, just come to Srirahgam, 
and having as yet a score of followers. The Kandadai Aiyaugars, on the 
other hand, were illustrious as the descendants of one of the Simhd- 
sanddhipatis appointed by Eamanuja. To meddle in such a family was 
a daring and reckless act ; and the conversion of a member of that family was 
naturally an epoch in the Terigalai movement. True, the method adopted was 
positively immoral, and the person who was instrumental in tlie revolution 
was a woman who, in tlieory, had no independence of her own. All the same, 
the experiment was not less daring because it was not open, and less effective 
because it was through a woman ; for the time soon came when that woman 
was tlie cause of the conversion of the other members of the family, whom slie 
had feared and avoided so much at the time of her initiation as the disciple 
of Manava]a Mahamuni. 

It happened in this manner. Soon after the secret conversion of the 
daughter of Appa a cein^mony took place in her house. After its performance, 
the fair disci|)le of Varavara Muni laid liersclf down, saying, ‘ I take refuge 
under the jlyars feet! I take refuge under Pillai’s feet! Blessings on the 
Lokacharya ! ’ Her relations, the orthodox members of an orthodox family, 
were surprised to overhear this. They were wondering what she meant, when 
an event happened, which enlightened them on the whole subject. A Brah- 
min, ^ihgar Aiya })y name, came there and told the chief of the Kandadai^ 
that he was waiting to be received as a disciple by the jlyar who had newly 
established himself at ^rlraugain. They asked him why he preferred a new 
preceptor while there were already dclidryas in plenty at Srirahgam. He 
replied that he had of late used regularly to supply vegetables to the great 
men of Srirahgam ; that on that day, he, in accordance with the advice of a 
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follower of the new j^yar, gave the vegetables to the latter ; that the priests of 
the temple were particularly glad to hear this and honoured him ; and that God 
lianganatha himself appeared to him in a dream, and saying that tfie jiyar 
was an avatar of His Adi ^esha, asked him to enter into his order of disciples. 
An account, so w^onderful and so convincing, could not but be effective ! The 
Kandadai Aiyaiigars realized that Mauavaia Mahamuni must be really a great 
man ! They soon had a more direct proof of this fact. The story goes that 
the Jiead of the family, known as Kandadai Annan, had a dream to the effect 
that he was w^hipped on tlie ground of unrighteousness by a Vaishnava and 
taken by him to the presence of another Vaislmava, who was a sanydsin ; that 
tlie latter also beat him with his tridan la, but soon relented, and told him 
that he was the great Bhashyakara himself ; tliat the other Vaishnava was 
Mudaliapdan, his own ancestor ; that he was whipped, because of his not 
liecoming a disciple of the Jiyar Alagia Mauavaia wdio, the visionary Bhashya' 
kara said, was himself born again ; and that Kandadai Annan should therefore 
itiimediately become Manavaia’s disciple. A more rational inducement than 
this was hardly possible, and so Kandadai Annan came entirely to agree with 
his kinswoman and the stranger Singar Aiya ! It happened that all the 
other members of the family had the same dream, and so a still greater 
proof of Alagia Manavala’ greatness w’as obtained. Tlie result of all this 
was that Kandadai Annan ^ made up his mind to sacrifice his dcJtdryic 
dignity, a dignity which had been bestowed on his ancestors centuries back 
by Ramanuja, and become the disciple of Manavala Mahamuni. He at the 
same time took steps to persuade the other Kandadai Aiyahgars to join 
him. Proceeding to the houses of his brothers, cousins, and other relations, 
he argued with them and impressed on them the greatness of the new 
dchdrya. Tiiese preparations over, he started, in the midst of a crowd of 
devoted Kandadais, to the jti/ars math, formally to acknowledge him as the 
spiritual leader. The news of this strange arrival reached the jiyar. He 
was then engaged in teaching his disciples, when one of them told him that 
a large crowd of Kandadai Aiyahgars wore coming. Instantly seized with 
the fear that an attack was going to be made upon him, the teacher hid 
himself, with characteristic timidity, in the back-yard of the but fortu- 

nately, he soon learnt from his woman disciple, the real cause of the arrival. 
He then came -out of his refuge and gave the strangers a most kind and cordial 
welcome. He took them to the mat ha, preached to them the meaning of a 

1 Annan’s son Kandadai Appan wrote the Peria-Tirumudiadaivu, a biographical sketch of the 
and Achdryas from the Ttinf/afai .standpoint. There is a copy of this work in the 
Oriental Mss Library. It shon Id not be forgotten that all the members of the Kandadai family 
did not become the followers of Manavala Mahamuni. There were some who adhered to the 
orthodox school and their descendants even now are Vadagalais, It was the attitude of these 
loyalists that made Manavala Mahamuni organize the Saplagotras. 
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passage in the TiruvdyrnolJ, and formally recognized them,^ tbough hesitating to 
last moment, as his disciples. W'itli that tact winch \vas his secret of success, 
and with that watit of self ’•confidence wd]ich always characterized him, Varavara 
Muni asked his favourite disciple and lienienant Ramanuja jli/ar of Vanam&. 
malai, to bestow the saca’cd marks on some of tlie new converts, Cousins and 
relations, men and women, the Kaiidadais numhered in all 120 souls; and 
their adoption of Tengalaism wars tlie most startlin‘{ event (^f the day. 

After the conquest of tlic. ]\andad:ii Aiyahgars, Ahighi Mapavaia Maha- 
muni proceeded on a tour to tlie soutli of tlie lAaiiasnla to establish the 
Trugalai cult, on a firm liasis. Aff^s* visiting various shrines on ihe waiy, he 
reache-d Tinmagari, and stn.yed tliere for some tiiiuy in tlic contmnplation of the 
great ,\lvar wlio, lie Iielii'ved, was the friend and saviour of mankind, and 
wlioso wmrks w^ere more lidy and important, in liis ojiinion, tlion tln^ Vedas 
themselves. The sincerity of the gj-eat jltjar, his deep, knowledge, and Ins 
miistery of the j)rahan(l!i'i.H giiinedhim admirc'rsand disciph'S in large numbers, 
and tbe idea sprcsid that h(‘ wets an ini'arnalion of the Bliasli yakara. It was 'at 
this time that an incident liajipeiKsl which Ual to t he sjirea.d of Manavala 
Mahamuni's teachings to Mysore. lla,])])ening, it is said, to find some difti- 
culty in understanding a I'lassage of {\\k\ Achdrijahndaijd, he d(^sii*(H.l to consult 
a great scdiolar of Tirniiaravauapui*am known as Pr^varaja. fortunately for 
him, Devaraja had lieard iniudi of his greatness and left Ids native place on a 
journey to the south to see him. Botli met on the w\ay, and Alagia Manavala 
returned with him to TiiTinagnri, and there had his doubts cleared up. The 
teiiqiorary jireceptor, how^ever, sawmn the leaimer an incarnation and so stayed 
for some time in his comjianv ! Mt'anwdiilc llie people of TininarayaDapuram 
hs.d mistaken his long alisence fo]* death and so annexed ail liis jiroperty to the 
local temple. AVhen ])^‘^■a!‘aja returned, he wars, faa’ from being aggi*ieved, in a 
state of jiil)ilation. Gladly taking ihe voW' of povei’ty, lui devoted himself to the 
w^ork of garland -making for l lm Lord, and to fhc'. sprcasling of tlie toacliings of 
the Aclidryali ridayri in his connU'v. 

Mauavilla Mahamnni lusxt (‘onxaaded a locul cJiief ' named t^athagopa- 
dasa, and macb* him coustrnct tJm halamiy'dia-Maiityipa, Ahigia Manavala 
Maatiijia, etc., in the ^^rlraugam slirin^*. He then prociuGcd to Tirukkuiain- 
gucii, and converting a Brahmin there a.nd making him construct several works 
in the local shrine, refurned to ‘Arlraiigam. The next groat conversion was 
that of Erumhi Appa, pyars old friend and admirci*. A Vaishnava going 

1 Nothin,!- PuriouK ill ilio lifo of iManavrUa Alahiimuni a.-', tlio iirniility ho (lispJayoh on 
this occasion. Move than onco he ex grossed his fear to inteifov*' in aliivlily oithodox family, but bis 
followers goaded him on to do it liy giviri'.; plaiisibh^ arguments. Iiicidonts litvo this give a cloai' and 
unmistakable proof of the iniio'. atiug nature of Tengalaism: and yet writers like ]\1 r.Oopinatha Rao 
maintain that the Teiigalai school is the traditional one. A grosser misreading of original materials 
is hardly possible. 

The YattiiilrapravanapraWidva docs not say of wbai place be was the chief. 

7 
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to Tirupati saw him at Eriuiibi and told liim of the activity of Ma^Avala 
Mahainuni and the wholesale conversion of Kandadai Annan’s family. 
Actnatcxl by tlie desire to imitate them he proceeded to Briraiigam and got 
himself introduced, throiii;h Kandadai Annan, to the saint. The yearning 
proselyte admired tlie scholarsiii|) of tlio rising dchdryciy whom he found to be 
a bettor Sanskrit sclioJar tluin j‘e]nitation repj'csonted, but was shocked by his 
invitation to dinno]* — an act proliibitod on the part of a sanijUHin} Disgusted 
wdth th(^ jtjjafs breach of an ordinary rule, lie returned to his native place, but 
WiiS ordered l)y liis tutelary dc-iry, v^'e an', told, to go back and bog pardon of the 
jlyar as he was an araldr r)f Adi-alsha ! So Appa came l)ack and was received 
into the fold of 'LV'hgal.'iism. At the instance of jlyar, Annan bestowed the 
Tinivilacchiuiii and the Mavl rdrlJai on him, ariid jlyar soon raised him to 
tlje list of his devoted ndherents. Tlu^ c.oiKpn'si of Erumhi Ap|)a wjis followed 
l)v tlie conqiu'sl of anotlier great scliolar Appi||am Tlu' latter was an authority 
on t]i(‘ Yisishl advaitic philoso[)]iy and liad distinguished hiniscdf in many a con- 
troversy witli Advailans in th(' north. Time was when Ik' luid tJjo intention of 
engjiging the. /h/r/r in disputa, tion and ovcj'throwing his doctrines, lait l:ie had 
l)een ))rev(*nted from doing so Iw tlu‘ pc'.rsuasion nf Erunihi; Appfi. And now 
that Jhaindd, Ap[)ri Idmself was an adherent of the /7//ur, lie be.came the agent 
of the other's conversion. Idu' yadTncl/npraiHiriuqrrablidva dosci’ibes, with be- 
coming detail, the acquisition of this scliolar to tlie new [)arty, and rightly 
considers it an epoch-making event. 

Manavala Mahamuni was now becoming a jiowci* in tluj land. Even 
those who held him in contempt, who dis[)uied his riglit to be an dchdnja, 
who scorned his attainments, h'.lt compellt'd to acknowledge bis unique and 
growing triuinpJi in the wry licart of Srlrahgam. Tlio spectacle of the daily 
addition of even great scholars like Eriimhi Appa and Appihan li:id its effects, 
irnd success led to furthej- success. The mwv converts, the- Kandada-is in parti- 
cular, however, were in a dihicnlt position. Held as apostali's by the mass of 
the Vaislipava cult they Jiad a good deal of difficulty in their social intercourse. 
Men refused to (Titer into marital alliances with them and otherwise put 
them to trouldo. The jlyar, iliercfore, in accm-dance with tlie advice of 
Eruinbi Ap])a, introduced a new organization among tht'.m. He divided them 
into seven communities of seven gotras and ruled l-hat inter-marriagi^s should 
take ].)lace among them, dffie Kandmlais and tlieir relations came to form, as 
a result of this, a community among tliemselves wlhcli was so self-sufficient in 
social and marriage mattei’s that there was no necessity to depend on an 
unwdlling class of outside men. The descendants of tlie Sapta-gotra are 


I Ilorf! wo liave o'ct anotbor prot^f of the unorthodox and innovating nature of MauavfiJa Maha- 
muni’s teachiiigK. 
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characterized even now by an esprit de corps of which the genius of Manavala 
Mahamuni was the author.^ 

But it was not by a new social organization alone that Manav&la Maha- 
muni ensured the permanent adherence of his followers to himself. He 
attracted them by his literary and rcligir)us works as well. His works wore 
indeed not original but simply, commentaries on the works of his predecessors ; 
but the work of expounding was, it was believed, the necessity of the day. 
The rahasyas and writings of Pijlai Likacharya, in parliciilar, were in the 
form of ‘Sutras’ and good glosses on them w^ere nccessury, and Manavala 
Mahamuni supplied the defect.^ Tlie SncacJiaiut hhUshana, the Tattvatrdyay 
and tl),e Bahasyatraya of Piljai Lokacharya, tlic Achdryahridayia of Alagia 
Peramill Nairiar, and the G n dnasdrii, Pr u}ieyasdr(i o\ Aruiaja Penimal 
Emberumanar were in this way expounded. .Besides, lie wrote the Pramdna- 
ttiraihis of the Idu, th(3 Tatfvatr^f ya and VaGnmahliNshana. Pie further 
annotated the Tirunioli of Perialvar. His original wa)rks were the Upadem-- 
ratnamdlai, a poem of 7d stanzas in rojha nu‘tre on tlie dates, the larth- 
[)laces and works of the Alvars and AcJidryas ; the TinivdymoU N[ittandddi, 
a poem of 100 stanzas in the venha metre giving the gist of the 100 padikas 
of Nammalvar’s Tiruvdynioli ; the Artiprahandha, and the Yadirdjavimsati 
on .Ramanuja. He als(.) wrote a small treatise on tlie method of daily worship 
in home. Almost all these works are in ManipravdAa. Limited indeed is 
their range in style as well as in thought, in diction as w^ell as profundity ; but 
Manavala Mahamuni’s w^ork should be judged not from his literary efforts but 
from his practical life ; not from w’hat he did ])Ut from what he teas ; not from the 
({uality or quantity of wdiat he ivrote, but from the skill with which he won 
over men and ojganized tliem into a distinct community. 

Mauavala Maliainuni now felt himself to be successful enough to engage 
in proselytizing tour. To visit the different sacred places and to establish insti- 
tutions wliich could spread his teachings was his object. At Conjeeveram, for 
instance, where he constructed a ^ he jinade Koyil Kandadai Annan the 
head. Pie then visited Tirupputkuli, Ghatikachalam, Erumbi, and Phrupati. 
In no place did he fail to get new^ adherents, and no ])lace did he leave without 
leaving some to carry on the work of proselytism. Every spot of his travel 
became characterized thus by a permanent memorial of his advent, and a 
wonderful scheme of organized action was thus provided for. At Ihrupati he 
appointed a yiv/nr to carry on his mission. By way of Triplicane, Tiruvallnr 
and Conjeeveram, Manavala Mahamuni then came to Madhurantakam and 

1 Soe Prof. Hangacliarya’s Trien: Catal.^ 1913 (Tamil) for reviews of aU tbefie workK. They 
have all boon printed. 

2 See Yattndrapyavana prabhdva, p. 85. Annan wns very sorry to part with the Jiyar and the 
latter thereupon converted an old copper vessel of his into two idols of his own, and gave them to 
Ramanuja Jiyar and Apnan, and asked the latter to proceed to Conjeeveram. Annan bad n(!W 
the satisfaction of worshipping Manavala’s image, and so reconciled himself to the now position. - 



Chidambaram. Prom there he proceeded to tlie various shrines of the Chdla 
country, Tiruv&li-Tirunagari, Tirukkaunapunim, Kumbiiakonam, etc. Going 
to Tontiru[)porai and other shrines in the south, he ultiujately came back to 
^rlrahgam. The Yatlnclrapravanaprah/idva points out liow the jtycir 
brought with liiin costly jewels, umbrellas of silk, chdmaras, flags and colours, 
car[)ets, cusliions and ([uilts of silk, and juesonteal these to the deity, and how 
the temple autliorhies honoui'cd him ])y escorting him in pomp to his maiha. 

Ait(M- his riUiirn from his lonr, Varavava, Muni continued his old career of 
tea.c!iing and hicturing. Willi lhat t;ict ^vllich always charaederized him, he 
was on friendly tenns Avilh Trativati J >ha^ aidvaj-arm Annan, so that the 
Blnrrdpyic erudition t)!' ilie lattm'migld l)e at his disposal. Similarly he author- 
ized Suddha Salva Aumin of the Kandadai ianiijy to leeiure on the Bfiagavad- 
VBititlfiv. He W(‘]c()med, witli the snane vitnv, Eruiiihi A[)pa to ^srhaihgam, and 
placed so mnch value on Ins companionship t hat the lattcay i]i tlie (]e[)tli of his 
gratitude and the profundity of liis admiration, immortalized his name 
hy the composition of tlie l)i)idchdnjay'^ a treatise desridbing liis daily 
hahits. Surrounded by an aiTay of admirers Vaiaivarii Muni now felt 
that tlie dime was conn' Cor an aulhorilative ('Xposition of llie d(),000 
in the presence of tlie drily, so ihat it could eipial llie Bliashya in 
sanctity. A liberal donor of I'ichos to the slndne, and the centre of a 
dotermined and active set r)f men, Varavara Muni easily gained his object. 
The priests in the nauui of the Ijord, we arc' told, solemnly issued an order 
asking (lie jlyc(>r to ex[)ound the Pro hhn udas, and for lh(‘ i^jiaco of a year 
Maijavaja. jitiar gave ari elaliora.te and thrilling sei'i(>s of loci mam based on tlic 
6.000, tlie hj)00, (lie i :,000. the -d 1.000 and lh(> OthOOO. Ida' .ha.rd is said to 
have lieeii cexeeiMiing) y j)iea-< d. Hr* corr^idi'i-ed liimsidl lo Ix' a disciple and 

jvjar to he the dciiflrija ; a,nd llo. t jicr^foi c, wanted to immoitalize this 're- 
lationship to the 'A'oi’ld. Tia. way in wl'iieh ihi,- wa.s aeeoiiij -lishud wa.s very 
ciM'ious. At tin; e:u] of (h' eouj’s' oi his lecture*.-, Mauavaia ?>I a ham uni was 
once being honoinr.'d in Oa; teiiij>li‘ with ihe lioiy gifts, c;le., Vvhen a fiAe-ycai*- 
old son ol the priest, Kangaiiatha by name, iieeame inspired, and thrusting 
hmi.velf, in the face of opposition, into the midst of tlie asscmlded company, 
gave vent to a ver.^e, meaning^ ‘J bow to Alagia Manavala Miini, the 
devotee of Yatindra, (i.e. H inianuja), the ocean of virtues like inf diligence, 
devotion, etc. and tlie object of fsri Saildsa’s grace.’ Repeating^ this, the boy 
ran away. All the people asbe;ublcd there wore astonished to see this pbeno- 
inonon. Tluyy saw what a l>e:iutifiil verso it was, under what circumstances 

e It iH very Cdmuioiily vo'id now. It shows curiouBly enough that tlu; tc'uchf r led a life 
not iu strict cofiforaritiy v/ttb an oi'thodox sanyasin as the dc.•^cripfciori in t)to Dinaclio.rjja ^ for irts- 
tancu, of hi.s onstly slc jpiag col, soft silk cushioas and hnddiiig with porfumos, etc. shows. 

2. isrST^JTTnnO i 

qd nfjf II 
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it was uttered, and by whom ; and concluded that the Lord liimself appeared 
for the time in the guise of the boy and gave utterance to the verse. And 
very soon a demonstration ’of this divine theory was ol)tairied. TJie l)oy was 
brought back and pressed to say how he got hold of the vej-se, l)ut ho found 
himself unable to ex])lain; he in fact was unconscious of any exploit on his 
part ! A wonderstruck audience tlien realized tJiat the real author of the verse 
was the Lord and adopted it from this time onward as the holy verse to be 
uttered by every Vaishnava of Manavala’s following before religious study or 
worship. At the request of the assembly, we are told, the boy, being a Tamil 
scholar!), broke^ fortli into a benedictory verse in Tamil, blessing the disciple 
of Tiruvaymoii Piilai, blessing his Frabandhic lectures, lilessmg his lotus* 
feet, his robes, his shoulders, his navel, his cdiest, his sacred thread, his holy 
stick, his eyes, and his frame, and f)raying that he might yet live, for the sake 
of the world s good, lor a century more ! Every jiart of the verse was 
faithfully taken, and together with the Sanskrit Tatra * above mentioned, 
came to be repeated by tlio adherents of the Prabandhic school on occasioifs 
of study and worshif). Tlie h athuiraprcwaiiap^'abhdva gives a large number 
of miraculous occurrences in diflhrcnt shrines of tlie south in which dreams 
play a prominent part and which led to the recognition of the .teacher and 
the repetition of his taniyan and his Vdlittimndniam during worship. The 
proselytizing efforts of the growing [)arty were not confined to the south. 
Kamanuja Jiyar himself undertook a tour as far as the Padarikasi'iima 
and introduced the cult there, after gaining over a certain Ayodhya Kama- 
nuja dasa and otheu’ Vaishpavila^s of that place ! 

It is highly fortunate that tlie Yatln.(lrapraca>iaprabhdva gives a clue to 
the date of tJic first lecture of Mauavala Mahamuni on the Liu, It says 
that it took place 'm Paritdpi., 8rdvuna SuklachaturdaH Friday, Svati 
corresponding to Friday, August' 29, ajx 1432. The performance (aided 
evidently in AiuduIu, A ni 21, Alfda,^ Sunday, Paurnamiy corresponding to June 
20, A.i). 1484. I have alrciady pointed out how Manavaja Mabaniimi’s final 
settlement at ^aaraiigam should have taken place about 1425. More than 
six years had to pass before he could undertake his propaganda in the temple 
itself, before lie could create such an opinion as to make his innovation appear 
harmless ; and he, thanks to his organizing genius, succeeded. It was indeed 
an accornplishmert and the permanence of the Tevgalai faith was assured 
for ever. 

» The cciobratefl Vdllttirundjnni. U will be seen that the Pdtram and the Vdlittirwidindtn 
were iniiiatod from those of Vadfuita Dosika, but without meauing. In the one case, moreover, 
tho wisdom, the character and iho spiritual greatness of the Achdrya are alluded to, while in the 
other, the shouldora, th*.- navel, the che.st, etc ! ! Even the expression century hcorc,' so litting 
in the r*a,se of Desika, is senselessly repeated though jManavala Mahamuni lived only 74 years. 

* Here ChaJurdasi, says Mr. Svamikannu I'iliai, is a mistake for Chaiurtki. See Journal of the 
S, India Association^ June iUl4, p. 260. 
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Varavara Muni was by this time struck with disease and old age, and he 
made the last arrangements for his departure. He. authorized Anna and Annan 
to carry on his lectures in the Bhdshya and Bhagavadvishaya, He sent 
l\)lappa to Tirunavayapapuram to carry on his work there. He appointed 
lianianuja Jlyar tlie guardian of his creed in the south, and Bhattar Pirto 
Jlyar at ^rlrahgain. lie despatched J^naimbi Appa to his native place where 
lie celebrated the name of his teaclier by coni[)osing tlie Varavaramuni- 
^aUika/m, the Varava raniiuiij^rabciyidhani, llie Varavara7)mnipanchdkit, the 
Varcvvaramunistavain, the V(irmHirarnuid-ifianii(tlaklmiiam and the Vara- 
varaDiiinigadyavi. He a])pointed Apjiillai, Appillan, on similar missions. All 
these wlio formed tlie AsJil(ialig(fajas ])opularizcd the creed of tlieir teacher, 
tliaiiks to the support of stray kings and chiefs, anrl thus introduced a 
socio-religious eliange which was of a revolutionary nature. 

These arrangements over, Mariavala Maliamuni set out on a tour to the 
south. At Madura- he was welcomed by king Mahabalivapada ' Raya who 
not only received the pa nrliasamskdra from tlie teacher but gave him all royal 
] 3 arapherpalia, lifted his palanquin and endowed the village oi' ' Muttarasan ’ 
or Alagia Manavalanallur. After visiting Tiruppullaui, Tirunagari, ^ri'villi- 
puttnr and ' Tirumalirunjolai (which was in ruins and which he repaired 
through the generosity of Mahabalivanada Raya y he returned to ^riraiigam. 
With that remarkable foresight and energy which made him attractive to 
men he used even this journey to gain new adherents. He is said to have 
converted a Tuluva ^ prince under the designation of Ramanuja Dasa. An 
even more tactful achievement was the converBion of ^ingaracliaryar of 
Etfcur who was a descendant of the great Pe]-ia Tirumalai Nambi Tatiicharya, 
and wRose conversion must have caused a sensation throughout the Vaislinava, 
world. The apostasy of Siugaracharya placed him in dilhcuUies similar to 
those which the Ivandadais had formerly felt, and Mauavala Mahamuni there- 
fore added his family to the Saptagutms. The accession of Tola[)pa to the 
ranks of Teiigalaism and of a chief Anna Raya were two more achievementB 
of these last days of the Jlyar. 

The great Jlyar had accomplished his mission by this time and on the 


I Chiefs who had Ibis title ruled over Madura in the 15th and IGth centuries. IriBerns. 585 and 
687 of 1U02 at K^lla;yal•ko^ il, for im^^tanoe, lefcr to a Sundaiat tnlUviayjir Mavalivanadaraya in S1452 
(.A .D. 1530) and S14-54 {A.Xl. 1532). Similarly iusorns. 10‘J and 113 of 1903 at TirurulL'ini refer to 
him in A,l). 1528 aud 1518. The Vauadiirriya who met Manavala Mahaiiiurii war; cai her than this 
chief, as the latest year at which he c</uld ha. e been nu t him was A.l). 1473. And two such earlier 
chief have been disoovored byoihgraphy. An inscription in the Aodni toraph-. at S'rndlliputtnr 
mentions an Uringavillidasan Jilahabalivanadarnyar in A.D,. 1453. Another inscription of the same 
place mentions a king of the same name, the son of Tirumalirunjulai IMavalivaranaraya, in A.D- 
1175. It is this last- mentioned prince that evidently became the disciple of Alanavida Mahamuni- 
See TrcLv. Arch. Scr.^ I, 46 and my Hist. Naik. Kinij. Madura in Ind. Antq Feb. 1914. 

^ It is difficult to identify this prince. 
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Krishnapaksha dvddasi day of MdSi of year RudhirTxJgdri ^ in his seventy-fourth 
year, he bade farewell to his disciples and his worldly life. It was indeed a life 
well led, a life of momentous .Significance to thousands of the present and millions 
of the future. His work was so thorough and so admirable to his followers and 
admirers that he was none else than an avatar. The story runs among them 
that originally tlie Lord commanded his vehicle Ananta to proceed to the earth 
and incarnate there as man for the sake of man for two centuries ; that he accord- 
ingly took his birth on earth as the celebrated Earnanuja ; that after the lapse 
of a century and a cpujirter, he felt the separation from his heavenly abode so 
keenly that he returned thither ; that tlic Lord commanded him to be born 
once again as man and fulfil the original object ; and that, in consequence, 
Earnanuja came once again in the form of Manavala Mahamuni. ^^ Many a 
miracle is given by the biographers of tlie saint to prove his incarnation. He 
was, it is said, of an extremely white complexion, — the complexion of tlie moon 
and the milk-oceari. Later on, when Manavala was a renowned teacher and an 
object of profound admiration and worship, ho incurred, it is said, the enmiify 
of some jealous men who resolved to take revenge on him by settiiig fire to his 
hut at Tirunagari. ddie lint was burning wlien, to the surprise and sa'iisfaction 
of the spectators, the sage came out through a hole in the foi m oi' a serpent. 
It was an achievement, possible, his admirers contend, for an avatar of Seslia 
alone. On another occasion, we are informed, one of Ins origin^il detractors, 
Erumbi Appa by name, could not, in consequence of his indifference to him, 
open the door of liis domestic shrine. Much agrieved at the non-performance 
of the pilja, he laid liimself down at night without eating anything, when lie 
had, it is said, a vision to the effect that Eamacliandra, tlie object of Jiis 
worsliip, appeared ])efore him, rebuked him for his opposition to Manavala, 
and provc^d his gre.atness and identity with Ananta by showdng his image 
alternately with Adisesha, with Earnanuja, and with Lakshmaua! The deity 
ended liis intervi(uv with the assurance that he would receive worship at his 
hands only in case he repented his past and sought forgiveness at the hands 
of the saint ; and Erurnhi Appa, wo are told, promptly o))eycd his God’s 
mandate, and provtid to the world by his own history the greatness of the great 
Temjalai saint. One of Manavala Mahamiini’s disciples, again, the well-known 
Uttama Nambi, is said to have seen the sage in his true serpent form at a 
moment when, in the a})sorbing nature of his contemplation, he had tempor- 
arily renounced his mortal coil. On another occasion, a woman is said to liavo 

1 This date corresponds to February, a.d. 1411. 

2 See Appillai’s l^ampradhdija Clumdrilcai, Ho. a very recent and obscure writer. The voisc 
relating to ^lanavala is : — 

\unoinm><9-- 

uir^uSlC^eo uuojQr^jj uinou^ {^i^iusxir 

if^Lunh (^pdrrQup i§p<3S!fmj:^ i9c!!Dp(Sisxipf& 

<yirprrgmrQiD;^j:>n ip ^ stiff W sctiRp^cv/r u-ii dr 
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,9een him as a thousand-headed cobra while engaged in yogic meditation. The 
followers and professors of the Va jagalai sect Jiave disputed the right of 
Manavala Mabamurii to be considered an incarnation of Ananta or lf?lm&nuja. 
Tlioy consider these stories to be inytlis, and contend that the wlhte complexion 
of the Tciigalai sage was the sign of disease. It existed, moreover, they say, 
not from the time of his birth, but was a latei* acquisition, the product of his 
unpardonable disrespect to the dlvars whose writiiigs he ‘falsely' expounded, to 
Ilamanuja whose teachings lie neglected, and to Vedanta Deseka whose treatises 
he did not care to understand. The ojquessing pain of his disease he tried, it 
is said, to soothe by the nnmngdsic food of cold rice and certain prohibited 
vegetables, but in vain. At lengtli lie jirojiitiated the jirophets whom be had 
wronged and wliose displeasure he had incurred liy composing the Tinevdymoli 
Ndrrandddi ; Yatirdja Vimsati and 

Artipmhandha and by studying Vedanta De'-ika’s works at the 

feet of Kdarnbi Nainar. It was after this, the Va Jopalai version continues, 
Ujixt lie became free from disease, though not from his paleness. Not con- 
tented with this daanaging ])icrure, they ]uiv(^. given tlioir own theory 
of tlie real personality of Manavala Maliamuni and his mission on earth. 
He; was in 'reality, tliev say, Kali, the spiilt of tlie false modern age, who 
came to the earth to undo the labours of Kamanuja, Vedanta Desika and 
otiicrs. The story of tlie circumstances under wliicb lie was born, as given by 
them, is at once a proof of their ing('nuity and their prejudice. In this they 
take advantage of an event in the last days of Kamanuja related in the Gurii- 
paramparas of both schools, about the apjiearance of Kali before them in 
human shape. The great Kamanuja, they say, was at the point of death when 
Kali visited liim, acknowledged his distress so long as Itamanuja Jived, and 
asked him, as he was going, to permit him to return once again to tlie world. 
Kamanuja refused, and Kali vowed to hnd some opportunity for his advofit. 
At first he used as liis instruments men whose (ixpoundations of the Visishta- 
dvaitic philosuphy were against the. stringencies of ^astraic discipline, as a 
result of wliich ‘ the Giici perished, the true patli was left far hehiiid, the Hmr- 
itG and commentaries were m^glected, the Piirdnas vanished, and the way 
to salvaaion, to MfPGia, was destroyed.’ To check this calasirophe, to undo 
tlie evil and to save tlu'. world liy tlie restoration of the true religion, the 
story continues, the Lord sent liis lie!) to be liorn as a teadicr and repair the 
disaster. Thus it xvas that Vedanta Ue^ika was liorn in K. 4870, A.D. 
T2f)9. The ideal teaclier and saint, he restored the system of Ramanuja to 
its full vigour and wars in consequen(xi an object of teri’or and aversion to 
Kali, and so long as he lived and taught Kali had to liide his head. But no 
sooner was Vedantacharya dead than tliat infernal spirit, resolved to incarnate 
liiinself on earth and achieve the object of his heart, was born in the guise of 
Manavala Mahamuni ! The ingenuity of malice invented stories to belittle 



even the constellation it was Muld'np — in wliicli the Teiicilai prophet was 
bom. The constellation of and two otliers imniediately preceding 

and following it, had been purposely removed by tlie anger of Visvarnitra who 
had, centuries back, foreseen tliat it would give place to Kali as against his 
own descendant, Vedanta Desika, so that the constellation of the latter 
(^ravana) would not ])e sc^parated fj‘om tliat of Nammalvar (Visakha) by a 
Ttakshasic constellation like ftiuJuni ', — an iiicidcoit tht^ proof of wliich exists 
even to-day in the separate (ixistcnce of MSdam and its immediate constel- 
lations in the south ! 

Such aiu tlie controversies which liave gathered round the person and 
purpose of Manavala Maliamnni. No person has evei' been the oliject at once 
of so much praise and so mucJi condemnati(m. The critical historian need not 
|)ause to inquire into these cliildish vvi*anglings and vitujX'ralive myths, it is 
sufficient for him to note Lhu.t, if Manavala Mahamnni's claims raised an out- 
hurst of indignation in the lunks of the orthodox school, th(\y satisfied a larger 
number of people whose religious enthusiasm or interest pouanitted or inspired 
the largest amount of eredulily. To the Teiujalai^, especaally the converts 
from tile lower classes, liis Liu is more valuable tlian tlie Blidshi/as, and even 
a. feeble expression of doulit as to Mauavala's divinity is a rank heresy. Kor 
is ill surprising that tlndr atl.itude was such. They liad an interest in his 
elevation, for in his elevation they felt their own social and religious elevation, 
ft was to him they owed their new cult, their new social status, and in their 
gratitude they naturally paid to him the adorations due to a divinity. By 
doing it tliey were placing themselves on a more secure basis, because with 
his rise they rose, and with his fall they fell. It is not surprising that, while 
some did not liesitate to call the Tengalai seer a blasphemer and impostor, 
there wt're others, far more numerous, who celel>rated liiin as a trusty servant 
of God and saviour of men. 


qo be enneiuded) 



A NOTE ON THE SUPPOSED 
IDENTITY OF 

vatsyAyana and RAUTILYA 

Bt R. Shama Sastey, Esq., b.a., m.e.a.s. 

Now that the ArtJiasdxfra is widely known to scliolars, the one important ques- 
tion that is engaging their attention is one that reJates to tlie names and date 
of its author and the authenticity of the work itself. Few arc the anthers of 
ancient Sanskrit works, whose date and personality are well known to us, and 
fewer still are the Sanskrit works, the authorship of which is authenticated 
beyond doubt. Leaving the Vedic and Brahmanic w'orks wdiich are all as- 
cribed to God himself, there is hardly any Svtra w'ork, the date and authorship 
of which are not disputed. The same is the case with almost all the Purdnax, 
Kdvyas, dramas, and philosophical works. Kautilya, the reputed author of the 
Arthaadstra, is no exception to this rule of chronological doubt. Hence any 
attempt to ascertain his times and personality most necessarily depend upon 
the scanty materials that can be gathered not merely from the 
itself, but also from the works of contemporary or later authors. The bearing 
of these internal and external evidences on the decision of the question of the 
date and authenticity of the Artliamstra has been elaborately discussed by 
eminent scholars in the pages of English and German Oriental journals. Prol . 
K. V. Rangasami lyangar of the Travancorc Educational Service has also 
dicussed the question in some detail, attempting to refute the recent criticisms 
of Dr. A. Berriedale Keith, in his Madras University lecture entitled, “ Consi- 
derations on some aspects of Ancient Indian Polity.” These discussions have 
brought a new question to the front. It is about the plurality of the names of 
Kautilya as given out in the Ahhidhdnachintdmani of Hemachandra, 1088— 
1172 (p. 34, verse 833, Bombay edition) and the Vaijayanti of Yadavaprakasa, 
A.D. 1100 (ed. Oppert 1893, p. 90), which has been engaging my attention for 
the last two years. The verses run as follows : — 

(I) I 

EfTfq55; » 

'« >« ‘J 

Hemachandra 
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'O n3 >0 


Yadava 


‘ The meaning of the verses is this : — 


Vatsyayana 

... Vatsyayana. 

Mallanaga 

... Kautilya. 

Kautilya 

... Vishnugupta. 

Chanakatmaja 

... Varilnaka. 

Drarnila 

... Drarnila. 

Pakshila 

... Pakshila. 

Swami 

... Swami. 

Vishpugupta 

... Mallanaga. 

Angula 

... Angula. 

(Hemachandra). 

... (Yadava).* 


These are synonymous names of one and the same person/ , 

Almost harmless and perhaps useless as these Icxigraphic verses seem to 
be like those of a hundred or thousand names of Vishnu and other Hindu 
gods, they contain two charming names, Vatsyayana and Mallanaga, which 
are likely to add unlimited fuel to the burning question of the authorship of the 
Arthasdstra^ for Vatsyayana known also as Mallanaga is believed to be the 
author of two famous works, the Kdmasiltra and the Bhdshija or commentary 
on the Nydyasutra of Kanada. Now the question that crops up is this : — Is 
Vatsyayana, the author of the Kdmasutra and of the commentary on the 
Nydyasutra, the same as Kau^iilya, the author of the Arthasdstra, and is the 
authority of Hemachandra and of Yadavaprakasa unquestionably reliable? 
In addition to this apparently authoritative assertion of the two lexicographers, 
the style and parallel passages’ of the Kdinasdtra are said to lend support to the 
same conclusion. But the dates, so far assumed on tJie strength of internal 
and external evidences of the two authors, Vatsyayana and Kautilya, are, how- 
ever, at conflict with each other. As T liave already jKjinted out in my preface 
to the translation of the Arthasdstra, the Purdnasa^ well asDandi are unani- 
mous in making Kautilya a contemporary of Ciiandragupta Maurya whose 
prime minister he was and for whom, as stated by Dandi, he wrote his Artha- 
sdstra of about six thousand slokqs in prose. From this evidence of Dandi and 
the Purdnas, earlier and therefore more credible than that of the later writers, 
Hemachandra and Yadavaprakasa, it is clear that the date of Kautilya is 
nearly the same as that of Chandragupta Maurya, 327 to 320, u,c. But from 
what Vatsyayana says in his Kdimisutra he appears to have lived somewhere 
about the second or third century of the Christian era. While describing the 


I J. E. for January 1916, pp. 130-7. 

* See tlio preface to my translation of the Arthaidetra. 
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(langerR attendant on excessive indulgence of sexual pleasureB; Yatsyayana 
mentions the name of Kuntala ^atiikarni of the Satavahana dynasty as an 
instance in point. This is what he says (II 7, p. 154) ; — 

'Wqf 

Satakarni of the Satavahana dynasty, King of the Kuritalas, slew with 
scassoi’s Malayavati, his 

The ^ai.avahanas to wliosu line Salakarni ht; longs are believed on the 
strength of epigra[)hieal (3videiu‘e to Iiavc ruli^d oven the westei'ii parts of 
India from A,i). id? to ‘20d. Aet'ordingly Vatsyavana must necessarily have 
been either their couteuijiorarv or their immediate successoi’, as the incident 
he has mentioned seems to Jia.ve been fresh in his memory, and not taken from 
history or tradition. He ciiiinot, liowever, lx? later than the sixtli century, since 
Suhaudhii, tlie authoi' of the I Vhsu/v/.f/uYA?, make,-, use of his and 
his name MiiUandijai ha* tlu^ purpose of his usual puzzK s in \V(>rds. 

Thus while the dates of the two authors are at variance so as to disprove 
their identit}-, tlie style and diction of Vatsyayana-'s (.lojiiuu'ntary on the 
Nij'Ufadarsana seem also to render the assertion of Hemaehandra and of 
Yadavaprakasa utterly unreliable. Though the pixmliar Avay in which 
Vat 8 ya 3 ^ana makes fpiotations in his commentary froju the Arthasdstnc 
confirms his acquaintance with that work and leads us to suppose that lie 
may perhaps be identical with Kaiitilya, still his acquaintance witli the 
grammar of l.^auini, the Mli/ianHfvsritra^ of Jaiinini and tlie sciences of 
astronomy, astrology, Sankhya, and Yoga, none of which seems to have been 
known to ivautilya in the form in wliicJi tJiey are quoted by Vats>'ayana 
points to the conclusion that the two authors caunoL be identical. The first 
cjuotation made from the Arthaklstra in the commentary runs as follows. 
(1. 1, 1, p. 8) 

3Tr?iiqfew»imT ii i n 

Here preserving the metrical form, the last (juai'ter of the verse is so 
altei’ed as to give the name of the section in whicl) it is contained m a 
different form in the Arthasdstra. In the section, turned Vicli/ocldcsa or 
of sciences, of the Artiuifidstra, the last quarter of tJu' vei’sc runs as 
^ Rdf h The word praklrtitd, signifying ‘is dediued in the 

quotation may mean that AnvIksliakI was so defined either by himself or by 
somebody else. * 

The second quotation runs as follows : (1 1, 4). 

qqqfiiqffi k 1 


1 Arthaidstra I 2, p. 7. 
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Here the %ord Tantnijiukti, ‘ pliin of a treatise,’ is tlic name of the 
last section of the ArtlMsdstm; auil here, t(JO, nothing is said about its 
author. 

The third quotation is as follows : (I. 2, 55). 

Os 

Hc^re, too, nothing is sairl eithor of tho work or of its luitlmr. One. that 
is not acquainted with the Arihasdstra I'roiu wlhcJi the ahovt^. (jiiolations arti 
made is likely to presume tluit they are tlie words ol Valsyiuana bimst'U'. 
Whoever might be the autiior ol tiie Ar/lia.^dstiuf , either Vatsyayaiia aduts 
Kautilya or a different [)erson under tlu^ name Ivaiiiilya, it is not easy to guess 
why Vatsyayana omitted to name tli<‘ work or its antiioi’. Still iho acquain- 
tance wliich he shows wilh the works that a-re evidently latcT than the Artiuc- 
sdstra inclines Jiie l,)eli<‘ve tliat tliere was a wide.! inlerval l^etween Vdtsifd- 
Ijana and KauJiliju. in 1.. 2, Jii hc’ sliow-^ his thonuigh acijnaintance 
with Panini’s grammar and its com.mentari(‘s and li'eely qnoh’S from it eVS 
follows ; — 

Panini 

(1) fJ^rr^rlgd'tfrl ^fi5qiq qiqi | ^.fTT J 

I 4, 54. 

(2) i?:^adiFrtfiGqfi(o[rgiiq ct,4 1 ti'ttcqffrfq q-fl i 

I 4, 49. 

(3) fTiTaaffa ^fiTW qi'44ia’i- fiiv^a^aii i 

wfia cfiWii; I 

I 4, 42. 

(4) ?!grqUwrfqria>fa sirf^rqqraatsr??:^ won qnfjfsfa « ^sci'ff- 

ritctr^ i i 

I 4, 32. 

(s) si^rTe ^a>qr'-:irmfqai^oji][ i i 

I 4, 45. 

His learned commentary on TI. 2, 41 wliere }k‘. cites the diverse views 
wliicdi grannuariaus lield .rega.rding phonclic changes and quotes Panini's 

aphorisms, (14,ry2), (1*1,58) still more clearly proves tliat 

<K o 

no(. rally Vatsyayana, Imi. tlie author of the N ijdtjadarmna also was thoroughly 
familiar with Papini s grammar and its commentaries. The same is the case 
with his commentary on II 5» 7-8 where he quotes three of the fourteen 
Mdheivara sntras on which Panini has based his peculiar Pratyahara system 


1 Arthaidatra II- 10, p. 72. 
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for brevity. Consistently with his knowledge of Sanskrit grammar, his 
commentary and also his Kdmasntra are, as can be expected, entirely tjee 
from all traces of grammatical errors and absolutisms with which, as I have 
pointed out in the preface to my Translation of the Arthasdstra^ the latter work 
abounds. 

In I. 1, 29 ; III. 2, 1 ; IV. 1, 40 ; and IV. 1, 42 ; and IV. 2, 46 he refers to 
the school of Sankhya, Yoga and Dvaita philosophy and in I. 1, 39 he mentions 
another commentary on the Nydyadasana. 

In II. 1, 5()-64 both the author and the commentator manifest their 
acquaintance with the Mvmdnsd siltras of Jaimini. 

In II. 1, 67 Vatsyavana mentions such huge periods of time as Manvan- 
tara and Yagantara, which Kautilya does not seem to have been aware of; for 
while defining a Yuga of five years in II. 20 of his Arflmmstra, he would not 
have omitted to notice them also, had those huge divisions of time been known 
to him. 

' Furthermore his reference to the school of atheists in his commentary on 
III. 2, 65 and to the Vedanta Philosophy also in IV. 1, ()1 points to his having 
been one of the forerunners of the revival of }3rahmanism and Sanskrit 
literature — an event of far-reaching changes in the customs and religion of 
the Brahmans, which happened during tlie third and fourth centuries of the. 
Christian era, whereas Kautilya's description of customs and manners of a 
bygone epoch in the ArtJiasddra establishes beyond doubt his priority to the 
period of the renaissance of Sanskrit literature. 

Moreover the thorough familiarity which Vatsyayana seoms to have had 
with astronomy and astrology in their later form {Kdimasiltra 1. 2 ; 1. 3 ; IL 
10, pp. 19, 29, 179), the geography of India, and the customs and manners of 
men and women of different nationalities (I. 1, p. 5 ; II. 4, p. 118; IL 5, pp. 
129-131 ; IL 6, p. 144; IL 9, 172), such as Pataliputra, Gauda, Dakshinatya, 
Maharashtra, Madhyadesa, Bahlika, Avanti, Malava, Abhira, Sindhu, Apa* 
ranta. Lata, Andhra, DraAuda, Cliola,^ Pandya, Kuntala,’'^ Vanavasika, Kusala, 
Strirajya, and Saurasena — which existed in India at his time and many of 
which, though perhaps in existence, do not seem to have been so well known 
during the time of Chandragupta Manrya, is scarcely discernible in the Artha- 
flftstra and it is a point leading to prove its priority. 

Besides this, there is also reason to believe that if Vatsyayana had been 
identical with Kautilya, Yasodhara, the learned commentator on his Kama- 
sutra, would never have passed it over; for it is too important a fact to 
omit; nor can it be said that he |had no occasion to mention it, for he 
deals with the very nomenclature of Vatsyayana and also makes, as we 
shall see, quotations from the Arthasdstra. When in accordance with 


y ^ Ramaaatra II. 7. p. 154, Bombay edition, 1900. 
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Kautilya’s principle that the ‘ citation of another’s view implies its acceptance 
when not contradicted, ’ ‘ Vatsyayana cites his own view, appending his own 
name after mentioning the views of others on a question at issue for the first 
time in Kamasutra I. 2, p. 17, Yasodhara says that Vatsyayana was his gotra 
or family name and Mallanaga his sacramental name. I doubt not that if 
there had been any truth in the supposed identity of the two authors, Yadod- 
hara would not have omitted to mention it in this connexion. It shoxild also 
be noted that as gotra or family names, Vatsyayana and Kautilya Ixdopg to 
different gotras or families, * a fact which goes far to prove that the persons 
bearing those names must be quite different. The other occasion when he 
should have noticed the identity is wliere he qufd.es from the Arthamsira in 
support of Vatsyayana’s opinion. Instead of prefacing the quotations as 
Vatsyayana’s own statements contained hilhe Arthasdstra, lie introduces them 
by saying, ‘ Accordingly it is said ( cf’fTb^'trnil)’ ; and lie seejns to imply thejebv 
that the Arthasdfttra is the work of a different person. The passages wliicli lie 
has quoted from it run as follows : — 

(1) ff. I 

Kama. I. 2, p. 21 ; Artha. I. 2, p. fi. 

(2) % ^FiJT 1 

Kama. I. 2, p. 23 ; Artha. VI. 2, p. 258. 

(3) wiiit«r®r«irf«q^r n^qalofiq: 

qiq; I 

Kama. 1. 4, p. 54 ; Artha. II. 25, p. 120. 

(4) rfp( q? I 

Cs 

Kama. III. 3, p. 208; Artha. III. 2, p, 151. 

>0 

Kama. V. 6, p. 303 ; Artha. 1. 10, p. 17 

(6) ?it4wcfF ^tsicir Tf^ ‘qtF^rsnqi: i 

Kama. VI. 1, p. 309 ; Artha. VI. 1, 265. 

While explaining Mlechchhitavikalpa, one of the sixty-four arts given by 
Vatsyayana, he mentions Kautilya, i. e. Kantilya’s contrivance as an artificial 


1 ArtheUistra XV. 1. 

» Sm Ootrapravasanirnaya, Mysore Oriental Literary edition. 
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language contrived so as to hide the meaning, and quotes the following verse 
' to explain it {Kama. 1. 3, p. 39) : — 

C 'O 

Whon (in the words formed of Hilphal)eiical letters) ending with ksha^ the 
meaning is mad(^ unintcdJigible Iw interchanging short and long vowels, and 
nasal sounds and sildJanis, il is called Kautiliya or Kantilya’s contrivance (for 

tlie purpose^, of keeping static matters secret) — What is frequently 

mentioned as gildhaJc'khya J. 1*2,]). 21), ci[)h('r writing, in the seems 

to liave l)een called M ]echchlutiivikal[)a and ommnerated as one of the old sixty- 
fonr arts in th(^ l\ dnias fdrff . In none of these places does ^hidhara refer to the 
ident,it\- o( Viitsyayana with Ivantilya, and it is net^dless to say that if Virtsya- 
yana had licf'n idcailicjil witfi Kantiiya, h(‘ would jint have omitted to mention 
it'while ('X]jlaining Mleclndihitavikadpai as an artificial language 'invented by 
Kautilya. It follows, therefore, that citlier he was not aware of the identity or 
he did not liclieve in it. 

Hence L conclud(' that Vatsyayana who, as shown above, seems to have 
lived during the pendod of the nmaissanee of Sanskrit literature in the second or 
third centur\' of the Cliristian ovn. is a different personage from Kautilya who, 
according to tlu* Purands and Diincli and others, was tht^ prime minister to 
Cdiandragupta Maurya in the fourth ceutury liefore Clirist and that as almost 
all tlie writers (Voiu Kainandaka down to Mallinathasriri. the celebrated 
commentator on famous kdrf/<ts, are unanimous in ascrihing the Arthasdstra 
to Kautilya, it is a. genuine work of Kuutil\a himself dating from the fourth 
century 11. C, 



madhavacharya and ms younger 

BROTHERS ^ 

By V. SUBKAHMANYA IyEB, EsQ., B.A. 

Madhavachauya, distin^niished as ‘ The l^staljlisher o[ the Karnataka King- 
dom ’ of Vijayanagar, with whose name tliat of Madhvaeharya is soinetiines 
G 'nfonnded hy western writers, is known in the world of letters, by his 
lit(n^ary or spiritual title ‘ Vidyavanya i.e. 'Forest of Learning probably 
intended to be suggestive of his wide range of studies and scholarship. Hii 
is, liowevcr, associated in the popular mind with the Advaitic or Non-dnalis- 
tic scdiool of Philosophy as one of its foremost teachers, while* Madliva- 
eharya, who is also well knowui, was the founder, or more aceairately the 
greatest exponent, of a diftbrent S(‘hool of thought the Lvaitic or Dualistic. 
Of Vidyaranya’s life no authentic account exists. And this circumstance 
has naturally made his life a mine of great value to students of historical 
research. Tradition has handed down biographical scraps, upon which have 
been based a few Vernacular and Sanskrit sketches, the accuracy of all of 
which, as may be expected, is questioned by such critics. But it is indeed in 
tlK’ highest interests of historical truth that traditional accounts should be so 
challenged. And it is a matter for sincere congratulation that so eminent an 
auihority on Indian Archaoology as Kao Bahadur K. A. Narasimhachar, 
M.A., has investigated this subject wliich has not nierely a literary signifi- 
cance l)at also cr)nsideral)le historical importance, relating as it does to the 
Karnataka Kingdom of Vijayanagar in some of its palmiest days. As the 
result of iiis extimsive researches lie has just given to tire public two articles 
on ‘bVIadhavacliarya and His Younger Brotlicrs’, in wliich he has brought to- 
gether a deal of exceedingly interesting and valuable archaeological facts, for 
which the public cannot but be deeply indebted to liirn. 

Witli regard to the inferences he diaws fiorn them, however, there is, 
of coarse, room for wide divergence of opinion. 

His conclusions briefly are — 

(1) In the latter part of tlie fourteenth century, during the reigns of 
Bukka I and Hari-Hara Tl of Vijayanagar, there existed two distinct 

1 An article contributod to the Indian Antiquary of January and February lUir), by Ka<) Bahadur 
Praktana Vimarsa Vichakshana H. A. Naradiinhachar, M.A., Af.K.A.S., Jiiioctorof Archaeology in 

Mysore, 


9 
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Madhavamanfcris or ]U[inis(,t‘r.s, onn of the ' Angirasa ' family and -the other of 
the * Hhariidwaja ’ family, both of them, ministers in the court, both known 
as Madhava Amatya or Madhava mantri, both great authors. 

(2) Madhava of tlie Bharadwaja family was an Advaitic teacher: be 
was known also as ‘ Vidyaranya But he was neither warrior nor conqueror, 
nor the author of all the works attributed to him. T]n^s Madhava, Mr. Nara- 
s^ijubacliar designates ;>ia(Ihavacliarya, as distinguished from the oth63r one 
whom he calls Madhavainautri. 

(H) Madhava of the Angirasa family had younger brothers who wore also 
scholars and authors; and one of them, Sayana, was also a minister under 
four kings. 

This last or third iti.-in is (;asily disposed of inasimicli as wliat the 
learned autlior says aliout th(‘ brothers, Sayana and .Bhoganatha, contiiins little 
tJiat is controvei'sial. The literuiy and hisforical information brc.iiiglit to light 
is of great value to those interested in the hisiory of oru'. of the largest of the 
Tlwidu Tlmpires of the p;ist. TTuTIku*, Mr. Narasiinhachar has provcul beyond 
a doubt th:it Sayana was not identical wilJi Madhava, who was his brother, a 
point tlie 'ignorance of which was a source of confusion to many students of 
Sanskrit literature, not only in the west but even in tlie eas(,. 

Turning to tlu^ rest of the essay, we find in it one cimtral tlieme, which 
may be considered the main issue, namely, that wliile tradition points 
to but one Madhavamantn, Mr. Narasimhachar argues the existence of two 
such mantris. The rest of the issues are auxiliary ones intended to explain 
and support the central. 

The very first observation that one is compelled to make on reading the 
essay, is that while it is (uititled ^ Madliavacliarya and His Younger Brotliers,’ 
and while the most prominent topic in it is made to appear to be Madhava- 
charya, there is no attempt to make out who Madhvacharya, the great 
Advaitic teacher of Sringeri was. One may read the article from end to end ; 
OIK? will not find in it any light beyond the single dogmatic assertion ; * We may 
call this minister Madhavamantri to distinguish him fi*om Madhavacliarya, 
a.s though Madhavacharya’s id(Uitity had Ix'en pn'-e.stablished. All lluit tlie 
author has done is to start vvitli (in assuniptioN that Jlharadwaja, Madhava 
alone, was Madhavaebarya. Jhit wt^ fiml in Tatparya deepika that Angirasa 
Madhava was also called ‘ Madliavacharya,’ ami yet this point, is not dis- 
cussed. 

Letting alone, however, the title of the essay and Madliavacharya, for a 
moment, and coming to the central position, the existence of the two 
Madhavamantries, we find ourselves first of all confronted by the great fact 
that there is no information as to the places of birth and death, as to their exact 
dates of birth, of their assumption of the office of minister, of their retirement 
from public service, of the taking of the holy orders. ‘ In the absence of such 
data, one cannot help questioning the validity of the essayist’s inferences. 



That there Bhoiild have been two miniBters of the same secular name 
Madhavamantri, and of the same spiritual name Madhavacharya ; at the same 
period of history, in the same court, under the same kings, both of similar 
attainments in the same school of philosophy, both scholars and authors, both 
religious propagandists, both Brahmins, belonging, as the evidence available in 
Sringeri shows, probably to the same sect or community, and botli having died 
at about the same time, is, to say the least, a most miraculous coincidence. 

The entire assumption hangs upon the single thread of (lotra, and parent- 
jige. One Madhava is said to be of Angirasa (ioti'a and the other of l^ijarad- 
waja, each having had parents with difh innt naimss. This is the only point 
that appears to be worthy of serious consideration. The other argument 
based upon the difference in the names of or upon their number is of 

little consequence, since one may have any number of teachers, who may be 
referred to in different connexions under different names, as has been pointed 
out by the author himself. 

Now as regards the evidence' bearing on Gotras, we find that the liferfiry 
alone refers to Bharadwaja, whih', the opigrapliical alone mentions Angirasa. 
I exclude tlie Conjeevaram inscription, as it docs not refer to Madhava 
directly but to Mayana. The essayist does not weigh the relative merits of 
Tdie epigrapbical and the literary pieces of evidence here. The authenticity 
of the Shikarpur inscription and Bhau Dajis, Goa copper plate, is certainly 
incontestable, and they distinctly say that ‘Angirasa’ was the Gotra of 
Madhava. Whereas the reliability of the information contained in the verses 
he quotes froni literary authors is not above question. Tliey have to be sifted 
and proved to bo no interpolations and that they have not been fathered upon 
wrong authors, whicli, as he know>s, is no rare pb(3]iomenon in Indian literatunc 
Again, if their real authors were not contcinporjirics of this Madhava, how- 
far their testimony can be relied on has also to bo decided. ¥in\ if they 
were separated by cenfurics, they could ned have been free from the 
traditional confusion to clear up which is the very aam of these arricles. 

If, however, ihe evidence of the litrra.ry compositions l)e reliable auS Mr. 
Narasimhachar himself believes it is, all that he can succeed in establishing 
is, that there were two MddJiavdohdrijas, but not two Mddhavdinantrlr.s or 
ministers, and certainly nothing regarding ‘ Vidyaranya ’ or the Adwaitic 
Guru of Sringeri different from the traditional account. 

On wdiat grounds then, does Mr. Narasimhachar say that Bharadwaja 
' Madhava’ wliose existence is proved by literary evidence was also a Madha- 
vamantri different from the Angirasa Madhavamanfri. 

Though I am no epigraphist, yet I believe it stands to reason to infer 
that, if tliG author had any epigrapbical authority to support him, he would 
certainly have produced it. And as for his literary data, his quotations do 
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not countenance his theory, inasmuch as there is no refeience in ctiem to 
any Bliarad waja Madhava 7 }iantrl. There might, how ever, lie literary evidence 
other them that adduced in the essay to justify bis inference. But to it he 
makes no allusion, and much less does he indicate how far such evidence 
has been sifted and found reliabh'. 

It is, we fear witli rr> credentials what’Ovcir, that this new theory of two 
diifercot Meintris lias heon, in this light manner ushered into the world. 
iN evyrtlieless, it could Ix" wolconned as a reasonahle liy[)otbe.6is, il, at least, it 
exi'daine 1 th<^ conneett'd facts. (Granting tliai. Bhanidwaja Madbava was a 
Mautii diffeye ni from th<^ Angiriisa Madliava INIantri, we find ourselves land- 
ed in a series of hopeless dithculties. Wiuit liistoriciil events ol the times could 
Bhamdwaja Madhava’s administration he distinctively associated with ? 
riis tenure of oflice is said to liave been a very long one. We know that 
th(* ])oriod of Vijayanagar history to wdiich he belongs, was an epoch making 
one. And yet wuis thert^ not a single public act of bis ^\orthy of being 
la^cor-ded on stone or uietsr.'' Idid he. noli perlorni even ordinary deeds of 
charity V Wen^ his days an entire blank ? If n-,.t, why do we n-d find even a 
single vSeavip o( epigrapli ical (',vi(1< Tice relating to Bharadwxja MadhotVCiiuantri ? 

i\lr. Narasimhachar, having onco committed liimsclf to tlu* theory of 
two Mant.ri's, is Gbligtal to (‘onneed his IBiaradwaja Mantri, with at least 
S'Uiie non-secular or iion-iiolit ical events, lie says, tluvrefoma that a waiiiot, 
a conqueror and a builder oi an empire couhl not have been a hcinyasiy 
the head of the Sringeri Mutt, to hoot, and that a Uws signiticant minister 
would lUiBwer th(' latter purpose better, a,nd tliismusl hi‘ .Bbarudwaja Aladhava. 

Our fii st enrpiirv then is, which, of tlie tw(,) Ministers was tlu' ^Advaiti('. 
Clui’U of tdie Sniigeri INlutt ' llv* sa\’s liuia it was l>liai ad vnija idadha^/a, 
whereas In's data point t . Angirasa. Ma.dhava. Here is an analysis of the 
evidemx^ : — 


B It a } -ad trajf t ]\l<idh t ( vte 
As MINISTEi; 

J. No indication of his con- 
l e.’vuin with regions about Hringmi. 

2. No evidenee of title ^ Acharya ’ 
leaving Iteen bestowed on him ; vet 
was called Madhavacdiarya. 

3. No evidence of propagandist 
work. 

d. No evidence of V c d a n t i c 
authorship. 


A )t(fireis({ MadJuma 
As MINTSTEK 

1. Had intliuuice in Thirthahalli, 
Shikarjuir, Banavasi, Western Coast 
and regions about Sringeri, as the 
inscriptions and granls show. 

2. Was given titles * Achary;i 
and ‘ Guru as in Upanishanniarga 
Pravartakacharya, etc., and was 
called Madhavacharya. 

3. Was an active piaquagandist 
also built Saiva temples. 

4. Was the author of one of the 
most, inqioriant works on Adwaita- 
Vedanta : The Tat^jaryadeex^ika, 
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5. Mo evidence of Vedic scholar- 
ship, but was the brother of a great 
Vedic scholar. 

6. No evidence of his having 
given away lands, etc., to Brahmins 
in his capacity as minister. 

7. No evidence of having achieved 
anything worthy of the title : Estab- 
lisher of the Karanataka Kingdom. 


5. Was a Vedic scholar himself. 


G. Gave many villagers to Brah- 
mins and in regions bordering on 
Sring(3ri. 

7. Was one whose political 
achievements, were worthy of the 
title, establisher of the Karnatak 
kingdom, which the Sringeri Gurus 
even now hold. 


Jlere, the Mad.havamantri that became the Advaitic teacher must 
evidently have been the one wlio was well known in and about Bringeri, the 
scat of the great Advaitic teaclier, the one whose grapts and inscriptions 
are found in Thirthahalli, Shikarpur and Banavasi. And tin’s minister who 
was warrior and conqueror, who is definitely known to have had the title, 
'Guru\ and ^ Acharya\ and who definitely calls himseif Madhavacliarya in 
his own Tatparyadeepika, must surely have been tlie Madhavacharya of 
Sriiigeri. • 

Again, any one that is acquainted with the literature of the Advaita 
Vedanta knows that one of tlie most fundamental woi’ks on the system is 
Siita Samhita. Sankaracharya himself is said to base some of his strongest 
arguments on it. It is also definitely asserted that be studied it a number 
of times before writing his famous commentary on the Vedanta Sutras. On 
such a work it was that Angirasa Madhavamantri wrote a commentary 
known as ‘ Tatparyadeepika.' Further, it is Angirasa Madhavamantri that 
bears the title ‘ Upanishaumarga Pravartakacharya or Pratistlnigurii The 
other, Bharadwaja Madhava, was not the sole author of even Panchadasi, 
a manual of Vedaula. And he wrote it only after he became ‘ Vidyaranya * 
that is, a Sanyasi. 

Supposing, then, that there were two Madhavamaniries, which of the two, 
the author of the commentary on one of the most important works and the 
distinguished possessor of the title ‘ The Propagator of the Upanishadic 
Faith ’ the one connected with the regions about Bringeri, who gave away 
lands to Brahmins ; or, the one who was no sole author of any work on 
Vedanta, one with no ])reten8ions to any public marks of honour and one 
unknown as the champion of any faith, the minister that had no acts of public 
charity to his credit, would have been honoured by the name of the 
great ‘ A chary a ’ or ‘ Guru ’ of the Advaitins ? 

(2' Next, which of the two ministers was Vidyaranya? Nor, here, does 
the new theory appear to be on perfectly logical grounds, when it argues 
that the title ‘ Vidyaranya * was conferred on Bharadwaja Madhavamantri. 



It has been pointed out that both the mantris were known as ‘ Madhava- 
charya And when the question is asked to whom the title * Vidyaranya- 
belongs, the reply given is one that serves as a good illustration of the fallacy 
of ‘ Arguing in a Circle’. Who is Vidyaranya? Madhavacharya. Who is 
Madliavacharya ? Vidyaranya. We gt^t no farther. Even this fallacy could 
he overlooked if at least. Madhavacharya could be shown to he identical with 
Vidyaranya. In all the essay is to he found not even a scrap of proof from 
the inscriptions regarding their identity. Mr. Karasimbachai: himself says, ‘I 
do not rememb(?r to have come across any inscription that states explicitly 
that Madhavacharya and Vidyaranya weie one and the same individual 
‘ A few references to Vidyaranya he adds, ‘ in inscription and literary works 
seom to point to the identity of the two But among the literary works, 
that he quotes from, there is not even one which says that Vidyaranya was 
Madhavacharya. And tlie inscription of J386, the only one cited in this con- 
nexion, it n)ust be observed, seems to point to a conclusion the very reverse 
of* Mr. Nai’asimliachar's. He says that Vidyaranya was Bharadwaja Madha- 
vamantri but not Angirasa Madhavamantri. Now. as the Shikarpur, Bana- 
vasi and other inscriptions show and as our author himself admits Angirasa 
Madhavamaptri was the minister of Harihara II. I’his prince gave in the 
presence of Vidyaranya a grant to three scholars. Who could this Vidya- 
ranya be? Angirasa Madhavamantri was the propagator of tlie Upanishadic 
faith, and the author of religious works. The three scholars were ‘ the pi*o- 
moters of the commentaries on the Vedas Now, while epigra[)hical 
evidence says that this Madhavamantri was a Vedic scholar also, Mr. Nara^ 
simhachar holds that it was not this Madhavamantri, hut the other v/hom he 
calls Madhavacharya, tluit must liave had a liand in this literary work and 
must, therefore, be identical with Vidyaranya. ]>ut, where is the evidence 
to show that it was not Angirasa .Madhava, tlio inantri of Harihara II, 
who was also Ciilled Madhavacharya, that is rohuTed to hero as Vidyaranya? 

On the other hand, the fact that Vidyaranya bore the secular and 
political distinction, ‘ The Bstablisher of the Karnataka Kingdom ’ and that it 
has been inherited by every one of the Sringeri Swainis, liis successors, 
daring the last six hundred years unchallenged by any secular or political 
ruler of Karnataka, or by the other sectarian mutts keenly alive to its im- 
portance, loads to the inference that Vidyaranya was Angirasa Madhava- 
mantri, the distinguished empire builder, not B>haradwaja Madhavamantri, 
60 wrapt up in inexplicable obscurity. 

(8; Nor again docs the next inference of tiic essayist ap])e!ir to fare better 
from a rational standpoint. He says that the Advaitic teacher was not a 
warrior, because, he says that ‘ it is unthinkable that a Sanyasi and the 
author of Dharma Sutras should have exchanged the mendicant’s staff for 
the sword ’. And with this single observation, he dismisses the evidence of 
a number of writers, who declare that Vidyaranya was a soldier. Our author 
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admits that Vidyaranya was a minister before he became an ascetic. And why 
could he not have been a warrior when he was a minister, like the other 
Madhava, who was an equally pious Brahmin? And which Dharma 
Sutra says that a Brahmin or a Guru like Dronacharya should not be 
a warrior? 

(4) As for Vidyaranya’s defeat in a theological controversy, I should have 
gladly admitted it as a piece of satisfactory evidence for scientific purposes had 
it come from purely secular sources. Discussions based on sectarian data arc 
more likely to rouse passion, which invariably clouds judgment than to lead to, 
the ascertainment ot truth. For that matter, there arc, on the other side, a 
number of stories cuiTciit regarding Vidyaranya’s dialectical victories over 
his opponents. Such sectarian material, though tliey may serve tlie purposes 
of propagandisiic work, are of little historical value, unless corroborated by 
independent and authentic evidence of wliich tliere is not a modicum in this 
case. 

i5) Turning to the statement that some of the works, such as the 
commentary on the Sufa Havikita, which are attributed to Vidyaranya, are 
not his, our critic’s arguiaciits do no more than adundirate ai doubt. Inas- 
much as it has not hcen pri.ivckl that Vidyaranya was different from Angirasa 
Madhavacharya, the doubt that the author has raisi.d appears to be of no 
logical value whatever, though as regards other works, the author’s views may 
be entitled to considerable weight. 

All that we should, therefore, be justified in deducing from the data 
furnished in the articles is — 

(i) That Bharadwaja Madhava, Sayana’s brother, was a great scholar 
and author, and was called Madinivacharya, that he Jived in Vijayanagar 
during the days of Hukka 1 and Harihara II, that his brother, Sayana, was a 
uhnister under four kings and that his brother ]Uioganatha had considerable 
influence in the Vijayanagar Court. 

There is no evidence to prove that Bharadwaja Madhava, Sayana’s 
brother, was either Vidyaranaya or a minister or a redigious propagandist 
or the Sringcri Guru. 

(ii) That Angirasa Madhava was n. luantri or Ainatya, a warrior (m'mi 
author and scholiu- ; religious propagandist, hore the titles ' Acliarya' and 
‘ Guru,' was known alse as Madhavaciiarya, was connected with the regions of 
Thirthabaili, Shikarpur, Banavasi and other places on the western coast 
bordering on Sriiigeri and therefore was Madhavacharya of Sringeri, and, 
as one worthy of the political or secular title that Vidyaranya held was 
Vidyaranya ’. 

We have thus, attempted to point out in this review that there existed not 
as Mr. Narasimhachar says in his essay two Madhavamantrifi, but two 
Madhava Acharyas, one undoubtedly a mantri, and anotlier not a mantri, but 
a great author and schular, and a contemporary that lived in Vijayanagar. 
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, It is possible that the works of these two Madhavacharyas were mixed 
up by those that lived long after them, so that one Madhava was mistaken 
for the other. 

Tims far, on the supposition that the trustworthiness of the literary 
evidence is unquestionable may we go. But, as has already been pointed 
out, it is not easy to accept it as trustworthy till it is properly sifted. 

We now see that even if we grant the new hypothesis of tuw maniris to 
be true, wo find tlmt it does not fit in with the facts of history. Nor is it 
free from contradictions. And the hypothesis in itself has no sure foundation 
to stand on, except the one fact of tlie difference in Gotras and names of 
parents, which, after all, does no more than point to two Madhavacharyas. 

But can this difference in Gotras and parentage be explained ? The 
tcauptation is very strong indeed to find a way out of this conflict between 
literary and epigraphical evidence by supposing that there was only one 
Miidhavamantri, as tradition has it, but that he was adopted from one family 
of Gotra to another. Angirasa and Bharadvvaja are not altogether 
lUKJonnected Gotras. ‘ Angirasa, Bharadwaja, Barhaspatya ’ form one of the 
' Triarsheya ’ groups, which admit of intra-adoption from one to another. 
Nevertlieless, I cannot venture to offer this as a solution, with confidence, as 
the evidence before us is clearly far from i)eing adequate. More definite 
data are absolutely necessary. 

We are living in an age in wdiicli ‘ doubt ' plays a most remarkable part. 
It has been questioned whether Shakespeare was the author of all the plays 
attributed to him, whether Valmiki or Kalidasa ever wrote the works said 
to be theirs and whether a Christ or a Buddha ever existed. It is true that 
scientific enquiry and knowledge begin with doubt. Doubt is the parent of 
intellectual progress. Descartes sanctified doubt. Darwin, Huxley and all 
the roll of accurate and scientific thinkers swear by him. But the great 
Descartes also added that he would not relinquish wliat he held, though he 
doubted its validity, till ho should lay hold on something that was beyond a 
doubt. OiH^ would therefore, like to eri', if error it be, with .Descartes, th(^ 
father of modern scientific thought and stick to the traditional belief that 
there was only one Madhava known as Madhavauiantri and also, as 
Madhavacharya and Vi.iyaranya, though it be not free from doubt, rathm* 
than embrace the new unproven conjecture that there were two different 
Madhavamantris, whatever evidence there may be as to the existence of two 
or even more Madhavacharyas, 
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The Travancore Archaeological Seriesi Vol. I 
(1910-13) and Part I of Vol. II (I 9 IO) 

Editki) by T. a. Gopinatha Eau, M.A. 

S'Ufenntendent of Archceology, Travancore State. 

It is somewhat lato in th(5 day to review the above volumes some of ^^il0^3G 
numbers have been before the public for tln^ last live years. Tlie abject of lEe 
above series is to publish the inscriptions tliat have been found in the Travai'COi’e 
vState ; and tlu* various nunjbors of the two volumes before us accordingly contain 
tlie texts and tianslations of about eighty inscriptions besides many places giving 
facsinjiles of the inscrjp!i(uis. hlacb inscription is preceded by an, introduction 
touching upon the points of interest contained therein as regards paleography, 
history, geography, interpretation, grammar, etc. It is, however, unfortunate that 
the editor has given no transliteration of tlie original texts. Ho has thus preferred 
to follow the editors of South Indian inscriptions in this respect and not the editors 
of the Epigraphia Indica, without, however, giving any reasons for such preference. 
It is also inexplicable why ho has chosen to write Trevandram in vol. i, No. 5 
while he has in other places wTitten Trivandram. 

Tim inscriptions thus collected are of much value for the construction of the 
history of Travancore. Most of them belong, as might be expected, to local kings 
and chieftains that once held sway in that part of India, namely, the rulers of 
Malainadu, of Venadu, of Travancore and of Cochin. The inscriptions also bring to 
light some rulers of the hitherto unknown line of Ay chiefs ; while No. 10 of vol. ii, 
which is an extract from a lidvya gives the g(moalogy of the rulers of the M.ushika 
country, who wmro likowiso hitherto urdviiown. And as Travancore was overrun 
and coiujiiered by the Pa tidy a Kitig Vira-PCiiid} a, by tire Clicija Eajaraja I and by the 
later Pandyas, there are many inscriptions in this collection that belong lo these 
kings ; of these, those of the latter Pandyas are specially valuable for constructing 
their history. 

The western coast of India is the nearest place of call for ships from Europe, 
Syria, Arabia, Persia, etc. It was lierc, on the Malabar coast, that in the early 
centuries after Christ, tlu^ Roman ships used to call and it was also here that the 
Moorish and later the Portuguese and Dutch ships called to take in eastern 
merchandise. Two of the inscriptions that have appeared in the above collection 
refer to such western traders. The lirst of these is No. 3 of vol. i, which recortls a 
treaty between the Raja of Cochin and the Dutch East India Company and is 
10 
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^datef] March 22, a.d. 16t)3. The other is No. 3 of vol. ii, which records certain 
privileges and concussions conferred oa a Christian trader Maruvan Sapir Iso by 
the governor of Ve^niidu, (1) for carrying on trading operations at Quilon and (2) on 
behalf of tlio palU or Church that was there erected by him ; it belongs to the ninth 
century a.d. This inscription is very interesting, but it contains a number of 
words whose significance is doubtful; besides, one cannot agree with all that 
Mr. Gopinatha Rao has to say about it. Thus, for instance, he says on p. 7G 
(in vpl.ii) that the privileges and concessions conferred on Saptr Iso made him 
practically a political head. This seems hardly to have been the case and the 
original ifjscriptions do not warrant such a statement. Tii(3 concessions and privi- 
leges too wore conferred not with the object of bestowing favours on Sapir Iso but 
in order to promote ti’ado and commerce and in order to help iu maintaining a place 
of worship. For analogous instances, Ep. Carn,^ vol. ix, Rn. GI ; v. Hn. 82, etc. 
In the same way, Mr. (TOjfinatha Rau’s opinion that the town of Quilon was built by 
Sapir Iso does not seem to be very probable. It is not likely that foreign merchants 
that Ccame to‘'trado witfi India would have chosen to build warehouses and shops in 
a place where nobody was living before. Similarly, it is impr()ba!)le that the Kollam 
era was reckoned from the founding of Quiloi] by Sapir Iso. 

The numbers before us are full of all kinds of interesting matter of which it is 
possible to tonch upon a few only in a review. No. 1 in vol. i, for instance, records 
the establishment of a Salai (Sanskrit ; snh’i) containitig seats for ninety five sattar^^ 
(Sanskrit: clihltra), the inscription contains detjiils as to the allotment of the seals 
among the folIow(3rsof the Taittiriya, Taiavakara, Bhavishya (sic) and other charanas, 
about the conditions of entrance into the s^lai, about tlio course of instruction, 
the discipline to be enforced, etc. These details are interesting and should be 
compared with those on mathas which are given in the paper appearing above, 
pp. 181-5 give a history of Pallippuram, a small village which was given by the 
Raja of Cochin to the Portuguese, captured from them by the Dutch and sold in 
a.d. 1789 by them to Travaiicore in order to preserve it against the encroachments 
of Tippu Sultan. It is interesting to observe that even at the present time this 
village belongs partly to Travancore, partly to the British and partly to Cochin, 
Pp. 283-303 give a history of the development of the Vattejuttu alphabet, and 
pp. 201-50 of the Tamil and Grantlia alphabots. In pp. 1-4 of vol. ii, 
Mr. Gopinatha Ran has attempted —in my opinion without success— to determine 
the meaning of that difficult phrase that occurs in the inscriptions of the Chola 
King Rajaraja T, ICindalur-chchilai Kalam-arutt-aruli ; in pp. 9-11 he has attempt- 
ed to show, again as I think unsuccessfully, tlu^t Rajas^khara the author ol Karpura- 
maTijari was a ruler of Malai-nadu. 

Excepting, therefore, tliese and other such matters about which it is possible 
to hold other opinions, one has nothing but whole-hearted commendation for the 
way in which Mr. Gopinatha Rau has executed liis task ; and one awaits with 
interest the issue of the numbers which are to follow. 

B. V. 
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TKe Ceylon Antiquary and Literary Register 
for October, I9IO 

The third instalment of The tfesidta in Geylon in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies gives us the rapid progiuss of Christianity in some of tlio parts of the island 
which necessitated the establishment of missions in the oiitstations. The provincial of 
Malabar paid constant visits. Chilaw, Caimel, Cardivo, Oal petty, Malwana, Matia- 
gama and Macandure were the chief centres of mission* activity. The inevitable 
tale of martyrdom had to he recited. Two pious priests wlio were good friends 
were done to death by fifty Ceylonese soldiers in revenge for the death of ‘three 
Buddhist priests of which the murdered missionaries were blissfully ignorant. A 
copious appendix gives translations of Jesuit letters from KiiO to 1617. 

The next article of importance is by Mr. J. P. Lewis, C.M.CL, C.C.S., on ‘ Some 
notes on archaeological matters.’ These relate to the ruins of the Portuguese Fort 
on the shore opposite Fort 11 ammouaiol. It was originally called Fort Eyrie. 
How this name was given nobody knows. The probable date of construction is about 
1669. One interesting feature is another Portuguese Fort in the neighbourhood 
of this fort, which is said to have been according to local tradition built })y the heroine 
of the popular drama Aliyarasani. Vishnu wwship was not unknown in the northern 
provinces visited by the writer. Of the four shrines dedicated to th^ god one is 
situated in the village of Vallipuram. There are many other places of interest in the 
northern province which abound in precious relics of Buddha. A ^Tei’y interesting 
article the one on marriage and its attendant customs among the low country 
Sinhalese by Mr. G. A. Galpin. The article must be read in the original to be 
appreciated. We earnestly wish that the Colonial Government would take up the 
question of publishing at an early date monographs of the customs of the several 
classes of people living in Ceylon, which otherwise are likely to fade out of memory. 

In the contribution on Ceylon Gypsies by Mr. H. G. P. Bell, C.C S. (Retd.) an 
interesting comparison is made between them and the Indian Gypsies. 


The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland for October I9IO 

Of the six articles given in the Journal, two are of pociiliai* interest to the Indian 
reader, one on the Sarada alphabet by Sir George Grierson, K.C.I.E., M.R.A.S., 
and the other on Salivabana and the Saka era by Dr. J. F. Fleet, l.C B, (Retd.), 
Ph.D, C.l.E. The Sarada alphabet is based on tlic same system as that of the 
Nagari alphabet, and is most nearly allied to certain systems of alphabet in 
vogue in tlio Punjauh. It is so called because of its being in use in Kashmir 
which is called the Sarada Kshetra, another w^ay of accounting for the name be- 
ing that it is so called in honour of one Saradananda who is said to have first 
reduced the Kashmiri language to writing. In reference to the name, is it impro- 
bable to think that, as the early settlers had found a convenient home in the 
Punjauh valley and spread about, any system of reducing their language to 
writing would naturally be identified with the goddess of learning Sarada. One 
point of interest would be to inquire which is the earlier form the Sarada or 



the Nagari, or if both had a common origin at about the same time. Sir George 
"takes considerable pains to prove that each letter of ilie alphabet represents 
some mystic object of worsliip in the Kashmiri Saivaism, the vowels representing 
the various Saktis, the consonants and ibe other letters the higher and lower 
tabtvas, whil (3 Koa reprv'sents the prana bige or life seed. It is really an interesting 
study how the letters of the alphabet Were quite eaily identiliod with worship 
and bow^ their sigiiificauco was entirely religious. Tliat the Saiva cult was more 
proniiiiont is another positive inference wo make from Sir G(‘.oigo Grierson's study 
of this alpliabet system. 

^rhe next article of sufn (nne importiince is by Dr. Fleet on l:lalivaharui and the 
hiaka era. Our I’oadois know tirat there are two eras inucb in vogue amo])gst the 
Hindus, the Vikrariia ora of dS n.o. in Morthern India and the Saka era of a.d. 
78 in .'Outhern India. Tbeve is absolutely no objection to calling the latter era 
the Saka (^ra, but Dr. Fleet proves that it is ?)11 a iiction to father the era 
on the gloiioiis and. victorious king Salivahana, though he admits tliat there are 
some grounds for this use of the nauu'. of Salivahana. He in the main agrees 
w*ith Professor Kielhow who has also made a special study of the question that 
the name, of Salivahana, as that of a personage famous in SouiFerii India was 
prefixed \.h the ordinary Salce and Saka-vartho in the Saka \ear simply in 
imitation of^ the name of Yikiama-ditya. At the outset wo might say that 
Dr. Fleet is very exacting in always demanding epigraphic proofs, or proofs quite 
as satisfactory. The absence of any sucIj proof, we may he. ventured to submit, 
does not vitiate any theory we hold, till proof to the contrary is indubitably 
given. Dut anyhow as far as Dr. Fleet goes ho is thorough. He takes for a 
critical study six inscriptimis all aftoi’ the eleventh century and })rovos how each 
is unrelialjle for the purpose of connecting the Saka ora with King Salivahana. With 
the lUiservation that we have not as yet exhausted all the epigraphic material eitlior 
to prove or disprove a tiioory, we will not quarrel with liim when he pi‘o\es that a.d. 
1354 of the copperplate record of tlie time of King Brikkaraya 1 of Vijia- 
na.ga.r is the only one where the earliest known cei-lain instance of the name of 
Salivahana is to be; found. Aft'-i- an elahoi'ato inquiry into the question connect- 
ing a King Salivahana with the Saka the doctor coned mdes that the name was 
introduced in the first part of the foui’teoutb century by the Court Pandits of 
the kings of Vijayanagar who rose to power in the person of Harihara I, an elder 
brother of Brikkaraya I closely about 1335. How far this negative evidence can 
stand tlie test of future revelations it is too soon to say but that people should 
Iiave slept over a tbouBand two liuudred years before connecting Salivahana with the 
era passes our comprehonsion, and wn cannot satisfactorily account for the sudden 
inspiration that ruade thorn do so. It was surely not surely tlie vanity of Vijaya- 
nagara kings. They were too noble to commit that conscious error. 


The Indian Antiquary 
September and October I9I6 

We have received witli pleasure tlie ah(>v(* iwo numhcir.s. In th(3 September 
number besides the continuation of the articles reviewed already, we find a short 
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noto on Mufjur, the r.nglish equivalent being Thornton by our eminent archaeo- 
logist Lewis Rice C.I.E. It is a pleasure that lie still keo))fl up his interest in a 
field peculiarly bis own unabated. Muljur is the name of a village in the north 
of Coorg of some historica) interest. It was a chief place of th(^ Koiigalva king- 
dom, founded by the Chohi King Rajarjija about a.d. 1004. The Kongalvas were 
Jains, and the place derives its interest at the present day from a group of ruined 
bdSO/dis or Jain temples intimately connected with them. The last mention is in 
1390 after which there is no historic record of the place. 

The credit of removing a literary puzzle belongs to the indefatigable scholar 
Rao Bahadur K. P. Trivecli, B.A. of Surat. Though his conclusions are correct 
that the Sutras attributed to Valmiki are not the production of the immortal bard 
of the Ramayana, but of another sago of the samo name, yet it is regrettaldo that 
Trivedi should have based a part of his argument on a very slender basis. Ilia 
dictum that ‘ since the opening verses embody a salutation to Valmiki, the verses 
cannot bo taken to have been composed by Valmiki himself '. He does not seem 
to be aware that there are countless instances in Sanskrit and other literature 
wliere the devoted pupils of the author ha,vo some prefatory verses svhich gradually 
canae be embodied in tlie original wo)‘k itself. Panini's grainmai' gives us an 
example of the kind. The third article in the periodical is a continuation by 
Mr. V. Rangachari, M.A., L.T. of Madras of Kvs Jlistortj of the NaikKingdorn of 
Mad'nra, He gives us a vivid pen portrait of the great Tirumal Naik the builder 
1 1)23 to 1654, and of the maguilicent palaces built by him. The same contribution is 
continued in the October number where the other great achievements of the Naik 
are described in detail. The Mysore War should be of particular interest to the 
Mysore readers of the Journal. 


The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society for Septembert 1916 

As usual the nuinbor gives us a subsiat'.tial faro Most of the articles are of ethno- 
logical and anthropological interest. But one article by Prof. Jadunath Sarkar is 
an erudite article of great his..orical value. There is all the diftereiico between 
other hisloriaiis of India who roly too much on historical documents, or, in other 
words, liisLorians of the documentary school and the Professor. He makes the dry 
bone 3 of history live, Uis Persian sources of wliich ho is the greatest exponent stand 
him in good stead and have helped him to give an intelligent idea of the connexion 
betwomi the MughaH and the tributary princes of Orissa in the seventeenth century. 
The chapter on revenue collection gives us very interesting details. Besides the 
annual tributes, tiiere wore succosaion fees and niizar at intervals of two or three years. 
Severe measures had to he taken with the Revenue Collectors and Zaniindars lest 
they defrauded the Government of its dues. Not unofton they were put in chains 
or imprisoned. There are reasons to believe that in Mughal times the lovenue of 
Orissa was collected in the form of rice. Some incidental light is also thrown on 
the state purchase of locB.l industries. The revenue collection for a century varied 
from tliirty lakhs to one crove of lupeee, the variation being accounted for by the fact 
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that the area under imperial rule varied considerably from time to time and 
secondly bec.tuse the Persian statistical books are very badly written. The Diwans of 
Orissa were a had lot on the whole. They were either inefficient, slack or dishonest. 
Hence their rapid succession and dismissal. In eight years from 1657 to 1666 there 
were as many changes in these imperial officers. The pro-Islamic ordinances of 
Aurangazcb were rigidly enforced in Orissa. At the end of the sixteenth century 
Orissa, like many other parts of Eastern India was notorious for the castration of 
children and their sale as eunuchs by their mercenary parents, though occa- 
sionally the Muhammadan Viceroy put an end to this cruel system. Tlie Muham- 
madan rulers were free in the grant of lands rent-free to the holy men and 
scholars of their faith. 

A very interesting ‘miscellaneous contribution,’ is from the pen of Prof. 
Vincent A. Smith on the Bodh Gaya Plaque, and a reply to his observations by 
Dr. I). B. Spooner. Mr. Vincent Smith maintains as against Dr. Spooner that the 
temple depicted on the famous plaque could not he identified with that of Bodh 
Gaya as argued by Dr. Spooner, and that it does not agree with Hiuen Tsang’s 
description of* that building and that there is no sound reason for believing that the 
representation on the plaque is the oldest drawing of tlie temple. Dr. Spooner 
modestly but convincingly replies that it is true tliat the temple cannot be identi- 
fied with perfect certainty, though he does not share the full measure of 
Mr, Vincent Smith’s doubt, and that still he considers the tomph^ on the plaque is, 
in all probability actually the temple which we know in ynodern forvi (italics ours) at 
Bodh Gaya. 


Berlamatimarga (The way of the Childish) 

This is a neatly got up brochure by one aerial personality presumably called Shri 
Advaitacharya written down and rendered into English by the author of ‘ The real 
tolerance ’. Wo may at the outset say there are books enough and to spare 
acknowledged by all to be the works of sagos without our book world being over- 
loaded by ‘ inspired ’ sayings. All religions believe that the age of miracles has not 
ceased, and accordingly know that our mundane activities are controlled and direcfocl 
by supernatural forces. But all the same our activities for a healthy progress do 
not require the guidance of inspired sayings however worthy they may be. At best 
they are no bettor than weak echoes, and the hook under review is no exception 
to the rule. Truisms there are plenty in the book and it would do nobody harm to 
read tfumi once again. London firms would do better to have an t'ditorial board to 
publish hooks of the highest wisdom and the greatest popularity by authors ancient 
or modern who are acceptable to all creeds and castes. 
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The Journal of the Hyderabad Archaeological 

Society, July, I9I6 

This Journal well maintains the reputation it has acquired for itself in the 
Indian archaaological world. Sir John Marshall’s remarks on the monuments of 
the Dekban is given the place of honour. It is a brilliant address, and many 
archeologists will be glad to have it in the permanent form which it has secuVed to 
itself in the pages of this Journal This is followed hy a cliatty pa])er on ‘The 
Paradesi or Meandering in Bahmini History,’ by the Kov. G. E. Brown, M.A. 
Next comes Dr. il. H. Moulton’s address on Dr. Spooner's now famous paper on 
‘ The Zoroastrian Period of Indian History.’ Dr. Moulton thinks that there is some 
basis for Dr. Spooner’s speculations. But it would have been more satisfactory 
if ho had devoted more attention to tangible evidence for the point of view ho 
suggests. However, we would not press hard our argument on him since he adds, 
in a postscript, that critics should noto that a beitcu’ version of his lecture app^iars 
in a small book ontithrl The Teaching of Zarathustr a in wiiieh ho says fio gives 
‘ much additional matter.’ This apart, perhaps, it is permi9sil)l<.^ to point out that 
Dr. Moulton would have done well to omit his disparaging refortuuces to Dr. Keith 
and his scholarship. Recriminations are always to ho avoided,* especially by 
scholarly critics. Dr. Keith may not have done any digging unless it be in his own 
garden, but he is, perhaps, one of the very few’' scholars left to us in the British field 
of Orientalism. His knowledge of the Veda is perhaps as profound as that of 
Dr. Moulton in the Avesta, To say that he has no right to speak in a matter like 
the one adumbrated by Dr. Spooner is to deny to one of the best Sanskrit scholars 
in the ‘world his say on a matter of universal importance. He surely speaks 
not as an expert in arohseology which role he would be the first to disclaim, hut 
as an expert in Sanskrit, — in the Vedas (The Atharvana comes in for attention at 
hands of Dr. Spooner) and in the literature of the pre — and post — Buddhist epochs. 
Independent testimony aliunde^ literary and other is what Dr. Spooner wants and 
who else hut scholars like Dr. Keith can offer it? lb is past understaniling to us 
that Dr. Moulton should lightly criticise Dr. Keith on a matter like this- and much 
loss call his competency to offer any remarks at all on it into question. 

To resiimo our review. Mr. T. Srinivas has a superbly illustrated article on 
‘ Rajkonda and its remains.’ It is an entirely creditable paper. Equally a})le is 
the paper of Mr. E. H. Hunt on the ‘ Hyderabad Cairns.* We should like to see 
Mr. Hunt devote more of his talents'iii the direction of pro-historic arcbyeology. The 
Government of His Highue.ss the Nizam of Hyderal)ad can wmll take the liint and 
help to organize a genuine pro-historic survey of its Dominions so full of these 
remains. Mr. Hunt’s paper shows that they have in their midst a man full of zeal 
for such a work as that. 

Before concluding we would draw attention to the short but touching * In 
Memoriam ’ that appears in the number. To Sir Alexander Pinhey belongs the 
ci*0dit of having inaugurated the Hyderabad Archseological Society, His love for 
Archaeology was apparently an in-born one ; what is more, it proved to be infectious 
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in Hyderabad. The Hyderabad Society bids fair to be his monument in the 
Dukhan. 

H. 


The Story of the Buddha^ 

By Edith Holland 

This little book gives a very interesting and fairly full account of the life 
of Gautama Budiha and his gospul. It is addressed to English school children, 
and is written in a very easy narrative styh*. To an Indian reader, the manner in 
which this country and its conditions are described appears quaint and in some 
cases the picture seems overdrawn. But considered as an inspirational study for 
cliiidron und for those who have little time for matters extramundane, the book 
ranks liigh and deserves wide patronage. 


South Indian Images of Gods and Goddesses 

By Rao Sahib H. Kiushna Shastky 

The wel) of Indinu history is woven in religious texture, and it is because most 
books on Iiidivui history ignore tiiis fact that they read dry and dreary. The 
conquests of kiiq^s and the triumphs of dynasties, tlie invasions and internecine 
wars are but the frame- work and can never stand for the finislied commodity 
itself. 

The task of writing a history of the Indian people still remains undone and 
among the preliminary work in this connexion, the study of the evolution of 
religious thought will take the foremost place. All researcii work in Indian history 
and allied subjects stands or falls according as it subserves the above end or not ; 
and it is from this standpoint that we welcome the hook before us. 

Rao Sahib Krislina Siiastry deseiwurs the best thanks of all those interested in 
tiie subject for this comprehensive and inteiesting work. The book gives not 
merely ‘ illustrations of and information about the images one commonly sees in 
temples and niuseuins in Southern India’ hut attempts also, in some cases to trace 
ijow the deitic'S came to be included in the Indian thoogony. We in Mysore' have 
cause for gratification in learning tliat his ‘ chief source of information was an 
excel ient work entitled Tattva nidhi compiled by His IJighiioss the Maharaja 
Mummadi Krishnnraja Wodeye.r Bahadur.’ 

The author strikes the true note when he observes that ‘ round the village 
temple in India centres the corporate civic life of the community which lives in it/ 
But his statement that ‘temples must have existed in Southern India from time 
immemorial ' appears to require testing in the light of further researches, especially 
as the earliest inscriptional evidence of the existence of temples takes up back only 
to the foutb century a. d. 

JG.G. Harrap & Co., London, W.C. Heroes of Old Tirne scries, Indian Agent«. P. T. I. Book 
Depot, Bangalore City. 
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We learn from this book that there is inscriptional evidence to prove that in the 
Ceded Districts, certain classes of Muhammadans were devoted to Hanuinan, and 
that in the past, the worship of Jyestha, now ignored as the goddess of ill-luck and 
misfortune, was quite familiar and shrines were dedicated to her. Space forbids our 
going more into details. 

The book deals also with the several mystic charms and symbols found in 
temples and with the instruments used in worship. Four plates giving the 
pedestals, postures, etc,, and a copious index bring to a close this highly interesting 
and valuable work. 

A. V. B. 


Archaeological Survey of India (Part I, 1914-5) 

Thk volume before us deals as usual with tlie administration of the department 
during the year 1914-5, and makes but brief references to the several discoveries 
made throughout India during that year, detailed discussions being given separately 
in Part II of this report and of the reports of the various archaeological cir^ft.^s. 
But it helps to focuss attention on the essential features of the work and is also 
amply illustrated. 

The more important results of the year’s activities consisted in the conservation 
of two elaborately decorated carved and well-proportioned fa(;,ade9 in*wood used for 
the decoration of house fronts in Ahmedabad ; the unearthing of a stupa of imposing 
dimensions at Taxila, which Hiuen Tsang described as being more than 100 feet 
high and the sides of which disclose a delicate concave curvature suggestive of the 
liellenic principle of entasis ; the discovery at Sirkap of ‘ the first Aramaic inscription 
that India has yet produced ; and of a rare coin of Azes I at the Dharmarajika Stupa ; 
the laying bare of a certain tank or theatre in the part of Pataliputra popularly 
known as Mauni Pokhar; the find of certain specimens of the so-called Early Cast 
Coins in the Bulandi Bagb, Patna, and of certain interesting fragments of stone 
columns below the property known as Kallu Khan’s Bagh, Patna, suggestive of 
some important Mauryan building ; the discovery of ajna-kundas or sacrificial 

pits amidst the ruins of old Vidisa and a find of Naga coins and ancient sculptures 
ranging from the first to the tenth century a. i). on the site of the ancient city of 
Padmavati in (Iwaliar State; the recovery in Sarnatli of a number of large and 
excellently preserved Buddha images of the Gupta period, two of which mentiorj a 
certain king Buddhagnpta, hitherto unknown ; the excavation in the western area of 
Sarnath of successive layers of remains, each pertaining to a different period, and 
lastly an epigraphioal discovery of more than usual interest and importance, namely, 
that of an Asoka Bock Edict on the Maski Hill in the Nizam’s Dominions, which is 
unique as referring to Asoka both by his title Devanampnja and his proper name 
Asoka. 

The epigraphic research of the year included also the valuable Planetary Tables 
computed by Professor Hermann Jacobi of Bonn, which servci to calculate the 
position of planets for any date between a. d. clOO and 2000, in order to verify the 
constellation of the planets or a horoscope, given in any inscription or other 

11 
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docucneDfc, a oontributiion of much interest by Professor Padmanaba Vidyavinoda 
cm the Nidhanpur plates of Bhasharavarnan, King of Kamarupa (Assam) and a 
contemporary of Ilarshavardhana and Hieun Tsaug, and the collection of references 
regarding the Golconda ministers Akkanna and Madanna. 

The year was thus one of considerable activity and progress, and the gratitude 
of all well-wishers of India is due to Dr. Sir John Marshall and his noble band 
of enthusiastic workers who arc thus steadily helping in the reconstruction of 
her past. 

A. V, E. 


Indian Prehistoric and Protohistoric 
Antiquities 

The Foote collection of Indian Preliistoric and Protohisioric Antiquities — notes on 
their ages and distribution— by E. Bruce Foote, F.G.S., F.R.A.I., M.VJ , Superin- 
tendent, Geological Survey of India. With a preface l)y Mr. J. E. Henderson, 
M.K.C.M., F.L.S., Superintendent, Madras Government Museum. (Madras Govern- 
ment Press, iMadras. 2 Vols., price i4s. Sd.) 

These volumes sum up the late Mr. Bruce Foote's vast knowledge of the pre- 
historic antiquities of India. Over ten years ago be published a catalogue of the 
prehistoric antiquities collected together in the Madras Government Museum since 
its foundation. That volume was reviewed by the present writer in the IndianBeview 
at that time. After that he became personally acquainted with the late Mr, Foote 
whose lamented death occurred on December 29, 1912, at the age of seventy-eight 
years. Dr. Henderson in his :preface to these volumes explains the circumstances 
under which the collection catalogued in these two volumes came to be got together by 
Mr. Foote and the stage at which the volumes themselves lost the personal attention 
of their author. The date Mr. Foote was a most enthusiastic worker in the field of 
prehistoric research in India. His wide travels in India as a geologist had early 
impressed him with the virgin. soil still awaiting exploration in this lime of research. 
He was, to speak the truth, quite opposed to what he called mere ‘ Architexdural 
Surveyors’ opening those remains and adding to the ditficultioa of elucidating an 
already difficult snbjriot. He was keen on having a scientific survey undertaken 
so that the whole field might l)e systematically covered by expert prehistoric explo- 
rers. The volumes now under review show why he proposed such a survey. It 
ought to bo plain oven to those who take a cursory glance through these two 
volumes that a systematic survey is a necessity. Such a survey may well bo orga- 
nized on suitable lines by the Indian Archyeological Department uchat is wanted is 
not only adequate funds but also a sufficiency of men wuth something more than a 
mere working knowledge of prei)i8toric archteology. If the work of the late Mr. 
Bruce Foote results in some such undertaking as this— after the war—it would 
help to place our knowledge of the early history of India on a far more satisfactory 
basis than now. If alive, Mr. Foote would not, I think, have wished for anything 
better than that. 



We would add a few words in regard to th(3 two volumes themselves. The 
first is a descriptive list of the objects in the cjollocfcion arranged according to the 
districts and localities in which they were found. The second includes the author’s 
notes on the ages and distribution of the antiquities, tiio plates and map, the general 
index and certain addenda written i>y Mr. Foote siioitly before his death. This is a 
very satisfactory division ; for the actual worker will want the first one for constant 
use in his travels and if loaded with extraneous matlei' it is liktdy to prove cuinber- 
soino. The second tlie man in the study will want. Both together make up a com- 
plete whole, which all interested in the subject will vecjuire. TIk'. general reader is 
likely to interest himself in Volume II whicli contains Mr. Foote’s introduction and 
notes to both the volumes. To these tWo wo would devote a little attention 
before closing this all too brief review. Mr. Foot(! thinks that there is no cvideneo 
in India of the supposed eolithic people, the predecessors of the paheolithic p(a>plo 
of India. Ho says he cannot explain as yet why wo have no evidence of this people 
in India. It is, he says, ‘ a puzzle hard to oxj)lain.’ He,, however, adds, that 
‘ possibly the type will yet lie found’. Mr. Foote supports Sir John Hvans’s theory 
of a hiatus between tlie paheolithic and m^olithic ages. Ho points to the eviddhee 
available in India as to this. As regards the neolithic pciople of India, the work is 
loally a veritable mine of information. The satiu^ must be said of the people of the 
Iron Age of India. Those interested in those peoples would do well.to peruse Mr. 
Foote’s volumes and the plates appearing in them. Of prehistoric pottery, Mr. 
Foote writes with ample knowledge. No old pottery sites have been met with in 
India. This is one reason why we cannot explain many of the difficulties now felt 
in determining the relative ages of the pottery sherds so largely to be seen in this 
country. One other point about prehistoric pottery may bo noted and that is the 
entire ‘absonce of human figures on the vessels unearthed so far. In the Deccan, 
very few positive representations of any natural objects have been met with. We 
might incidentally add here that Mr. Foote found at Maski — whore an Asoka Edict 
was recently discovered — some very interesting pottery romains. Among these was 
a melon howl with fillet of raspbernes — see plate 59, Vol. II. This bowl must 
certainly have been a distinctly handsomo vessel. The articles he found there, 
Mr. Foote sots down to ‘ the early iron age or very late neolithic ’. As regards the 
distri))ntion of the prehistoric peoples of India, Mr. Foote lias some exceedingly 
interesting remarks to offer. We regret we have no space for these hero, except 
to state generally. Ifrom the wide distribution of the localities where the remains 
have been found, Mr. Foote infers that they wore ‘ widely distributed over the 
country’. Ho, however, excepts the mountain and the great forest regions of the 
west of the Peninsula, where no traces so far have been found of the paleolithic 
race or races. 


H. 
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Indian Architecture' 

Part I — December, 1916 

The first part of Indian Architecture is jjow bafore us. Ife is iioafc and attractive 
and loaves nothing to he desired both as regards its artistic get up, and the 
matter it om!)odi0S. No apology is needed for its introduction to the notice of the 
public. Thoro lia^ boon no work published till now that embodies between its covers 
the main features of all the styles of arciiitecturo in India and the principles under- 
lying tl'K'ir design, with suitabio illustrations from existing types. The importance 
and magnitude of su<;h a wmik is obvious 

2. Indian ArGlntectair(3 may he said to comprise the following main heads: — 

(1) Idravidiau including Chalukyan. 

(2) The Buddhist or Mongolian. 

(3) Saracenic. 

Add to this, there are the numerous permutations and coinbinations of these. 
The variety and number of stylos evolved from these is (juite apparent. Such 
ox^wnjdes are met with all over India. It is very seldom that one meets with styles 
of firclufcocture in their chasia*. [miity. (lood combinations nre none tlui less pleas- 
ing and artiedde. 

3. The scope of the work is very com])rehensi ve. The did.aiis of the various 
stylos of Indian Architecture will be treated and illustrated with examples of many 
of the important edilicos in Iiidia. The book will he issued in three sections of 
eight parts each. 

4. Section (Ij will explain the. ancient literature on architecture and trace 
its evolution in theory and practice', in all countries from the earliest times to 
the present day. 

Section (2) will explain and illustrate the dilferent types extant in India and 
outside. 

Section (3) will deal with modern architecture in all its phases. 

5. The appearance of the work i.s quite opportune. Oriental style is becoming 
more and more popular in the west. The Govcuimeut of IiuUa hav'-. weighed all 
the pros and cons when they decided to build the imperial cap)ital of Dolln in oriental 
style. 

6. We congratulate the compiler a,nd the editor and wish them success in 
their efforts in such a worthy cause. 


The Kesava Temple at Somanathptir 

The charming volume before us is the first of tlie Mysore Archaiological Series : 
Architecture and Sculptures in Mysore and has appeared not a day too soon. 

1 Published A. V. T. Iyer & Sons, Malloswarara, Bangalore. 

2 By Praktana-Vimar.sa-Vichakshana, Rao Bahadur R. Narasimbachar, "M.A., M.R.A.S., Director 
of Archeological Rer-earchoe in Mysore. Pric^,, Rs. 2 or 3 BhilliiigK. Government Book Depot, 
Bangalore City. 
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It was a long standing complaint that the Mysore Archaeological Department had 
mostly contented itself with its annual reports and ponderous volumes of inscrip- 
tions, and that it had not bestirred itself sufficiently to present in easily readable 
monographs descriptions of, and information about, ' the extraordinary wealth of the 
artistic products (and may we add, historical material) of Mysore.’ Till now, we 
ow^ed most of our assimilable information about these to European seholars and 
travellers. The general public of Mysore is still wmefully ignorant of a good part 
of Mysore history and Mysore antiquarian and artistic riches and the Mythic 
Society has been working single-handed to dispel this ignorance to the best of its 
power in the limited sphere open to it till now. It is, therefore, a matter of no 
small gratification to us to welcome the present volume which is sumptuously 
provided with photos of all that is best and most interesting in the supremely 
beautiful and captivating edifice at Somanathpur. 

This village is situated about twenty miles from Seringapatara, on the Seririga- 
patam — Sosale Talakad Road and is oii the banks of the Cauvery. The Kesava temple 
in Somanathpur was completed in the year a. d. 1‘268 under the orders of Soma, or 
Somanatha, a high officer under the Hoysala King Narasimha III (a. d. 1254 to 1291). 
The temple is situated in the middle of a courtyard about 215 feet by 177 feet, 
Surrounded by an open veranda. It stands on a raised terrace, about three feet high 
which closely follows the contour of the structure, and is supported at the augles by 
figures of elephants facing outwards and elsewhere by free images representing 
Vishnu and other gods and goddesses. It is a trikdtachala or three-oelled structure 
and the three-cells are surmounted by three most elegantly carved towers identical 
in design and execution. The front of the temple with its three towers presents a 
feast of imposing beauty and has often been selected as a model for caskets. 
(See frontispiece) 

On both sides of the entrance, runs along the front hall a Yagati or railed 
parapet, which is divided into six horizontal friezes containing (1) elephants, 
(2) horsemen, (3) scroll work, (dl) scenes Irom the epics and ihe Puranas, (6) tiirrotted 
pilnsters with small images and lions between them, and (6) a rail divided into panels 
by double columns containing figures. From the corners where the raised parapet 
ends, begins, in the middle of the outer walls, a row of large images with various 
kinds of ornamental canopies, atid continues round the lemaining portion of the 
temple. Below these images also there are six horizontal friezes. Above this row 
runs a fine cornice ornamented with bead work and above this, again, a row of minia- 
ture turrets over single or double pilasters, surmounted by ornamental eaves. The 
scenes depicted in the fourth {rieze*of the Yagaii are mainly illustrative of the story 
of Prahlada, but those in the fourth frieze of the rest of the building are from the 
Ramayana, the BbSgavata-purana and the Mahabharata. 

The three calls were originally dedicated to Kfisava, Janardana and Vfinugopala, 
respectively, but as irony would have it, the main shrine had long been empty and 
the images in the other two cells alone have survived. Judging from tlie execution 
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of the latter, the chief image, i. e„ of JiSsava must have been of exquisite workman- 
ship and its loss cannot he too greatly deplored. 

Space forbids our following the author through his description of the other 
images, and we shall content ourselves with noting a few special features of this 
temple. As in most other Vishnu temples in the Hoysala style, special prominence 
is given to Ganapati and Mahishasuramardini in this temple and their images once 
occupied the tw’o fine niches at the sides of the central cell or garbha-griha. It is 
also worthy of note that many of the large images on the outer walls bear inscribed 
on their pedestals the names of the artists who executed them. Such labels have 
also been deciphered by Mr. Narasimbachar in a few other temples such as those at 
Beliir, Halehid, Nuggihally, etc. It is also interesting to learn that the artist 
Mallitamma who announces himself to us on forty images in this temple is also 
responsible for several images on the north wall of Lakslirninarasimha temple at 
Nuggihally. Several other artists are also introduced to us in this fashion, and it is 
this interesting habit of the Mysore sculptors that has enabled Mr. Narasimhachar 
to refute the 'uhoory that Jakanachari represented an individual artist and to prove 
tha\, in fact, the word is merely a corruption of the Sanskrit Dakshinclchdrya, i. e., a 
sculptor of ^the Southern school. The next peculiarity of this temple is that the 
Ganidagamba (or stone pillar with a figure of Gariida sculptured on it) is not exactly 
opposite the entrance as usual, but a little to the north-east. This peculiarity has 
given rise to the following curious tradition. ‘When the temple was completed, 
it looked so grand and beautiful that the gods, thinking that it was too good to be 
on the earth, wanted to transport it to Indra’s heaven. Accordingly, the structure 
began to rise from the earth. Jakanachari was amazed at the sight and, in his 
eagerness to avert the calamity, set about mutilating some of the images on the 
eouter walls, whereupon the building descended and occupied its present position.’ 
Still another special feature consists in the elaborate inscription on a slab in the 
entrance porch— a long one of ninety-one lines— informing us of all the details about 
the construction and the consecration of the temple and the endowments made for 
its maintenance. This and other inscriptions found in Sonmnathpur are published as 
Tinimakudlu-Narsipur, Nos. 97,98,99 and 100 in Volume FII of the Epirjraphia 
Carnatica. 

But the main interest of the work is in its illustrations and the book, which is 
priced cheap, deserves the study of all Mysoreans and all Indians. By the courtesy 
of Mr. Narasimhachar, we present our readers with a photograph (of the temple.) 
No one who studies the illustrations in the hook can fail to feel increased pride for 
the country which possesses such treasures and for the race which produced such 
artists. Indeed books of this kind help to fan the fire of patriotism and quicken 
national revival, and we cannot be too grateful to Mr, Narasimhachar for the very 
valuable volume be has presented to his countrymen. We hope that the Mysore 
Government will make it possible for him to bring out the other volumes of the 
series quickly, and we appeal also to the Government in this connexion for the 
early enactment of an Ancient Monuments Act in Mysore to ensure the better 
preservation of our numerous antiquarian and artistic treasures. 
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i'HE MYTHIC SOCIETY 

KXJLEiri 


1. The Society shall be called the Mythic Society. 

Yf 2. The objects of the Mythic Society shall be — 

(a) To promote the study of the sciences of archaeology, ethnology, 
history, religions and allied subjects more particularly in 
Mysore and South India. 

(i) To stimulate research in the above subjects. 

3. The entire management of the Society shall vest in a* Committee 
consisting of a President, Vice-Presidents, a General Secretary, an Honorary 
Treasurer, Branch Secretaries, one or more Editors, and seven ot^er mem- 
bers, who shall hold office for one year, but shall be eligible for re-election. 

t 

4. Membership shall be of two kinds — 

(a) Honorary. (6) Ordinary. 

5. Honorary membership shall be restricted to persons who, in the 
opinion of the Committee, have rendered distinguished service towards the 
attainmTmt of the objects of the Society. Honorary members shall be 
nominated by the Committee, and from the date of their election they shall 
be entitled, without payment, to all the privileges of ordinary members. 

6. Ordinary membership shall be open to all gentlemen and ladies who 
may be elected by the Committee. 

7. The subscription for ordinary membership shall be — 

(a) For members resident in Bangalore, rupees five per annum. 

(b) For members resident elsewhere in India, rupees three per 

annum. These subscriptions shall be payable on election, or 
annually, on J uly 1st. The Honorary Treasurer may recover 
any subscription which may remain unrecovered at the time 
the second number of the Journal is issued by sending the 
second number by V.P.P. 

Membership shall be open to residents in the United Kingdom, the 
subscriptions being four shillings annually, a remittance of twelve 
shillings covering subscriptions for three years. Subscription 
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from the United Kingdom may be remitted by ‘British Postal 
Order * to the Honorary Treasurer, Mythic Society, Bangalore* 
Bona fide students resident in Bangalore will be admitted as members 
without the right of voting on payment of rupees three per annum. 
Any subscriber, on payment of rupees three per annum, w^ill be 
entitled to receive the Quarterly Journal of this Society, 

The activities of the Society shall be as follows : — 

(a) There shall be, as far as possible, nine ordinary meetings in 
each session, at which lectures woll be delivered; due notice 
being given by the Secretary to resident members only. 
Each session shall he reckoned from 1st July to bOth June. 

[Members shall be entitled to bring tlieir friends to the meet- 
ings. Tlie President sliall have tlie power of vetoing admis- 
sion in any special case.] 

(d) The transactions of the Society shall be incorporated and 
< published in the Quarterly Journal to be issued as far as 
possible on 1st October, Lst danuary, 1st A])ril, and 1st July, 
w^hich will be sent free to all members, and which will be 
on sale at twelve annas per copy to non-members. Mem- 
bers joining in the course of a scssioti shall be entitled 
to all the numbers issued during that session but their 
subscriptions will be due as from tb(‘ previous lst July, and 
they will be expected to pay for the whole year, Ko resig- 
nation from membei’sbip will be accepted except between 
1st July and 1st October. 

[Lecturers are expected not to allow any Paper or lievieAV to 
publish their lectures in exlenso before they have appeared 
in the Quarterly Journal of the Society.] 

(c) The Society will encourage a spirit of rescardi among IJnivej- 
sity students by awarding a medal annually to the l)eBfc 
essay on a subject determined upon by the Committee. 

9. A Library and Beading-room will be maintained by the Society. 

10. The Beading-room will be opened to members and registered 
readers on days and at times (lecid(-.d cm by the Committee and duly notified 
to those concerned. 

11. Books will not );e lent outside the premises to any one except 
with the written sanction of the President, the clerk taking requisitions 
and obtaining orders in each case. 
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12. The Annual General Meeting will be held, as far aa possible, in 
July, when the report and accounts for the previous session shall be submit- 
ted to the members and new office-bearers shall be elected. 

13. The framing and the alteration of the Rules rest entirely with the 
Committee. 

14. Trie habitation, ol'Hces, and library of the Society are situated in the 
‘Daly MemoriU Ball,’ Cenotaph Road, Bangalore City. 

15. The Trustees for the ‘ Daly Memorial Hall ’ are the following office- 
bearers for the time being : 

The President, tlie General Secretary and the Treasurer. 

A. V. RAMANATHAN, 

General Secretary, 
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I AM occasionally fated to read a book which tlivows all iny ideas into a new 
perspective. Professor Ripley’s Tiaces of Europe, is such a work, but I should 
not trouble to elaborate on tliis change of view were it not that certain recent 
investigations, based on entirely different data, seem to point to tlie same 
conclusions that my interpretation of Professor Ripley’s theses has led me to. 

Before I proceed to discuss Professor Ripley’s views, however, it is neces- 
■sary that I should touch briefly on what is called the ' Aryan Controversy.’ 

1. The Aryan Bubble 

In the fifth century of the Christian Era Western Europe was overrun 
by hordes of Huns and Germans, and civilization ceased to be. It is true 
that the darkness of the weary millennium that followed was sporadically 
brightened by a flicker of culture, kept alive by the Church of Rome, but it 
was not till the fall of Constantinople to the Turks (a. d. 1458), and the 
dispersal westward of Byzantine scholars, that the peoples of western Europe 
began to rouse themselves from their intellectual coma. The ‘ Revival of 
Learning ’ was primarily a revival of the study of Greek and Latin Literature. 
Inevitably, therefore, the culture of modern Europe is dominated by a literary 
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bias. The influence of Literary Tradition, an influence intensely conservative, 
I might also say reactionary, is a very potent factor in human history. The 
strangling of Athens at the close of the Peloponnesian War, the assassination 
of Julius Caesar by the Oligarchs of Rome, the judicial massacres of the French 
Revolution, wtire alike inspired by literary precedent, and orators and tractarians 
of the cheaper kind still ivdtorate, with almost grainoplionic faithfulness, the 
commonplaces of Demosthenes or Lucan. 

It was in 178G that Sir William Jones first announced his discovery 
thattlie similarities lietwecn the languages of Hindustan, Persia, Greece, Rome 
and Western Europe could only be explained on the hypothesis of their com- 
mon parentage. Fifty years later (l(S33-5) Bopp placed tliese affinities on a 
scientific basis. Tlie cult of IcI-ters was at that time supreme, Literature 
was the sole critei’iou of knowledge, tlu' ‘ Golden Past’ was memopolized by 
Greece and Rome. The marvellouB civilization of Egypt and Mesopotamia 
an unopened book, the splendoui* of Minoan Crete undreamed of. The 
tyranny of letters was so absolute tliat the ])reposierous fallacy that 
identity of Language proves id(aitity of Race seems almost excusable. 

This fallacy took other fallacies in its train. 

The fact that the only ancient cultun's faaniliai' to the literary 
world were those of GrecK^e and Rome led to iho assumption that tlu’ 
civilization of Eunipe fnved everything to the ‘Aryans’ and nothing to any 
other race, that outside the |)[ile of ‘ Arvanism ‘ no culture warrih the name 
of culture ever existed. 

( ) The fact tliat t1ie nineteenth century wais a period of hhe rapid 
expansion and world-wide do)uiiiane,(‘ of the ' Wiiiu^ Race ' led tf> tlie 
assumption that all that is best in human civilizaition is tlie monopoly of the 
‘White Race'’. Unfoi’tunately, by on(' of thos('. fi'caks insepaj*abhi from 
purely academic research, it was also presumed that the pui-est type of the 
‘ Wliite Race/ was to be found in the I’egionof the Caucasus, wliich is, in fact, 
perhaps the most heterogeneous offichia gcntinvi in the \vorld ^ and the 
ridiculously inappropriate word ‘ Caucasian ’ came, to ))o adopted as synonv- 
mous with the ‘White Race’, and tacitly associated with the ‘Aryans.’ 

Philologists busied tliemselves with the study nf root, \vords; and on this 
basis of ‘ Linguistic Paheontology ’ attempted to reconstruct the idyllic 
culture of the ideal ‘ Undivided Aryans and to locate their early civilization 
geographically. The conclusions arrived at on these data arc too diverse to 
carry conviction. Here are a ic.v; of tliein ; the Parnir [)lateau ; the Aral- 
Caspian depression ; betweem the Ural, Bolor, and the PTindu Kush ; Siberia ; 
Armenia ; the steppes of Southern Russia ; the plains of Northern Germany ; 

‘ somewhere in Asia ’ ; all Noi’thern Europe ]>etween latitudes 45‘^ and ()0‘^ from 


iSee Kipioy, p. 43f> sq. 
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the Ural Mountains^o the Atlantic (Eipley, p. 482). ‘ Linguistic Palseontology * 
is useful and suggestive within its proper limits, but its limits are narrow. 
The data are few, the same root word may be applied to one thing in one 
place and quite a different thing in another place (e. g., copper and 
ei56w = iron), ^ and, on the other hand, the thing d('signated by a root word 
might itself migrate ; there may have L'cn lions in Europe*, though there are 
none there now (Kipley, p. 484).'^ Holding a,s tlnw did the dogma that ‘all-things 
bright-and-beautifur mu>st be of S\ryan’ origin, the scholars of Western 
Europe claimed, each for his own nation, the coiupletest purity of ‘ Aryan ’ 
descent. 

Now it so Jia])pened that, so fjir a.s anilii'opometric reseai*ch had 
then advanced, the typical Ercnchmaji was believed to l)o r{)urid-headed, 
short and dark, and t.he typical CL'rman long-headed, tall and blonde, and (he 
controversy as to whicl) of these types the. ‘ Uiidividcd Ai*yans ’ belonged to 
became an international affair. Tin* crisis became acute when in 1871 De 
Quatrefages propounded the theory tlial Ihci Jhaissians were descended from 
the Finns. Professor Virchow of Ikirliji at (.ajcc set himself to disprove a 
theory which was deemed an insult to the d(,uuinant people of tli^e Empire 
(Kipley, pp.,219, 220), and the (dermau Gov(U*nment authoriz::!ul a census of the 
hair and eye colour of six million school children. 

With the expansion of anthropomelric investigation it was soon found 
that accepted generalizations were leased on insufliciimt data. In fact, the 
population of German}' contains a sul»stantial clement of the short dark round- 
headed type, and the population of Franco contains a substantial element of 
the tall* l)loiide long-headed tyj)e. The truth came slowly to be recognized 
that tlu‘. boundaries of race cut at all angles the boundaries of language and 
nationality. After all it does not follow that a man’s hair must 1)0 blonde and 
his eyes blue, because he is inflectional in speech, nor duos it follow that, 
becaus(j a people early hit u|)on the knowledge of bronze and learned how to 
tame horse.s and to milk cows, they aFo invented the dcclonsion of nouns and 
the conjugation of verbs (Kipley, p. 45())- Tlie Negroes of the United States of 
America speak English, f)ut they arc not Anglo-Saxons. The Normans who 
conquered England spoke a Latin tongmg liut their grandfathers came froju 
Scandinavia. Even Max Miiller, High Fjiest of the ‘Aryan Fallacy’ in 
England, I'calized in Jiis declhiing years that most of his dogmas were 
foolishness, and declared that ‘ an ethnologist who speaks of an Aryan race^ 
Aryan blood, Aryan eyes and hair is as great a sinner as a linguist who 
speaks of a dolichocephalic dictionary or brachyceplialic grammar (Eipley, 
p. 255.) 

1 Similarly the hcoch (fogus) of the Romans Vrecamc the oa.k of the Greeks. 

in Denmark during the human period the pine gave place to tbo oak, and later, in 
historic times, the oak gave place to the beech. 
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11. The Races of Europe* 

So obsessed were scholars with the idea that the origin of civilization 
must be looked for in Europe or Asia, that it was regarded as positively shock- 
ing that Sergi should claim to have found it in Africa. 

Sergi bases his conclusions primarily on the shape of the human skull 
viewed from above, but these conclusions tall}^ well with the evidence of 
cranial indices. He shows that a striking uniformity exists in general 
physical structure, particularly in head-form, among the races, commonly 
called ‘ Hamitic, ’ who extend along the North of Africa from Somaliland, 
Abyssinia and Egypt to the Canary Islands. This uniformity is shared by the 
main population of Greece, Italy and the Iberian reninsula, and extends 
through France to Great Britain. It is of African origin, and approximates, 
on the one hand to the Negro, on the other to tlie tall blonde ‘ Nordic ’ 
Scandinavian. The establishment by Sergi of the uniformity of the Medi- 
terranean Stock marks an epoch in the history of European ethnology. 
IVorking on' this foundation, Professoi* Kipley has sifted and summarized the 
available evidence (1899) on the Faces of Europe, and with his methods and 
conclusions I shall briefly deal. 

After indicating the relative influence of heredity and environment 
(Chapter I) Professor Ei})le\ warns us (Chaptei* II) of the unconformability 
of Language, Culture. Nationality and Eace, wliich rarely coincide. He then 
discusses the evidential value of the three race criteria on wliich he relies. — 

(1) Head Form (Chapter III). 

(2) Pigmentation of skin, hair and eyes (Chapter IV). 

(8) Stature (Chapter V). 

(1 ) Head Form 

The Cephalic Index, i. e., the percentage proportion of the maximum 
breadth of the human head to its maximiun length, is held by Professor 
liipley to be the most constant and trustworthy criterion of all. 

A world map showing tlie distribution of the Cephalic Index reveals in 
the Old World a sharp line of demarcation between iong-headedness and 
round-headednesH, coinciding nearly with the southern edge of the great moun- 
taiu belt -which passes from the Pyrenees, via the Alps, Balkans and Asia, 
Minor, to the Himalayas. South of this line hmg-headedness prevails, north 
of it rouncl-headedncss. To the west, how^ever, the long-heads spread through 
France to the British Isles, Scandinavia, Ic.eland, and the great Plain to the 
south of the Baltic, while the round-heads dominate Indonesia and permeate 
the Pacific Islands. Papua and Australia are long-headed. The aborigines 
of the Americas are fairly homogeneous in type, and intermediate ; except the 
Eskimo who are among the longest headed people on earth. 

1 This section of this paper is arichcvfe ol Bipley, and ibose who are familiar with Bipl«y 
should skip it. 
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The parallelism between the geographical distribution of head form 
types and that of types of (lora and fauna is remarkable. ‘ Tlie wliole matter 
is reducible at bottom to tenns of physical geograpliy, producing areas of 
characteri/.ation. ’ It is not necessary to suppose tliat plrysical environment 
has generated these characters ; but geographical isolati(ui undoubtedly pre- 
serves individuality, while, in areas which are freely open to migration, varie- 
ties are merged into a conglomerate whole compounded of all immigrant types 
alike. 

The most important point established ])y this survey of the cranial indi- 
ces is that the so-called * White Race’ of Europe, so far from being idiysically 
uniform, presents the most ('xirerne and sharp divergenci(.'s. d\vo distinct 
varieties of man are iiiixed up in that little continent ; th(' round-lieads pn'- 
dominate in tlie heart of inland Western Europe, and Miroughout the ('.astern 
half of the continent, wliile the long-heads fringe its western shoi-es and 
islands, togt^ther with the African and pcaiinsular shores of i he Medjtt'rranean. 
The old thcxiry of a singles ‘ White Race,’ ‘ Aryan,’ ‘ Ciiucasian * pr ‘ Inde- 
ftermanic’ must be r(\jected. 


(^) Pigmentation 

It is hardly necessary to follow out in detail Prof. Rip!<\v’s survey of 
blondes and brunets, Ix^cause true blondeiiess is unknown in India. 

Roughly mankind may be divided by colour into four groups : — 

(1) Coal black ; found chiefly along the southern liorder of the Sahara 
Desert and in Papua and Melanesia. 

(2) Brownish ; the Negroes, tin? Australians and the ‘ aborigim\s ’ of 
India. 

(3; Ycfllow; Mongolian Asia, the norihorn third of Africa, and Brazil, 
and isolated peoples, such as tlie Lapps, the Eskimo, tlie Hottentots, the 
Bushmen, and most of the people of Malaysia. 

(4) AVhitc; often almost brown or yellow. Except for tlie Ain us of 
Japan, the very light shades are conlined to Europe and the Mtxlitcrvanean 
littoral of Africa, but light-skinned peoples arc to be found also in Souili-East 
Asia (Arabia, Persia and Hindustan). 

It is not known exactly on what causes dark pigmentation is dependemt. 
Some scientists suggest heat, others liumidity, others the rays of a tropical 
sun. These theories are not borne out by facts. It is triici that the colour 
which appears in ‘ tanning ’ or freckles is similar to tlie pigment wliich forms 
in the skin of the darker races, but it is not hereditary. On the other hand, 
the Jews of Central Europe, in spite of the fact that they have for centuries 
observed a sedentary indoor haliit of life, are shades darker than their n(!igh- 
bours who spend most of their time out of doors. The characteristic blonde- 
ness of North-Western Europe does not follow the parallels of latitude, 
2 
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but seems to radiate from a centre somewhere near Copenhagen, the waves 
sweeping in a circle near Vienna, across mid-Switzerland and through the 
middle of the British Isles. In Britain itself blonde and brunet are mixed 
a way that precludes environment as an explanation, while the contrast 
between blonde Normandy and binnot Brittany is still more instructive. 
Professor Eipley adduces evidence to show that ])londeness is somehow favoured 
by a mountain environment,* and he sums up with tlie inference tliat 'colora- 
tion js due to a gi-eat number of combined influeiices w^orking through physio- 
logical processes, none of whicli can be isolated from the others ’. 

It cannot, I tlhnk, be donlUed tliat dark-skinned races are better fitted for 
exposure to a tropical sun tlian those witti fair eom[)lexi()ns. Blondes, in 
short, are sterile after two generations in tlu' tro]>ics, unl(;ss they intermarry 
wdth the ])eople of tlie cf)unt]y, and it is o1)Adous that the darker offs[)ring of 
such mixed inarriages must stand a hefter chance of sinviving than children 
who ‘ take after ’ the blonde parent. Hence, under natural selection, there is 
an. irresistible tendency for tlie progeny of fair-skinned i)iimigrants who marry 
and settle in the tropics to revert to the type of their environment. 

(3) Stature 

I 

Stature Professor Eipley describes as ‘ rather an ivresponsilde witness * of 
ra^ce, as it is very susceptible to influences other than hereditary. It is 
uipdoubtedly affect(id by environnesit, and S(":ir(ht>' or uncertainty of food 
limits growth.*' For similar reason.^ tlie populations of mountainous tracts 
are shorter, as a rule, than those who inlcihit the feilih' plains. Yet the 
evidence is not unanimous, for wliile tlie inliahitanl s of moderate aitiimh^s 
often seem physically depressed h\ their surroundings, it sometimes happens 
that the dwellers in regions of extreme elevation are above tlie normal staturt*. 
Only the robust can Avitlistaiid the rigors of a severe climate. ' Artificial ’ 
selection, too, affects the statm-e of a community ; it is the biggest and most 
vigorous men who bear tlie Ijrunt of war, and are the pioneers of a migration, 
it is the weaklings and the under-sized who stay at home and breed. Habits 
of life and nature of employmeint ar(,* also disturbing factors. Professional 
men, porters, firemen, })o] icemen, are alcove the average in Europe; weavers, 
tailors, shoe-makers ai-e far lielow. ‘ (hvilizalion too piotractod ’ also tends 
to stunt a race. 

It is hardly to be wondered at that a world map of stature presents little 
uniformity. The only liomogeneous grou])S are the African Negroes, whose 
environment is quite uniform, and the peoples of Indonesia and the Pacific. 
The Malays are always short and the Polynesians tall. 

1 See p. 235 for blondeness in the heart of the Black Forest ; see also p. 76. 

8 For example the Bushmen as contrasted with the Hottentots, and the Puegiani as against 
the Patagonians, 
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Variable as stature is, it is not, however, without its uses as corroborative 
evidence of race. It should be noted here that Professor liipley discounts the 
value of facial features as (‘.vidence of race. Facial features are governed, 
according to him, by ‘ sexual or, as he calls it, ‘ artibcial ’ selection, and he 
gives (p. 50) several instances wh(3re facial features belie altogether the 
cranial evidence ; e. g., the Eastern Eskimo, wlio retain to perfection the ideals 
of beauty characteristic of the extremely round-lieaded Mongolians, though 
their head form is the opposite extreme to the Mongolian type, ^ 

Applying his criteria (Chapter VI) Professor Bipley discriminates his 
three European Paces : — 

1. Nordic (Teutonic); long-headed, tall, with very light hair, blue eyes 

and narrow nose. 

2. Aljiine : round-headed, of medium lieight and ‘stocky* build, with 

light chestnut haii‘, hazel-grey eyes, and a nose rather broad and 

‘ heavy l)at variable. 

3. Mediterranean : long-headed, of medium statiiro and slender buiM, 

with dark brown or black hair, dark eyes and rather broad nose. 

Professor Hiploy then [)roce(ajs (Chaptcirs V^l I to X^T) to examine in 
detail the distribution of tliu.se racial clinractej's in the principal i;oimtries of 
Europe, and (Cliapter XVU) summarizes his conclusions as to European 
origins in four clearly expi’essed projiositious. ® 

I. European racc^ are of Hceoudanj origin, intermediate between the 
extreme pri/mar If types of the Asiatic and Negro races (p. 457). 

The races of Europe present all exti-emes of human variation in Head 
Form, f^tature and Compksxion. In one physical characteristic only they can 
claim homogeneity, and tliat is in tJic texture of their hair. 

Pliiman races can be roughly groujicd into three classes according to the 
texture of their hair — 

1. Ulotrichi, with woolly or frizzly black hair. 

2. Cymotrichi with wavy hair of all shades. 

3. Leiotriebi, with straight black hair. 

The two extremes are the woolly hair of the Negro and the straight hair of 
the Mongolian. ^ 

The difference in texture is due to a difference in morphological 
structure ; the cross-section of Negroid hair is flattened and ribbon-like; that 

1 Soc Ripley’s remarkts (p. SC)2) un the ‘ iiisidiousncfife of the Wougolian features’; of. how* 
ever, pp. 330-1. 

* I omit reference to the remaining chapters ; XVITI Race and CulLuro, XIX and XX Social 
Problems, and XXI 1 Acclimatiiiation, because the first-named takes no account of the subsequently 
discovered Aegean civilization, and the others have no bearing on my problem. 

3 It should here be noted that some scientists contend that the human Race is of dual or 
multiple origin (diphyletic or polyp hyletic) like the horse, and not descended from on# lingle 
froto-type. Sea Duckworth, Prehiitoric Man, P* 138, 
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of the Mongolian is rounded or cylindrical. These features are constant, 
and do not vary within the Kace, but a mixture of blood between these two 
races imparts a wavy character to the hair, and its cross section is intermediate 
between a flattened oval and a circle. A wnrld map illustrative of hair 
texture shows the flat cross-section in Africa south of the Sahara and in Papua 
and Meliinfisia, the ch’cular cross-section sjn’eads over the whole of the 
Americas, and the whole ol' Asia exclusive of India, Persia, Arabia and Asia 
Minor, and extends w^e.stward into Eurt)pe up to a lino drawn from tlie Caspian 
to Lake Ladoga, and thence along the eastern and noidhcrn shores of tlie 
Gfulf of Bothnia, and across to the Korth Ga))o. Sandwdehed between tliese 
areas is the ai’ea^ (.)f ‘ intermediate * ty])e, extending througliout Western, 
Central and Southern Lurop(\ NojdJt Afric-a, Asia Minor, Arabia^, Persia and 
India, omitting Indonesia and bifurcating eastward to the north and south of 
Melanesia, the nor.tliern hrancli including Micronesia and Polynesia, and th(! 
southern Imincdi Australia and New Zealand. 

‘ Tlic distribution of woolly and straiglit hair corresponds in a romarkahK^ 
way with that of head form and colour. Kouglily s[)eaking, the round-lieads 
are round-haired, and the l)lack long-heads hav(^ flat-sectioned hair. 

Scientists are agTe(}d tliat the frizzly Melanesian type was the primitivf.: 
occupant of the Pacific Arcliipclago as w'ell as Indoiiosia, and that the, 
Polynesian and Australiaai types are derived froin an intermixture of the 
Melanesian type with straiglit-haircd Asiatics. In the Malays the Asiatic- 
element predominates, in the Australians the MiBinesian influence is strongeig 
the Polynesian and Micrr)nesians exhibit l)oth elements in about equal 
proportions. 

The three Laces of Europe have liair of tlic ‘ interia(3diatc ‘ t\q)e. 

11. The earliest and hnrest strata oj po].)HJaiion i/n Europe were extrcmedij 
loji (p headed , prohahlij aJein to the Mediterranean liace of to-daif (p. 401). 

Tlic theoj'v which held the held in the middle ol' the nim^teenth centur\ 
was that tlic ‘pre-Ai'yan’ population of Europe was biaiad-headed like tlic 
La|)ps and Einns, hut tJie evidence since unearthed proves to tlio hilt that tlic 
European lioth of the Pabroiithic and Neolithic periods were uniformly long- 
headt.d, even in areas sucli as Bavaria, and Auvergne which are now markedly 
broad-headed, wliile, in the [)i’Osent day long-headed areas, such as Britain, 
Spain, Scandinavia, and the Caucasus, long-headedness was fai- more pronoun- 
ced in the Stone Agv. tha,n it is to-day. The best evidence of all (p. 352) comes 
from the tuimili {kure/ans) of I.Curopcan Kussia, which prove beyond all doubt 
the complete submergence of a long-headed race, taller than the Russian of 
to-day, by a sho 2 *ter intrusive race of round-heads, who have raised the average 
cephalic index of Russia well above 80. Only in the Higher Alps is 
evidence of this primitive long-headed race lacking, and it would seem that 
the Higher Alps remained uninhabited till a later period. 
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Blondenees, as a dominant racial characteristic, is virtually confined to 
North-Western Europe, while brunetuess is widespread. It is incredible that 
ninety-nine per cent of the luiman species should vary from a blonde ancestry, 
while the flaxen haired Nordic type alone remained true to its primitive 
characteristics, and it would follow from this that Iho primitive substratum of 
the Eaces of Europe was brunet. Moreover, in staturt^ tliis primitive race was 
nearer the medium-sized French and Berliers than the ‘ relatively gigantic ’ 
Scandinavians, and, though rather taller tlnin the northern Italian or Span- 
iard, it is probable that these latter liave been stunted by ‘too [)rotracted 
civilization \ The probabilities tlicrcforo practically auu)iint to ))i’oof that tJie 
earliest races of Europe belonged to the Medittu’raneau type. 

III. The Teutonic Itace of NortJimi Europe is vicrehj a varirtij of the 
primitive long-headed type (f the ^tone Age, its hloudeness and stature irere 
acquired during a long period of isolation in lAcandinavia,^ through the influ- 
ence of environment and artificial selection (p. 407). 

Professor Eipley's argument liere turns on tlie instability of pigmentation- 
Brunetuess varies with age in tlio same individual, a fact which indicates its 
impermanence. There is evidence that environment in mountaiftous or in- 
fertile tracts increases the proportion of ])londc traits. Whetlier. this is due to 
climate or defective nutrition is immateriad. .In tlie distribution of lower 
forms of life the effect of an increase of ‘250 ft. in altitude is equivalent to 
that of a removal of one degree of latitude from the equator. Hence the 
higher the latitude, the more pronounced should be the blondeness. 

But climate alone cannot account for the blondeuoss of the Nordic Eace, 
for briinetness increases, not only southward, but also eastward, from the 
Bcandinaviaii area. Tliis is no doubt ])artly due to tlu'. wc^stward migrations 
of brunet round-headed Slavs of the Al[)inc type. But a more powerful factor 
in this differentiation may bo found in ‘ artificial ’ selection. Tallness and 
blondeness are the pride of the Nordic. Eace, and the ‘ l^p[)er Classes ’ in 
France, Germany, Austria and the British Isles are distinctly taller and more 
blonde than the peasantry. The prestige which goes with a, fair complexion 
is not confined to the Indian ' varnaA ( — caste -^colour). The same idea is 
popular in modern Spain, in the Icelandic Eddas, in mediaeval sacred ai*t. 
If fairness connotes nobility, the whole force of social and sexual selection 
would strive to perpetuate it. 

IV. After the partial occupation of Western hiurope by a Inugdieadcd 
Africanoid type in the Stone Age, an invasion of a hroaddieaded race of Asiatic 
affinities took place. This intrusive element survives in the Alpine Race of 
Central Europe (p. 470). 

The broad-headed layer of pojiulation in Western Europe was not contem- 
porary with the earliest stratum, for its remains are found superimposed on 
it geologically. In France especially, where several layers of human remains 
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are found, the long-headed type is quite unuiixed in the lowest stratum; and 
gradually the broad-headed type beconu'S more and mure frequent, until it 
outnumbers its predecessors utterly. 

The Al])ine typti entered Gaul by two routes, neither of which followed 
tlie usual channels ol‘ immigration, rhe broa-d-heads followed the uplands 
and the Jiiountain cliains. Frojn the north-OiLst tlK\v entered tlie Ardennes 
])lateau, from the* High Alps they peiietj’ated to Auvt'rgne. They overflowed 
the valley of the Seine and swept into Jhdttam’. They invaded Britain for a 
time, but were exLcnninated or absorl)ed before reaching Ireland, They 
settled in the Netherlands (Zealand), in Denmark, and on the south-west 
coast of Norway. Tn Easkaai Euro[)e tlieii* occupatiiui was« complete, save for 
the lower Danubian {)hun. 

Tdiis lu’oad-headed migration in Wt'slern Enro[)e was not a conquest, but 
an inhltration. ‘ A gnidual [leaceful immigration, ul'ten merely the settlement 
of unoccupiql territory No di.^i)}aet'ment of the earlier population seems 
neeossarv. Tlie broad-heads settled in tlie inhoapitalile highlands which the 
earlier long-hciids luid never occUi>i.(‘d. ‘ f’rom i!ie eaabc'st remains oi the lake 
dwell(3rs ; b;. i'oi'e broir/c' and iron W('rc known ; i^ofore many of tlie simpler arts 
of agrionltui'v or d(.)njesLien.iion of nnim.a.Js wei'e develojicd ; man has in these 
Alps romainc'd perfecily true to his ancestral tvqie. We can fidd art after aid 
to his culture, but wc cannot till very recent times detect any movement of 
population, aidei' the first occupation, in a state of relative savagery, by this 
broad-beaded race.* 

Tlie Alpine type is I'oimd in the peoples of the Pamirs, the Galchas, the 
mountain Tadjiks, and lIkui' fellows; it extends uninterruptedly westward over 
Asia Minbj- an,il inti^ Jhiropcs The area of their fii'st occupation of Europe 
was once far broarler than Jt is io-da\a It spread widely at first, and then bad 
to recede. 

The reason which Professor Eipley assigns for this contraction is economic 
] ather than military or cultural ; he finds the explanation in the ‘ fundamental 
laws which regulate density of po))iilation in any given area The north of 
Europe is unfitted by nature to iirovidc sustenance for a large population. 
When the round-heads began to percolate from the liast, there was yet room 
lor the primitive inliabitants to yield ground to the invadtu*. But later on the 
natural increase of population would saturate i he northern ai*ea, and, to relieve 
the pressure of population on the soil, a steady soutliward migration would 
ensue. This southward movement, sometimcis in the form of peaceful perco- 
lation, and sometimes in the form of a military cataclysm, has dominated the 
Ifi^^tory of Europe since history began, and it still continues, the Germans 
pressing into Northern France, the Swiss and Austrians into Northern Italy, 
and the Balkans, the Slavs into the Balkans and Caucasus, the Danes into 
Germany, ihe Swedes into Russia. 
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III. The Races of India 

So iBUch for the Kaces of Europe. What about the Kaccs of India ? Let 
us assume for the sake of argument that the principles and conclusions of 
Professor Ripley are correct. Can his formula be applied to India? 

Ripley’s conclusions are based on the cxarainaLion of over ‘^5 million 
subjects (p. 34), On the other hand, in the whole of South India, Mr. Thurston’s 
investigations, as recorded in liis Castes and Tribes, total a little less than 
3,000, a splendid achievejuent for a single-handed effort, but considerably less 
than one in 10,000. The numl)er of subjects dealt witli in Risley’s People of 
India h not cpiite 1 2, HOC), or about one in 21,000 of the total population (in 
1901), of 294 milliojis. It cannot, therefore, be said tiait tbe Antliroponudric 
Survey of India has been exiianstive or adeijuate, and t-he data ava.ilal)l(! are 
seriously defective in tlia-t little count lias becai taken of sn))-cast(‘ and (ocalit\',* 
two factors of immense iiuj ortance. 

The anthropometric evidence must tlierefoia- bea^’cepted wirb Caution, but 
it need not be rejcud.ed on tliat scorts I j)ro[;o!:.e to assume for tlu' sake of 
argument that tliis evidence is correctly n'corded. Let us see to what con* 
elusions it points. A glarua? at Ripley’s World Maj) (p. hi) of the Ci’aniad 
Index shows that long-headedness pi*evails ovm- the grea.ter part *of India, in 
sharp contrast to the pronounced round-headedness of tlic' Mongolian area 
which adjoins it on tlie north and east, dhiis long-lioadcdncss is practical] v 
continuous with the long-headcdm^ss of {]{o Mi'dilerraiastui region, of the 
Atlantic seaboard of Europe*, of 7\frie‘a, and of Pacilie Islands. 

Turning next (o tlu' liipley’s World Map of Tfair d\‘\!ur(-' (p. lA)), we see 
tliat the hair (.)f Indians i^i (‘ssent Ja.)l\ ‘ vvaw of similar (jualit> in fad to tJiatof 
the countries bordering on tlie ?‘;edilejaiiiio;in and the AtlaJitic s,ab(;ard, and 
one grade less ‘ curly ' than tint of Araiiia, tbe Xorili of Afi’ica and Sonialiland. 

If one of these maps be superimposed on tlio oihei-, the o/ily p(rssible 
conclusion must be tJiat the ra.cos of India are init'rmediate bet\veen tlie 
Mongoloid and Negroid extremes, and that tluw beai* tlu'- closest afiinity to 
either (1) the Mtuliterraneau Race or (2) tlu‘ Nordic Ka^ce oi* (3) both. 

A closer examination of the Indian data, a.s given in Risl(*y’s map, reveals 
a broad belt of long-headedness stretching from Kashmir and the Punjal) 
along the Gangotic plain and soutliwards to Cape Comorin. 

The North-Western and Nonh-Easterii Frontiers aixg however, foci of 
round-headedness, the influence*, of wliich permeates Bengal and the East 

1 ]\Ir. Thur.Kton’s enquiries are confined to 

(1) tbe Madras-Chi ngleput area ; 

(2) the West Coast ; 

(3) Bellary District ; 

(4) the Nilghis and adjoining parts of Coimbatore ; 

(5) the Shevaroys (Malayans only). 
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Coast as far as Cuttack, and Sind and the West Coast as far as Coorg and 
Mahe. 

The Eastern area Risley attributes to Mongoloid influence, the Western 
to wliat he calls Turko-Iranian and Scythian elements. 

Tlic infi'rence as to Mongolian percolation is undoubtedly justified by 
geographical facts. The Turko-Iranian and Scythian theories are pure 
conjectures which cannot be taken as proven l)y evidence. Our attention 
must,, however, be conc^entrated on the long-hcadedness which Risley classes 
under three heads — 

(1) Tlie Indo-Aryans in the Punjal), Kashmir and Rajputana. 

(‘2) The Arvo-Dravidians of the Gangetic valley, between the Nepal 
footdiiJls and the Vindhyan Highlands. 

(8) The Dravidians, whoso domain stretcluiS from the Vindhyan Hills 
to Cape Comorin. 

At this stag(‘ it would )>e as well to define what I mean by ‘ Dravidians ’ 
RisJt\v assumes tlnat tlie aborigines of Northern India were Dravidians, and 
Mi’. Crooke, in liis able article on the Northern Dravidians in Hastings’ 
Encydopcvctia of BeUgion and Ethics, adopts tlie same view. The connota- 
tion of the l-erm ‘ Dravidian ’ is linguistic and not racial, and modern 
research has establisluMl the fact that the Munda group of languages 
(formerly and wrongly called ‘ Kolarian ’) s])oken 1)y the people of the Central 
Indian Uplands are quite distinct from the Dra.vidian tongues, and arc allied 
to tlie great ‘ Austric ’ group of languages, which an- spoken hy the peoide of 
Indo-China and right across tlu’ Pacific Ocean. (Gait, C.R., JUll, p. 824). 
Whether llu" Munda spe aking ]ieo[)le aiu' racially akin to tliose who speak 
Dravidian is aqivestion winch 1 do not propose U) discuss. By ‘ Dravidians’ 1 
mean tlie jieoplos who now sjioak Dravidian tongues. 

Tiiough the term ‘ Dravidian however, is primarily linguistic, it is e(|ually 
important and useful Ijy vii-tue of its licing, in effect, topograpliical. Tlit' 
Dravidian speaking [)e(q)le numlxu' (>8 million, and the speakers of ‘Aryan’ 
languages nearly 288 million, the two groups totalling over 295(01- over 91 
per cent) of the 818 million inhabitants of the Indian Empire. 

Most of the people included in these two groups are long-licxided (as ar(^ 
also the majority of tlie iMunda R[)eakers, wdio number nearly 4 million), for, 
with the exception of the Bengalis, tliey monopolize the most densely 
populated areas of tlie Continent. Bnt language in India, as elsewhere, is 
by no means co-extensive with Race, and the Dravidian speaking Brahuis of 
Baluchistan present no raeinl affinities whatevtu' with other Dravidians.* 

Let us examine the long-headed races of India a little more closely, 

m’ho Bmhfiifi have a ctu>halic indox of 81 -.0, and a nasal indox of 70-9. There in nothing to 
touch thin riaBnl index among o'.her .‘Dravidians, and an high a cephalic index is only approached on 
the borders of the ‘ Scytho-Dravidian ’ traot. The Brahlii stature averages 1859, 
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(i) Cephalic Index 

lu dealing with the Cephalic indices I shall adopt the following 
standards : — 

‘ Ultra-round,’ 85 and over. 

‘ Round,’ from 80 to 84*9. 

‘ Roundish,’ from 77-5 to 79*9. 

‘ Longish,’ from 75 to 77*4. 

‘ Long,’ from 70 to 75. 

Now accordingly to Risley the average indices of the tribes and ('.astcs he 
classes as ‘ Indo>Aryans ’ vary from 72*4 to 74*4, a range of two points only, 
and distinctively ‘ long A variation, or ‘ range ’ as it is called, of two points 
only, is a very narrow limit, and suggests that the Indo-Aryan group is 
extremely homogeneous. 

The ‘Dravidian’ averages, on the other hand, vary from 71*7 to 76*6, 
very nearly 5 points, and the ' Aryo-Dravidians ’ vary from 72*1 to 76*7, a 
range of 4*() points. These larger ' ranges ’ which lap over into the ‘ longish ' 
‘ intermediate ’ grade suggest racial heterogeneity and admixture -with a round- 
headed element. 

Referring now to the data furnished in Mr. Thurston’s Castes and Tribes 
(Volume I), we find a marked difference between the various linguistic groups 
of Southern India, which, be it remembered, are also topographical. I tabulate 
below the highest and lowest averages in each group : — 


Group 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Range 

Jungle Tribes 

... 72'9 

76-4 

35 

Malayalam 

... 72'.5 

7()-3 

■ 3-8 

Tamil 

... 73-0 

76-2 

3-2 

Telugu 

... iryO 

81-0 

6-;) 

Kanarese 

... 75-G 

81-7 

61 

Tulu 

... ‘78-0 

80-4 

2-4 

Marathi 

... 77-8 

82-2 

5-2 

To make the 

point clearer, T exhibit the 

averages 

of the several com- 


munities examined diagrammatically (Plate I). I have purposely excluded as 
exceptional the Badagas, Todas and Kolas of the Nilgiris. From these facts 
the following inferences are apparently Reducible. 

(1) The southern Tamil, Malayalam and ^ Jungle ’ groups present little 
internal variation, and differ little from each other. They are without excep- 
tion * long ’ or ‘ longish. ’ Other things being equal, one might think 
th^m homogeneous, but, as will be seen later, this apparent uniformity is 
deceptive. 

3 
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(2) The more northern Telugu and Kanarese groups are heterogeneous, 
and betray a strong dilution of round-headedness. None of them are truly 
‘ long they range from ' longish ' through ‘ roundish ’ io ‘ round. 

(3) The Tulus are distinctively roundish, and appear homogeneous, but 
this homogeneity also is deceptive.^ 

(4) The Marathi speaking people of the Deccan are lieterogeneous, the 
Desastha Brahmans being ‘ roundish, ’ and the lower castes distinctively 
‘ round.’ 

(2) Colour 

‘ Colour ’ Kisley has ruled out from his data, on the ground that it is 
‘ indefinite ’ (p. 13). The criteria of blondeness and brunetness in hair colour 
and eye colour, as ai)})lie.d by Kipley, are meaningless in India, as black hair 
and dark brown eyes ai‘e almost universal throughout this Continent. As for 
skin colour, it is an elusive character wdiich it is almost impossible to standar- 
dize^, and Broca’s chromatic scale has failed in practice, as no two persons can, 
a])parently, apply it with consistency. Even if a scientific gradation of skin 
colour could be arrived at, its value would be slender, foi* complexion varies 
wdth environment and habitual occupation, and children of mixed marriages, 
even children' of the same parents, vary in a way tliat defies scientific 
investigation. 

There are, however, a fenv points in this connexion which deserve notice. 

(1) There are contrasts so marked betw’cen the colour of th(‘ liigher 
castes of Southern India and the ‘ Jungle Tril)es ’ and lower castes, that they 
can only be explained as due to racial differences. 

(2) A combination of blue eyes, auburn hair and reddish blonde coin- 
plexion is met wdth on the North Wcist J^h'onticr, and grey eyes occur occa- 
sionally in Peninsular India and particularly among 

(a) Konkanasth Brahmans, 

(b) Ayyangar Brahmans, and 

(c) the people of Malaliar (Eislcy, p. Ifi). 

Unfortunately the distribution of grey eyes among the various castes of 
India has not yet been systematically investigated. 

(3) A strong feeling of social pj’estige is associated wdth a fair skin 
throughout India. This feeling is far from modern. The pride wdiich certain 
classes of Indians took in tlie fairness of their skins is noted by Herodotus, 
Ktesias and Ajuian, the latter describing them as ‘ white like the Egyptians ; 
and the very caste system itself, as the word varua indicates, is founded on 
differences of complexion. 

1 See the detailed analysen of Kapii and Vakkiliga on pp. xxxix, sq. of Castes and Tribes, 
vo). i, 

s See analyses on pp. xxxix and xliii of Castes and Tribes, vol. i. 

3 See H. G. Rawlinson, India and the Western World, pp. 21 and 31; Hdt. Ill 102. 
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(3) Statuie 

I shall adopt the following terminology : — 

‘ Tall ’a=over 170 cm. 

‘ Tailish ’=*from 165 to 169-9. 

' Shortish ’ = from 160 to 164*9. 

‘ Short ’=iindei* 160. 

Kisley’s ‘ Indo-Aryans ’ are ‘tailish’ or ‘tali’; the lowest average is 
165*8, the highest 174*8, the range is only 9 cui. His ‘ Aryo-Dravidians ’ 
are much shorter (159 to 166), the tallest ))eing practically the same as the? 
shortest ‘ Indo-Aj*yan The range is only 7 cm. 

The ‘ Hravidian ’ averages, on the other hand, range from 150*5 to 167*2, 
the variatinn Ixung J6*7 cm. This large variation confirms the inference 
drawn from the cranial index that the Dravidian ])eoples are of mixed race. 

Let us now examine the data provided by Mr. Thurston. The averages 
of the communities c(.)iuprised in each linguistic group are summarized in the 
subjoined table. 


Group. 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Eangc 

Jungle Tribes 

... 1505 

16‘2-5 

12-0 

Malayalam 

... 1530 

165-2 

• 12-2 

Tamil 

... 159-7 

165-8 

6-1 

Telugu 

... 159-9 

165-7 

5-8 

Kanarese 

... 160-B 

167-2 

6-8 

Tulii 

... 163-2 

165-7 

2-5 

Marathi 

... 160-3 

163-4 

3-1 


These averages are exhibited diagrammatically in Plate II. 

It. will be noted that the Jungle Tribes and the Malay alam speakers 
present rather wide variations, and that these variations arc incompatible 
with the homogeneity that might otlierwise be inferred from the evidence of 
the cranial index alone. The Jungle Tribes, indeed, are distinctively ‘ short 
Only two of them avc'rage over 160. The Malayalam averages start from 
the vej*y low figure 153 cm., and range right through the ‘ shortish ’ grade. 

The Tamils, Tclugus and Kanarcse, on the other hand, are all very much 
on a par. They are distinctively ‘ shortish ’ (i. c,, between 160 and 165), but 
not ‘ short ’, and overlap slightly with the ‘ tailish ’ grade. 

It would appear from the diagram that the Malayalam speakers comprise 
two racial elements, one approximating to the Jungle Tribes and the other 
to the Tamil, Tedugu and Kanarese castes. A glance at the detailed list of 
communities comprised in Mr. Thurston’s survey supports this inference. 
The only two jungle tribes that average over 160 cm. are (1) the Chenchus 
of the Nallanialais, and (2) the Malasar of Cochin and Coimbatore. The 
Chenchus are certainly a mixed race, the Malasars probably so. On the 
other hand, of seven Malayalam castes examined, three are well below 160 cm. 



and the others are well above that figure. The three * short ' Malayalam 
communities (Pulayans, Cherumans aixd Kanikars) are, as might be expected^ 
among the lowliest. There is little to distinguish them from the Jungle 
Tribes. 

(4) Nasal Index 

As already stated, Ripley rejects the evidence of facial features as 
nvorthless. Risiey, on the other hand, lays great stress on nasal index, i. e., 
the percentage proportion which the breadth of the nose bears to its length.’ 
Jt is true that variations in bi oadth of nostril are ascribed by some to climatic 
conditions, broad nostrils being unsuited for cold climates because they let too 
large a volume of cold air into the lungs (Ripley, p. ribb). It is quite likely 
that atmospheric ieiuperaturtH as well as altitude and climatic conditions 
generally, do contribute to variations in the shape of tlie nostrils, but I do not 
think that the nasal index in Southern India can be altogether ignored as a 
test of race. ■ 

'My chief reason for holding that the nasal index is a useful criterion of 
race is that the application of Mr. Thurston’s data in Southern India yields 
extraordinarily lucid and consistent results. 

I may add that, though the emphasis laid by Ripley on what ho calls 
‘social selection’ (and what Darwin calls ‘sexual selection’), in the formation 
of a racial type of beauty may be perfectly valid in Europe or America where 
marriage is voluntary, its force is seriously discounted in a country like India 
where the blissful state of matrimony is, by social opinion, compulsory. 

Risiey claims (p. 29) that social status in India can be expressed in terms 
of the nasal index, the two varying in inverse ratio. This dictum is strongly 
disputed by Mr. Enthoven, who proclaims the bankruptcy of anthropometric 
data on the ground that the nasal index would class the K')li along side the 
Konkanasth Brahman, and that the Desasth Brahman and the Kunbi would 
rank below the KolJ and tlje Lohar. 

No doul)t Risley's dic.tum cannot by itself bo sej'iously regarded as an 
infallible test, but I do not think that Mr. hlnthoven’s arguinent is conclusive, 
for it is quite possiVde that a closer examination would show that some or all 
of these c:iste groups are racially complex. The best test of the validity of a 
criterion is consistency, and I do not consider that tJie evidence so far collected 
warrants the j'ojection of the nasal index test on this ground. 

A nasal index of 85 and over is called ‘ broad of less than 70 ‘ narrow*. 

I shall sub-divide the intei'inediate class into 

(1) ‘ Narrowish ’ 70 to 74*9. 

(2) ‘ Medium * 75 to 79*9. 

(3) ‘ Broadish ’ 80 to 84-0. 

1 Risiey also took aoooimt of the Orbito-Nasal Index (p. 30), as a test of relatu^e flatness of 
face, but inch indices have not been collected in Southern India. 
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T!h0 nasal indices of Risley’s ‘ Indo- Aryans ’ vary from 66*9 to 76*2, a range 
of 14*3 ; those of ‘ Aryo-Dravidians ’ from 73-0 to 88*7, a range of 25*4. The 
Dravidian indices according to him range from 73*1 to 94*5 (range 21*4). 

Let us now examine Mr. Thurston’s data. I subjoin a tabular synopsis of 
the communal averages of his various linguistic groups, and have exhibited 
his conclusions diagrarnmatically in Plate III. 


Group. 

Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Kaqge. 

Jungle Tribes 

... 80! 

95T 

150 

Malayalam 

... 711 

81-2 

101 

Tamil 

... 72'4 

81 -.5 

9-1 

Telugu 

72-8 

80-8 

80 

Kanarese 

71-2 

79-4 

8-2 

Tulu 

... 72'2 

. 72 0 

0-4 

Marathi 

... 72'0 

75-8 

3-8 


The most striking feature of these figures is the fact that tho Jungle 
Tribes begin, where the rest leave off. It is true tliat the Malayalam, Tamil 
and Telugu speakers overlap slightly with the Jungle Tribes, but' if we omit 
^1) the Malayalam Mdkkuvans^ and Ktaikars, (2) the Tamil Iruk^s and Pallans, 
and (3) the Telugu Madigas, we are confronted with the fact that the nar- 
rowest index among the Jungle Tribes is broader than the broadest of any of 
the other Dravidian groups, which are either ‘ medium ’ or ‘ narrowish.’ 

It is hardly necessary to discuss in detail the individual castes covered by 
Mr. Thurston’s Survey, but it should be noted that the Nayars and Tiyans 
of Malabar, the Tamil Vellalars, Agamudaiyans and (pastoral) Idaiyans, the 
Telugu Kapus, Balijas and (pastoral) Gollas, and all the Kanarese, except 
the Bedar-Boya (hunter) group, the Toreya fishermen and the outcastc Holeya, 
are ‘ narrowish and that these ‘ narrowish ’-nosed castes are numerically 
large, and socially of relatively high status. 

It would be hazardous in the face of these facts to contend that the nasal 
index is of no significance as a criterion of race. 

Let us now recapitulate briefly 

(1) Mr. Thurston’s survey discloses the fact that the majority of the 
speakers of Dravidian languages belong to a long-headed race, ‘ shortish ’ in 
stature, and with ' narrowish ’ noses, very variable skin colour and wavy hair. 

(2) The Tamil and Malayalam groups contain a number of castes 
which approximate to another long-headed race typified in the Jungle Tribes, 
^ short ^ in stature, and with ^ broad’ or ‘ultra-broad’ noses, and dark skins. 
Their hair, as a matter of fact, tends towards curliness, but, be it noted, it is 
never of the ‘peppercorn’ woolliness which characterizes the true Negro or 

^ The exceptionally wide range in the cranial and nasal indices and in the stature of the Lltlkku- 
v«ttiriuggeBts that they are racially oompotite^ 
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Negrito. The tendency to ' broad ’ noses is evident in some of the lovi^er 
castes among the Telugu and Kanarese groups. 

(8) The Telugu, Kanarese and Tulu groups are diluted with a 
round-headed racial element of unknown origin, but probably akin to the 
Bengalis on the one hand and the people of Sind on the other. So far as 
the evidence goes, this round-headed element is ‘ shortish ’ in stature, of 
‘ narrowish ’ nose, and not particularly dark. 

It is probable that each of these three racial elements is complex and 
• ‘ intermediate ’ in character. 

The round-headed element is probal)ly dei’ived from more than one 
source. Its distribution indicates that it is a foreign and relatively late 
intrusion. Round-headedness is not a fundamental featun', of the Dravidians, 
and we need not waste time in looking for ‘ Dravidian Origins ’ in a round- 
headed people. 

The short, dark^ broad-nosed race of long-heads, on the contrary, was 
almost certainly in occupation of South India at an earlier date than the 
great mass , of the Dravidians. Its relegation^ to hills and jungles, and its 
abject serfdom when in contact with other Dravidians, are conclusive on this 
point. It is tempting to ascribe to them kinship with soine pigmy, frizzly- 
haired Negrito race, such as the Andamanese, but unfortunately the Anda- 
manese are distinctively round-headed. It is certain that the earliest 
substratum of humanity in Eastern Seas was a short, dark, ‘peppercorn-’ 
haired race ; the now extinct Tasmanians were of this type, and there are 
traces of it among the Melanesians. But it would be unwise to dogmatize, 
and the safest coarse seems to be to regard the Jungle Tribes of South India 
as an ‘intermediate’ race (in Ripley’s sense of the word), and to call them 
‘ Pre- Dravidians.' 

‘ Pre-I)i'avidians ’ I call them advisedly, and not ‘ Proto-Dravidians,’ 
because I believe that the whole trend of ethnological investigation in South 
India has been pervei’tcd by the failure of anthro{)ologi8tB to discriminate 
between the two perfectly distinct long-headed racial elements comprised in 
the Dravidian speaking people. This fundamental duality is the pivot on 
which the hypothesis I am about to formulate hinges. 

Hitherto it has been customary to regard the South Indian Jungle Tribe 
as the pure type of Dravidian. Prof. Deniker, foj’ instance (Races of Man, 
pp. 410-11), speaks rather offensively of ihe ‘ five half-civilized Dravidian 
peoples,’ the TeJugus, Kanaras, Malayalam, Talus and Tamils, and classes 
them with the Jungle Tribes and ‘ Kolarians ’ as one race under the head of 
‘ Melano-Indians ' {ih. 408). Eisley himself lumps together the Tamil and 
Malayalam castes and the Jungle Tribes of Madras, the ‘Moormen’ of 
Ceylon, the Bhils of Rajputana and the Munda-speaking people of Western 
Bengal, as if they were ail one homogeneous Dravidian Race. The Sholaga 
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(Plate XXXIII) and the Kadir (Plate XXXIV) he figures as ‘ Pure Dravidians,’ 
and he names the Male Paharia, the Paniyan, the Munda and the Oraon as 
* typical Dravidians/' 

Now it is quite true that the Munda and Dravidian-speaking Hill Tribes 
of the ‘Central Belt’ do bear a striking physical resoinblance to the Hill 
Tribes of Southern India. Whether they are racially identical docs not 
concern my present contention. Probably they arc. But two facts remain of 
no small importance : — 

(1) That a nasal organ of greater breadth than length is not. 
characteristic of the great mass of the Dravidian-speaking population of 
South India, except among the lowest castes ; 

(2) That the typical Jungle Tribe of South India docs not speak a 
typical Dravidian tongue, but a grotesque caricature of it. 

In other words the main ethnic, stratum of Southern India does not 
consist of the broad-nosed, ‘ ultra-shoit,’ Jungle Tj'ibe element,* though it is 
sometimes diluted with it. The typical Dravidian is long-headed, ‘shortish’ 
in stature, and possessed of a ‘ narrowish ’ nose. 

To what races of mankind do these ‘shortish,’ ‘ narrowish ’-nosed long- 
heads belong. They are closely analogous to Uisloy’s so .called ‘ Aryo- 
Dravidians’ of the United Provinces. But to say this is not to answer the 
question, though it is certainly curious that Risley, in recognizing a racial 
duality in the United Provinces, failed to see tliat his own data ))ointed to a 
closely analogous duality in his Dravidians. 1 have suggested at tlie outset 
of this, section of my paper that Prof, Ripley’s World Maps of Plair-Texture 
and Cranial-Indices indicate a priori that tJie Peo))les of India ar(^ akin to one 
or other of the two long-headed Races of Europe^ To the Nordic Jtace the 
Dravidians assuredly do not belong ; their ‘ sliortish ’ staturt^ and the 
evidence of blondeness is against such a theory. If there be anything in 
Professor Ripley’s arguments, the Dravidians should claim kinship with the 
Mediterranean Bace. 


IV. The Heliolithic Culture 

I have formulated my hypothesis, but I am fully aware that the 
anthropometric evidence available is too slender to bear its weight unaided. 

In defiance of the proprieties of scientific enquiry, I shall now proceed to 
look for facts to fit the theory. Several obvious cultural links between South 
India and the Mediterranean area at once rush to one's mind ; serpent worship/^ 
for instance (the sacred serpent was reverenced alike in ancient Egypt and in 

A Mr. ThurstOD, bo it noted, was under no deluiione on this subject. Bae Castes and Tribes^ 

p* Iv. 

> Note also the complete similarity between the caduoeus of Hermes and the intertwined cobras 
on the stelae to be seen in almost every Indian village, 



Mediterranean Crete), or the cult of the Mother Goddess, presiding deity of 
every Dra vidian village, consortless like the Great Mother of the Gods, Ma or 
Ammas as she was called, in Asia Minor, proto-type of the Magna Deum 
Mater, whose cult, with that of Isis (also a Mother), at one time dominated the 
Roman Empire ; or the worship of stocks and stones, carved and uncarved, the 
bane alike of Muhammad and of the Prophets of Israel; or the east-and-west 
orientation of churches and temples; religious ceremonies connected with 
boundiiries ; votive offerings, a little model of eye or limb from one who is 
stricken with disease, or a ship from a storm-tossed mariner (Marseilles), or 
the wealth of a woman’s hair ; fear of the Evil Eye and prophylactics against 
it,' blue beads round the pony’s neck, the symbols of the horn and the crescent ; 
the written or recited spell; ithyphallic dummies to guard the crops (Egypt); 
drums, trumpets, bells and obscene vituperation to scare evil spirits on occasions 
that should be auspicious ; the coin placed in the mouth of a corpse ; the 
ceremonial use of red ochre ; blood sacrifice and the common sacrificial meal ; 
the garlanding of the victim and the victim’s shiver, a necessary prelude to its 
death-blowy alike in the cult of Apollo and that of Mari-amman ; the sacred 
beasts of the Egyptian temples, vultures, monkeys, crocodiles, geese, carp, 
tortoises, etc., i-n short a most comprehensive menagerie ; bull-baiting; games, 
such as ‘ cat’s cradle,’ or pachis, the proto-type of back-gammon ; matrilinear 
succession {marumakhattdyam) recorded by Herodotus (I. 173) of the ancient 
Lycians ; asceticism, relic w^orship, belief in the transmigration of souls ; 
lucky and unlucky numbers; there is not one of these cultural facts which is 
not common to Dravidian India and the Mediterranean Race, and the list seems 
inexhaustible. But I need not weary you by protracting this enumeration, 
for I find that the work of establishing cultural I'elationsliip between South 
India and the Mediterranean has already been done for me by far abler brains. 

At the meeting of the British Association at Manchester in September, 
1915, a discussion was inaugurated by Professor G. Elliot Smith on the Influ- 
ence of Ancient Egyptian CAvilizationon the World's Culture. Professor Elliot 
Smith puts forward four theses : — 

(1) That the ancient civilizations of India, Further Asia, the Malay 
Archipelago, Oceania and America owe their essential elements to mariners, 
whose oriental migrations began with commercial intercourse between India 
and the Eastern Mediterranean about 800 b. o. 

(2) That the culture spread by these mariners was derived mainly from 
Egypt of the XXIst Dynasty (c. 1100 b. c.). and partly also from 

(a) The Phoenician civilization of the Eastern Mediterranean, 

(b) East Africa and the Soudan, 

(c) Arabia, 

id) Babylonia. 

1 See especially Folk-Lore, 1908, pp. 211-24. 
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(3) That the civilization of Burma, Indonesia, the eastern littoral of Asia 
and Oceania was in turn modified l)y Indian infliuinces. 

(4) That this complex stream of culture, with additions from Indonesia, 
Melanesia and Polynesia, as well as from China and Japan, for many centuries 
‘ played upon ’ the Pacific littoral of America and there, ‘planted the germs, 
of pre-Colombian civilization. 

Now with these theses themselves I have no immodiato concern, but the 
facts put forward in support of them arc of startling int(?rest. I must quote 
the Professor's own words, for his summary admits of no abridgement. 

‘ The reality of these migrations and this sprt'iid of euliure is siibstantdalod 
(and dated) liy the remarkable collection of extraordinary j)ractices and 
fantastic beliefs wliich tliese ancient marinei*s tlisti‘ibiit(‘il along a well- 
defined route from the Eastern Mediterjanean to AmruJea. They were 
responsilde for stimulating the inhabitants of iln^ coasts, aJong a groat 
part of their extensive itinerary ; 

(1) ‘ to adopt the practice of mummification, clr.-iraidei’izcd by a variety of 
methods, but in (^,very place with remarkable identities of tt‘.chni(]iie and assiVaa- 
tod ritual, including the use of incense and libations, a funerary l)ier and boat, 
and certain peculiar views regarding the treatment of the head, the practice of 
remodelling the features and th(3 use of statues, the possibility erf liringing the 
dead to life, and the wanderings of the dead and its adventures in the under 
world ; 

(2) ‘ to build a great variety of megalithic monuments conforming to certain 
well defined ty^ies, which present essentially identical features throughout a 
considerable extent or even the wJiolc of tlie long itinerary, and in association 
with these monuments, identical traditions, beliefs and customs; 

(3) ‘ to make idols, in connexion with whicli wcu*e associated ideas 
concerning the possibility of human beings or animals living in stones, and of 
the petrifaction of men and women, the story of th(3 dcfliige, of tine, divine 
origin of kings, wlio are generally the children of the sun or of the sky, and 
of the origin of the chosen people from incestuous unions; 

1 4) ‘ to worship the sun, and to adopt in reference to tliis deity a complex 
and arbitrary symbolism, representing an incongruous grouping of a serpent 
in conjunction wii^h the sun’s disc, ccjuipp(‘d witli a hawk’s wings, often 
associated also with serpent wov diij», or in otlu'r cases, the. belief in a relation- 
ship with or descent from serpents; 

(5) ‘ to adopt t1ie practices of circumcision, tattooing, massage, piercung 
and distending the ear-lobules, artificial deformation of the skull, and perba[)a 
trephining, dental mutilations and perforating the lips and nose ; 

(6) ‘ to practise weaving linen, and in some cases also the use of Tyrian 
purple, pearls, precious stones and metals and conch-sliell trumpets, as well as 
the curious beliefs and superstitions attached to the latter; 

4 
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( 7 ) ‘ to adopt certain definite metallurgical methods, as well as 
mining ; 

(8) ‘ to use methods of intensive agriculture, associated with the use of 
terraced irrigation, the artificial terraces being retained with stone walls ; 

(9) ‘ to adopt certain phallic ideas and practices ; 

(10) ‘to make use of the st^asUka symbol, and to adopt the idea that stone 
implements are thunder-teeth or thunderbolts, and tlie beliefs associated with 
this conception ; 

(11) ‘ to use the boomerang ; 

(12) ‘ to hold certain beliefs regarding the heavenly twins ; 

(13) ‘to practise couvadc ; and 

(14) ‘to display a special aptitude for and skill and daring in maritime 
adventures, as well as to adopt a number of curiously arbitrary features in 
boat building.’ 

Thanks to the courtesy of I’rofessor Elliot Smith and of Mr. W. J. Perry, 
who is collaborating with him, I am in possession of a wealth of evidencv* 
in support of their contentions, and, incidentally, of my hypotliesis. But it is 
hopeless within the limits of this paper to discuss them. Each one of the 
fourteen headings requires at least a separate monograph, if not a separate 
volume. 

Some of the most important links in the chain I have indicated in 
Map, which is based on three maps published in the Manchester Memoirs 
(Volumes 59 and GO) and sliows the geograpliical distribution of the following 

items : — 

(1) Terraced Irrigation. (7) Head-defonnatioii. 

(*2) Megalithic monuments. (8) Ear-piercing. 

(3) Mummification. (9) Legends of a Deluge. 

(4) Sun-worship. (10) Tattooing. 

(5) The Svastika. (11) The Cotcvade. 

(6) Serpent- w^orship. 

It must be admitted that some of this evidence has but a very indistinct 
bearing on South India. The cult of the ‘ Heavenly Twins for instance, is 
conspicuous by its absence, though it appears in the Asvins of tlic Big Veda, 
and is perhaps suggested the Dyads, or dual deities, of the Vedic Hymns. The 
South Indian evidence for the preservation of the dead by mnmmificatioD is 
defective, though funeral rites 3 deld a host of analogies with the West. T])(' 
evidence tovcouvade in India is confined to a very few communities, ^ and it can- 
not, therefore, be described as characteristic. Circumcision among Hindus is con- 
fined to a section of the Kallars, and is also recorded of the Bedars of Mysore, 
botb^military castes. It is an open question whether the practice should not 


1 Thurston, Ethnographic Notes, pp. 647 -.M, 
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be ascribed to Muhammadan influence, in the case of the Kallars to the 
Madura Sultanate which followed Malik Kafur’s invasion in the fourteenth 
century, and in the case of the BMars to Haidar Ali. As for the Boomerang 
the use of which is confined to the Kallars and Maravas of the South, and the 
Kolis of Gujarat, evidence is wanting to show that the weapons used in India 
and those used in Egypt, Australia and Arizona arc of common origin. 

The analogies between the Egyptian pylon and the Dravidian gnpxiram 
or between the Babylonian ziggurat and the Dravidian vim&mm, ^ areop^n to 
two objections ; in the first place there is a most disconcerting chronological 
lacuna between the date of the earliest Dravidian gojniram or vhndnam and 
the latest alleged proto-type; in the second phice the evolution of g'puram 
and xnmdrum has bren very satisfactorily accounted for by Eergusson and 
othei's on indigenous lines. On the othei* hand, it must be admitted that the 
rigorous exclusion of the arch from the religious architecture of Egypt, 
Greece and India alike is most suggestive. 

Again some of the customs cited by Professor Elliot Smith arc of such 
universal distribution among both Negroid and Mongolian peoples, to say 
notliing of the ‘Intermediate ’ races, that tlioy seem to prove little more than 
that mankind was originally of one blood, a conclusion of no interest for our 
[)resent purpose. 

Leaving these minor points out of consideration, we find, in association 
with Megalithic Monuments throughout the wofld, a ‘ culture complex ’ the 
most characteristic features of which are 

(1). Sun Worship, (2) Serpent Worship, (3) Phallic Worship, (4) the 
Worship of Sacred Stones, both carven and plain, and (5) Terraced Cultivation, 
togetlier with such [)raciices as tattooing, eaj‘-piercing, the use of the 
Svadika and of Bhell-frumpets, a superstitious regard for the sailctity of the 
human head, an aptitude for navigation, and a mass of rites and beliefs too 
numerous to detail. 

This Megalithic, or ‘ Heiiolithic ’ (‘ Sun-and-Stone '), Culture seems to 
preserve remarkably consistent uniformity, and it seems to underlie the ancient 
culture of Egypt, Mesopotamia, Sabaean Arabia, Crete, Asia Minor, Persia, 
Greece, and Eome, and if the evidence adduced by Professor Elliot Smith be 
accepted, it has girdled the world. 

It must, however, be admittou tliat the iua[)s themselves, which illustrate 
so graphically the distribution of this Mediteri’anean culture are apt to be a 
little misleading. ‘ Mercator’s Projection it is needless to point out, grossly 
exaggerates the superficial area of the higher latitudes, and minimizes those of 
the equatorial regions. Then, again, it so happens that the bulk of the symbols 
in the maps cluster in the regions where population is densest, and consequently 


1 See Khys Davids, Buddhist Indich p. 70. 
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most mixed. Again, it may be argued with some truth, that the distribution 
shown in the maps is contined to the seaboard, and that it therefore merely 
represents the distribution o f a maritime culture, which, from its very nature, 
is more continuous and moic coherent than inland cultures can possibly be. 

The last criticism, of course, supports Professor Elliot Smith’s argument, 
so long as that airgument is confined to ‘ Cultural Drift ’ only, but I would at 
this point ask the (juestion, ‘ is it possible for the migrations of a few mariners 
to affect tlu? customs of indigenous peoples as deeply and minutely as the 
evidence indicjites? * 

I coni‘(‘ss I am rattier sceptical as to the soundness of the view that the 
period of migrations can be definitely dated. Professor Elliot Smith gives the 
date about 800 r>. c. as the beginning of the great migrations, he contends that 
the cairiors were Phoenicians, and he traces the culture wliich they disseminate 
to Egypt of ih(,'. XXIsi ].>y.nasiy (about 1100 to 950 n. c.,) ‘ not earlier \ 

1 am not for a ‘moment questioning the statement that the influence of 
Eg^Vpt of the XXIst Dynasty can be traced in Eastern Seas, and the 
expansion of commerce after 800 m c. between India and, at least, Babylonia 
is entirely r consistent witli tlie authoritative conclusions of Mr. J. Kennedy 
(J.Ii.A.S., 1898). But I cannot help thinking tliat tlie world-wide manifesta- 
tions of tl'iis Heliolithic Culture are too complex, too [)rofound, and loo in- 
timately domestic, to be the work of a few generations of Phoenician trjiders. 
I believe that the ‘ Drift ' w^is not mer(dy ‘ Cultural ‘ but also ‘ Racial and 
that the eastward extension of the Heliolithic Culture is duo to continuous 
eastward expansion of the Mediterniuean Race, not necessarily by sea only, 
but perhaps also l)y land, .and flating back, not merely to 800 b. c. or the 
XXIst Dynasty, but possibly right away to llie middle of the Neolithic 
Age, when the tasti' for constructing Stone Monuments first made its appear- 
ance in the Meditci'ranean area. 

1 confess tliat tins vienv is inspired largely by thosf' resemldances between 
Dravidian and iMediierranean Culture whicli I have sketchily I'ecounted, and 
which Pj-ofessor ICliot Smith has not consid('red. T amldassed, in fact, by the 
Indian (‘vidence, and I limit my gcjuualizHtion to South India. The exten- 
sion of the Heliolithic Cullure, to the far (iast and across the Pacific, and the 
part played by Lidia therein is a fascinating subject which I hope to examine 
more, closely on some future occasion, in the light of Dr. iLvers’ great work on 
the Melanesians. Tlic ‘ Drift as it went eastward, was jirobably increasingly 
‘ Cultural b decre'.;isingly ‘Racial for I notice that the anthropometric data 
of the Pacific shores of America yield very different results to those of India. 
Links between India and the Pacific Islands undoubtedly exist, not only in 
the Austronesian languages, but also in the use of arecanut and betel, in thf^ 
classificatory system of relationships and in the practice of burying in a sitting 
posture, But J must refrain from further comment. 
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The Mediterranean Bace itself is, according to Kipley, of ‘secondary 
origin, and it has many branches or sub-races, of more or less mixed blood, and 
of many tongues. I have little doubt that several such sub-races exist in 
India, but their fundamental unity, if proved, should account for many things. 
The round-headed and broad-nosed elements in the Di avidian population are 
of little moment. The resemblances between Dravidian India and the 
Mediterranean area are too numerous and essential to be ign(jred. I think 
Professor Elliot Smith will prove a good deal moio than he intended to pi'ove ; 
the evidence he adduces points to the identity of the iJravidians with the 
Mediterranean Kace. 


V. Who were the Aryas ? 

But if the main body of the peoples of India are of one blood with the 
Mediterranean Eace, who were tlu! Aryas,' who introducal the Aryan langu- 
ages ? 

The linguistic evidence seems in indicahs a succession of migrations 
through the Kabul Valley, spread over u great length of time. It is iirh-rred 
that there were two series of migrations, the later arrivals entering the Punjab 
‘ like a wedge ’, and forcing their way through the earlier settlers to the 
(faugetic Doab, to the Mudhija-desa or ‘ Sacred Middle Ijand,' where thev 
formed the nucleus of Sanskrit culture. The modern Aryan vernacnlars, 
however, are not derived from Sanskrit, lait they and it have a common origin. 
The languages of the earlier settlers dis[)lac('(i by the Midlanders are known 
as the languages of the ‘ Outer Baud.’ 

The Midlanders expanded from Madhija-desu, or A>'ijd-vurt<(, as it came 
to he called, and took with them their language. The further from Iheir 
centre, the weakei- the influence of the Midland language, and the stronger 
that of the ‘ Outer Band ’ till the traces of the Midland speech disaj^pear 
altogether. The langnages of the ‘ Outer Band ’ are more closely related to 
each other than any one of them is to the language of tlu' Midland. Later 
on the peoples of the ‘ Outer Band ' expanded in their tnrn, and we find 
Marathi in the south, and Bengali, Oriya and Assamese in the east, <[uite 
unaffected by the speech of the Midland. 

In the extreme west and north-west, on the other hand, is another 
group of Aryan languages, which are supposed to represent the earliest influx 

1 The word Ary a moaiia ‘ K insmen according to So-nsJuit Liter atxue^ p. 152, uo 

‘ Noble as is commonly supposed. 

9 The country between the Himalaya and the Vindhya mountains, extending from the easier* 
to the western sea waa called Aryd-varta. 

Madhya-desa vvas that part of Anjd-varta which lies between the same two monntaiii ranges, 
and is bounded on the east by Allahabad, and on the west by the p.lacc where the river Saraswati 
loses itself in the sand. 

Professor Eapson, Ancient lndia^ p- 50~J. 
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of all, a ‘ spill through the passes, of the ‘ Ai7ans ' before they were differen- 
tiated into their Indian and Iranian branches. The influence of these earlier 
languages formerly extended to the western Punjab and Lower Sind, and 
is still traceable on the Lower Indus, though tlioy now survive only between 
the Ihinjab and the Plindu Kush. These earlier settlers were despised by the 
true ‘ Indu-Aryans Their languages arc very archaic and closely akin to 
Vedic.^ 

So much for the linguistic evidence and the theories founded thereon. 
Let us now turn to the earliest document wo have of the Vedic ‘ Aryas the 
Big Veda. 

The Aryas of the liig Veda vveie setthd iji the Ihmjah. Tliey know 
nothing of India outside the Punjab. It was only at ilie very end of the Eig- 
Vedic [)eriod that they spread as far :ls tJie Jumna, and the Lauges is only 
mentioned twice. Their southward moveinent did Jiot exlc'ud beyond the 
point where* the rivers of the Ihinjab unite with the Jucliis. The ocean 
wa^ apparently unknown, except by lieai'say. The Vindhyas and the Narmada 
are nowhere named. 

The Yajur Veda marks a complete cliange. 'rhe centre of i)olitical 
gravity has siiifted altogetlier from the Punjab, and is to be found {a) in the 
land of the Kurus (tlie oa.stern portion of the t)hiin whi(,‘h lies between the 
Sutlej and the diiniua), and (b) in the land of the Panchalas, the Doab 
between the Jumna and the Ganges. 

In discussing the question who were the Aryas, I do not think it is neces- 
sary to follow up further the history of the Middle Land, or to attempt to 
correlate the linguistic evidence*, with tliat of Vedic Literature. It is evident 
that a very large chi'onological gap must be allowed for between tlie Big Veda 
and the Yajur Veda, and it is equally certain that the .Big Veda was not 
comi)iled in a day, but covers a period ol several generations, or perhaps 
centuries. The key to the origin of the ' Aryas ’ must, therefore, be looked 
for m the Big Veda. 

It would be difficult deliberate]}' to invent a contrast more striking than 
that between the culture of the Aryas of the Big V^eda and the Brahrnanic 
culture which we have come to regard as typical of India. 

The Aryas of the Big Veda, like .so many of the militant races of history, 
were prijnarily a pastoral i)eople. Cattle-breeding was their chief economic 
interest, apart from wa)*, and agriculture was but a vsecondarv consideration. 
They knew nothing of irrigation or of rice. As is usual with pastoral peoples, 
domesticated cattle were held sacred, and milk was their chief article of diet ; 
but cattle were killed and eaten on ceremonial occasions; the slaughter of 
kiue was a feature of the wedding ritual. The cow was the economic unit of 

I The foregoing account is based on the Imperial Gazetteer, vol. i, pp. 361-78. 
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value, as it was in barbarous Europe, and still is in savage Africa Cattle 
raiding was the favourite juodc of getting rich. 

Horses were essential for the war chariots, the chief arm in warfare, but 
the art of riding was unknown. Chariot-racing was a favourite pastime 
The horse sacrifice was the most efficacious of all the public Kacrificos, and 
this survived till late liistoric times. Tlie elephant and the tiger are never 
mentioned. 

Ordinarily the Aryas of the Kig Veda wore boards' though tlie tonsorial 
art was occasionally resorted to. Their garinoiits were of woven sheep's wool, 
their ornaments of gold ; silver is never named. The.ii' weapons won* pre- 
sumably of copper, for there seems little doubt that (which means reddish) 
was not iron, and tliere is no evidence that tlie Arvas knew of bronze.-^ In 
war they wore coats of mail and metal liclmets; their weapons were hows 
and arrows, spears and axes, but swords apparently wore not used. 

The political unit was the tribe (java) whieli consisted of Of gronji of 
settlements (I’is*), which (‘nmprised groups of villages (gravia), (xovcu'nmeTft 
was rnonarcliical, each ti’ibe luiving its own ltdjd, sometimes hereditary, 
sometimes elected, whose power was limited by the tribal asseml)ly’(,sur7/e/7/). 
On the eve of battle, and on otlier imjiortant occasions, the king hims(df 
offered sacrifices on behalf oftlu^ people. There was no hereditary juiesthood, 
though sometimes the sacrific(‘s wen' performed for tlie king by a domestic 
cliaplain called piirohii. The position of the wift‘ was one of lionour, and she 
shared with her husband the perfojinance of saciiiice. She exercised control, 
not only over servants and slaves, lait also ovei* the unmarric'd brothers 
and sisters of her husliand. Post-pulx'rty marriage ajipears to have been 
usual, and girls might without n^proach remain unmarried and grow old i 
their father’s house.'* The veto on widow nmuirriagi' was unknown. ^ 

It would be hard to paint a picture of Society moi'e ‘ un-Indian’ than 
this, but when we turn to I'eligion the contrast becomes still more bewildoj*- 
ing. 

The religion of the Kig Veda is clearly composite, and seems to be in a 
condition of rapid disintegration. That Vedic Theology was in unstable equi» 
librium follows, I think, necessarily from the ‘ indefiniteness of outline and 
the lack of individuality ’ which ‘ mark the Vedic conception of the Gods.’ 
Many of tlie (diaracteristics of the several deities are interchangcabliy and 
thciir delineation is utterly wanting in c(msistency. ‘ Certain great cosmical 
functions are predicated of nearly every leading deity individually .... 


' Be3o Hall, JEgca'<i Archaeology ^ p. 242. 

* Philo logically as Latin ‘ bronze and German eisen (EagUsli ‘iron'). This itRelf 
proves that the word has been transferred from one metal to the other. 

^ This account is extracted from Professor Macdonoll’s Sanskrit Literature, 

* Risfey, p. 192. 



Nearly a dozen gods are described as having created the two worlds, and 
rather more ai‘e said to have produced the sun, to have placed it in the sky 
or to have prepared a i)ath for it. Four or five are also spoken of as having, 
spread out the earth, the sky or the two worlds. Several . . . are lord of all 
that moves aud is statiouaj-y ’ (A. A. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, p. 16). But 
I need not olabomte on this theme. Such fluid theology could have little 
])ei’nianeTu*o. 

As lV,)r its com[)osite character, it is obvious that in the Kig Veda a num- 
ber of distinct cults, or groups of cults, appear to be commingled. For in- 
stanc(‘ ; 

(I) an Eai'th-and-Sky C’lilt (Dyaus. — Prithivi); 

2) a Skv-dod (Varima) ; 

[n] Cults of Atuiosplici'ic PJienomemi ; e.g., Indi'a and the Mariits (Storm- 
Gods) ; Ahiyu, the 'Wind God ; Parjany.'i, the Kairi God ; Uslias the Dawn; 
Pudra, a composite deity enbbodying scvei*a] of tlie ujort^ awe-inspiring aspects 
of Nature , 

(4) five dillercmt Sun Gfxls; Mitra, Sniya, Savitri, Pushan, Vishnu ; 

(5) a, Fii’e Cult (Agni); 

(()) the Cult of an intoxicating beverage called Soma; 

(7) Cults of Mountains and Kivc'.rs ; 

(8; Cults of Animals, Plants and Inanimate Objects; 

(9) Cults of S[)ii;its hcnoficent and malevolent (angels and devils) ; 

(10) Cults of Ileroes and Saints ; 

(II) Cults of Creator Deities, Prajaj^ati, Visva-Karma ; 

(1*2) the Cult of Ancestors {Pitris) and of Varna the God of Death. 

How much of this congeries has survived into Brahmanic Hinduism 
Almost nothing in its Vedic form, at least as a living cult, except perhaps the 
worship of Ancestors and Saints. It is true that traces of animal and plant 
worsliip ar(^. abundantly found ill modern India, but unfortunately the A^edic 
Flora and Fauna dilTored materially from that of India. Spirit cults exist, but 
the Spirits now worshipped differ materially from those of the. Pig Veda. 

It is true that V\vi^ Woi’ship and Sun Worship arc' important ingredients 
in Hindu ritual, and Iridra, Vayu and Yama in legend, but as cults they no 
longer exist. 4 ho cult of the river Sarasvati has been transformed into the cult 
of a Goddc'.ss of Tjearning, consort of the post-Vedic Brahma. The intoxi- 
cating Soma somehow ])ecame identified with the Moon. Vishnu survives in 
name, but in the Pig Vc'.da he is of quite minor importance ; his three strides 
and his general benericent temperament are Vedic, but the story of his Avatars 
and his symbol the chank shell were then imknowm. Pudra, also a minor 
deity in the Rig Ved i, is the proto-type of Siva, hut most of the conceptions 
associated wdth Siva are post-Vedic. accretions. As for Brahma the Qi-eator, 
Subrahinanya, Vignesvara, Lakshrai, Parvati, Hanuman and other members 
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of the Hindu Pantheon, the Aryas of the Big Veda knew nothing of them. 
Even Metempsychosis and the doctrine of Karma find no place in the Rig 
Veda, and, perhaps the most significant point of all, the very idea of sacrifice 
seems fundamentally difil’erent, for Vedic sacrifice is a ‘ gift ’ to the god, wdiereas 
in the sacrifices of Brahmanic Hinduism, as in that of the Dravidians, the 
idea of ‘ communion ’ with divinity seems paramount. . 

One fact stands out clearly in all this chaos. Hinduism, whatever its origin, 
owes very little to the Aryas. But what was this very ‘ un-Indian ’ culture 
that brought to India the Aryan tongues ? Let us se(‘k an analogy in the West. 

In the Aegean area, centring in Crete, a wond(irful civilization ran its 
course concurrently, and occasionally in contact, wdth the civilization of Egypt, 
from the Neolithic Age to nearly the end of the second millenium B.e. The 
Minoan civilization enjoyed a period of great prosperity in the sixteenth and 
fifteenth centuries which ended in about 1400 B.c.^wdth the sack of the 
capital Knossos. The fourteenth and thirteenth centuries were a period of 
turmoil and disaster. Hostile hordes began to press in from the •noj.’th. 
Egypt herself has to face invasions in about 1225 and again about 1200 b.(^ 
The first onset was repulsed by Meneptali, the second by Eameseifi III. The 
names of the invading hosts recorded in Egyptian inscriptions suggest their 
identification with Sardinians, Sikels, Achaeans, Lycians and l^truscans, and 
in the second onset, which moved through Asia Minor and Syria, and desolated 
the Hittite Empire on its way, we find Philistines and Danai. It is interesting 
to note, however, that some of the hostile peoples fought in the ranks of the 
Egyptian army, just as the Barbarians of Central Europe took service in the 
army of the Roman Empire. From the death of Raineses HI (c. 1105) till the 
seventh century B.c. an age supervened as dark as the Dark Ages in Western 
Europe which followed the fall of Rome, and our knowledge f)f the history of the 
Aegean area is almost blank. At the end of this period the Ai’yan-speaking Hel- 
lenes emerged, ‘ united in blood and speech, religion and customs ’ Hdt VIII. 144, 
cf. Enc. Brit., s. v. Greece, p. 444) in sharp antithesis to ‘ Barbarians ’. 

Fortunately we possess in the Iliad and Odyssey tw'o lucid documents 
■ which throw a flood of light on this dark transition period. 

It has been customary to speak of the besiegers of Troy as ‘ Greeks ’ or 
‘Hellenes.’ The term is misleading and involves a petitio principii. The 
words ‘ Hellas ’ and ‘ Hellenes ’ are never used by Homer as general terms for 
what we call ‘ Greece ' and ‘ Greeks ; ’ the term he uses is ‘ Achaeans.' ^ 

1 I extract the following from Liddlo and Scott ; — 

Bellas.— 

1. A city of Theasaly (II. 2. G88.) 

2. All that part of Thessaly in which the Myrmidons dwelt (also called Phthiotis). 

3. Northern Greece, as opposed to Peloponnesus. (Od. 1. 344 ; 4. 72G, etc.) 

Hellen. — (2) The Hellenes of Homer are the Thessalian tribe of which Hellen was the reputed 
chief. II. 2.684 (therefore Aristarchus rejected the line ol II. 2. 530 in which the Greek® are 
called Pauheilenes). Cf. Hos. Op. 520, 

5 
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The Achaeans of Homer tenanted part of the area covered by the Aegean 
civilization. It is pretty certain that they had a hand in its overthrow. 
It is equally certain that they did not destroy utterly this civilization, but they 
assimilated it in much the same way as the Normans assimilated the culture 
of Sicily and France. ^ 

It is very clear that the Achaeans felt no prejudice towards the peoples 
they had sulqugat.ed : theiv. is nothing in Homer corresponding to the contempt 
of the classical Gree ks for ‘ Barbarians. Moreover, tliere is reason to believ(‘ 
that tlie Trojans themselves were of the same stock as the Achaeans. Mi*. 
Walter Leaf points out that all Homeric Heroes Iracc their ])edigrees to sonu^ 
god or other, and that tlieso [)edigrees do not go back more? than two or three 
generations. He suggests tliat when an Achaean chieftain is made son of Zeus 
it is hecaaiso he lias no more authentic lineage to show ; and that a son of Zens 
means in fact a self-made uian.*^ In other words the Achaeans w^ere soldiers 
of fortune wfio had entered the reloponiiosus two generations or so before 
tliQ Trojan "War. 

I need not describe in detail tln^ Achaean Chilture, but a word is necessary 
on their Rtdigion. Homer names two Vedic deities : 

(1) Zeus^ = Dyaus, the Sky-God, but in Homer his position as j)aramoimt 
deity and 'All Father ’ is utterly diliei*ent from the insignificant position he 
occupies in the Rig Veda ; 

(2) Eos = Ushas, th(' Dawn, named freely enougli, but never the direct 
recipient of worship. 

There is little doubt that the Achaean Zeus has appropriated a large 
heritage from the pre- Achaean cults of the Aegean area. As for tlie other 
High Gods of Olympus, tiuw- are the same as tlie Higli Gods of Classical 
Greece. But there is a curious antagonism among tlie Homeric gods, which 
indicates that the process of syncretism, though advanced, was not complete. 
For instance, Aphrodite, Ares and Apollo persistently favour tlie Trojans, while 
Hera, Poseidon, Athene and Hei iaes are devoted to the cause of the Achaeans. 
The cult of Artemis certainly belongs to the Aegean, and so does that of 
Aphrodite. Both ai'e portrayed with cynical levity by Homer, Ares never be- 
came truly Hellenic. Apollo’s altitude, in spite of his Delphian origin, is 
strongly pro-Trojan, and his position in Classical Greece is probably the result 
of events that happened after the power of the Achaeans had vanished. Athene 
is plainly a virgin goddess of the Aegean type, but she is one of the first to be 
absorbed by the Achaeans ; and H(u-a too, the pi’e-Hellenic deity of Argos, is 
thoroughly Achaeanized by the time of the Trojan War.^ As for ritual, the 

1 The culture of the Achaean^ is very near the culture we call ‘Myceneari,’ if not identical 
w'ith it. 

Similarly the Romans expressed no racial antipathy towards the Carthaginians or Numidiaus* 

^ Bomer and Eistoru, pp. 12-14 and 257. 

* My authority for the above is Dr. L. R. Farnell. 
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Achaean religion had no idols, the priesthood enjoyed but little power and was 
not hereditary, temples were of little importance, prayers were simple and 
addressed direct to the gods, without ceremonial form or priestly inter- 
mediary, and sacrifice seems to have lost its ritualistic aspect; of ‘ communion ’ 
and to be of the purely ‘ du-ut-des’ type. 

The Trojan War seems to have been a last effort ; when the veil lifts again 
the Achaeans have disappeared from History. A big event, the Horiau inva- 
sion, has supervened. Though the Dorians of Lacedaciuun ‘seem to have 
assimilated less of the indigenous culture than did the Achaeans, they form 
part of a new civilization, the civilization which wccali ‘Hellenic’. Causc-s 
at which we can only guess, have infused the complex of Aryan-speakim' 
communities in the Aegean area with a sense of unity, leased on community o1' 
language, blood, and religion, and yet we find that this new cultim? embodies, 
as a whole, much more of the spirit of the cultui'e that it supplanted than did 
that of the Achaeans ; and the protagonist of Hellenic civilization, Athens 
is the very member of the Hellenic world which preserved most completely 
the traditions of the Aegean past. In Athens the leaven of a new and energe- 
tic race aroused afresh the dormant spirit of Minoan Crete. 

Does Homer afford a clue to the origin of the Aryas ? I think he does. 

It is impossible for me, in the limits of this paper, to exainino in detail 
the analogies between the culture of the Eig Veda and the culture of Homer, 
but there are a few points to which I should like to invite attention. 

(1) In about the sixteenth century b. c. there began a catastrophic move- 
ment of peoples from the north, similar in character to the wanderings which 
preceded and followed the fall of the Roman Empire in the West. The fact 
that in the fifteenth century the Mitanni, in Upper Mesopotamia, worshipped 
Gods with Rig Vedic {and Iranian) names (India, Vanina, Mithra) seems to 
imply that the movement which overthrew Miiioan civilization had some 
conne.xion with the appearance of Aryan-speakiug iiiva(lei'.s in India and 
Persia. The inference is strengthened l)y the fact that two or three Rig Vedic 
deities are included in the Homeidc Pantheon. 

(2) The Ai'yas plumed themselves on their bloiidouess. 1 think (with all 
respect to Sergi, pp. lK-21) that the Achaeans did so too. The aristocracies 
of Western Europe are distinctly fair, and, like the Aryas and the Acbaeang 
they preserve strongly their mililary tastes. 

(3) The Aryas had no deep religious convictions. This may seem a wild 
statement in view of the fact tliat the Rig Veda is essentially religious, but no 
other hypothesis can explain, to my mind, the raiddity witli which the Rig 
Vedic Theology disintegrated. The .\ryas, it is true, did not handle their gods 
so flippantly as Homer did, but India and Greece alike owe most that is sin- 
cere and stable in their religion to the renaissance of the culture w'hich the 
northern invaders temporarily submerged. And the an,ilogy holds good, too 
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in the history of Scandinavian religion, composite as we know it, materiMistic 
and rather flippant in tone, and in comparison with the religious conservatism 
of the Mediterranean Race, somewhat easily uprooted. 

(4) With the Rig Vedic Aryas are associated (a) Cremation, and {b) Fire- 
Worship. 

(a) Cremation was distinctive of the Achaeans, and also of the Scandina- 
vians of the Bronze Age and of the Nordic Barbarians who overthrew Rome, 
though in contact with other races the practice tended to disappear. 

{h) Fire- WorBhi[) became a dominant feature in the Iranian culture; 
the sacredncvss of the licarth-flre was of supreme importance in Classical 
Greece and Rome, in the domestic ritual, in the cults of Hestia and 
Vesta. To dwellers in colder latitudes the preservation of the hearth-fire is a 
matter of grave domestic importance. This cine desei'ves further investi- 
gation. 

I cannot lielp thinking that Cremation in India is a legacy of Nordic 
Races .and perhaps Fire-Worship is too. 

(5) The Achaeans undoubtedly had a genius for Epic and Saga, a genius 
shared by them with the Nordic Races. Is not the same true of Vedic Lite- 
rature, and of the Sanskidt Literature that it inspired, particularly the 
Mahdbhdrata n:ndi Itdmdyafia? Surely the habit of memorizing poetry, and 
the analogies between the Court Bards of Homeric Kings and the Court 
Bards of India, between the Rhapsodists, to whom we probably owe the 
preservation of the Iliad and Odyssey, and the Bhats of India, are more than 
chance coincidences. It will be inferred, from what I have just said, that I 
incline to the view that the Aryas and Achaeans were representatives of Nordic 
Races. Of course there are obvious differtmees in the analogy I have drawn. 
Tin; Achaeiuis had absorbed the culture of the people they coiic)uered to a 
far greater degree than had the Aryas of the Rig-Vedic period. On the otlic.r 
hand, the culture of Minoan Crete was almost certainly of a higher grade than 
the culture of India l)efore the advent of the Aryas. 

r do not for a moment contend that the Aryas or the Achaeans were 
liomogoneous and of pure Nordic descent. We know that the Barbarian 
hordes that overthrew the Roman Empire of the West were of very mixed 
composition, amd so were the hordes that swamped the civilization of tbc 
Aegean. Probability is consonant with the evidence of the Vedas, the .Vryas 
were divided against themselves, and assuredly accumulated all sorts of 
accretions on their road to India. The receptivity of the Normans and 
Achaeans, their readiness to assimilate the culture of those they come in 
contact with, is a strong racial characteristic, and there is no reason to doubt 
that the Aryas possessed the same faculty. 

Sergi contends (p. 263) that the Aryan languages were disseminated by 
the Eurasiatic Alpine Race, Ripley (pp. 451 and 417) formulates a like 
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thepufi* IJioagh at the same time (in consonance with my main hypothesis), he 
describes (p. 450) what he vaguely calls ‘ Hindoos ’ as the eastward extension 
of the Mediterranean Eace. The objection to these ‘ round-headed ’ theories 
of Aryan languages is the overwhelming ‘ long-headedness ’ of all the peoples 
who inhabit the vast tract of Hindustan, which, beyond all doubt, is the centre 
of diffusion for the Aryan languages of India from the Punjab to Patna. I 
think this objection is fatal. On the other hand, my Nordic hypothesis is 
supported by the affinities of the Finns to the Nordic Eace (Eipley, p. 866), if 
there be any truth in the theory that the Aryan languages were developed 
from a language of the Finnic type.’ A Nordic hypothesis also explains 
the occurrence of the Nordic traits of blondencss, tallness of statunt and 
narrowness of nose which are so marked in tlie Punjab. More than this 
cannot be expected, tor the Nordic Races are doomed to die out in sub- 
tropical latitudes unless they mix their blood with an acclimatized race. 
That the Aryas did mingle with the indigenous races’ is certain,* and in 
spite of their contempt foi- them they wej'e not asliamed to welcome them as 
allies in those internecine struggles which remind us of the Saxon Heptarciy. 

As for this racial contempt, it is true enough that the .\ryas ‘reviled the 
dark skins and flat noses of the Dasyus in terms that to a modern Englishman 
seem intolerably vulgar, but, though they undoubtedly came in collision with 
severval broad-nosed tribes, it by no means follows that all the indigenous in- 
habitants of that period were [ilatyrhine. Racial contempt of this kind is 
absent with the Achaeans, perhaps because no broad-nosed type existed in the 
Aegean area. But race feeling, acidulated with the virus of social and political 
animosities, was prominent in Classical Greece,'’ as in Norman fhigland and 
‘ caste ridden ’ India, and there is reason to believe that in each of these three 
cases the antagonistic parties were racially akin. 

But it will be asked, if the Aryas were absorbed by the indigenous popu- 
lation, how comes it that Aryan languages overshadow all others in the Indian 
Continent ? 

The question demands an answer, and an explicit answer is not easy to 
formulate, for the ‘ Biology of Bpeech,' by which I mean the causes that 
determine the life history of languages, their expansion and contraction, their 
vitality and decay, is a complex science, little understood. Let us look for 
analogies elsewhere. The vast continent of the Americas was unknown to 
Europe till a little ovej’ four centuries ago. It is now almost monopolized by 
people who speak Spanish, Portuguese or English. 


1 See Encyclopaedia Britannica s.v. Fittfw-Ugrian, p. 390. 

8 See Crooke in J,R.A.S., 1914, pp. 270-80, and Weber, Vedic Literature t pp. 77, 110. 

3 Particularly against ‘Barbarians’, but also between the different seotiousof the Greeks 
themeelvee. 
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Now ' Spanish and Portuguese are dialects of Latin, which 2,600 years 
ago, was itself a local dialect of a little district in Central Italy, and the 
Angles were some 1,500 years ago, an obscure tribe of savages, who lived 
‘ somewhere ’ in the south-west corner of the Baltic: 

It does not, however, follow that all Spanish and Portuguese-speaking 
Americans are lineal descendants of the Latins of Latiuin, or that all English- 
speaking Americans, particularly the Negroes, are the' progeny of that single 
Baltic tribe. As for the American aborigines, though they number little more 
than ten million, they speak between them over 1,000 languages, included in 
nearly 200 ‘families’. Contrast Europe with its sixty languages and four 
‘ families inclusive of Finnic, Turkish, and Basque. 

The vernaculars of India number 220, and tlicy rcpreBent only five 
* families.' 

A similar unevenness of distribution is evident on a closer examination of 
the Dravidian languages. Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, Malayalam account for 
some , fifty-eight million. On the other hand, the little district of the Nilgiris 
can boast of five vernaculars of its own, only one of which is spoken by more 
than 3,000opersons. (Badaga 38,000, Kuriimba 2,900, Irula 2,300, Kota 1,200, 
T()da 727), 

The Aryan languages seem to possess a special vitality, a special aptitude 
for ousting languages with which tney come in contact. No other family of 
languages has met with such success, tliough the Semitic and Dravidian 
groups have been partially successful in their resistance. I do not think that 
the dominance of Aryan languages in India need vitiate my hypothesis, in view 
of the fact that, though the language of so many early Mediterranean nations 
withered and vanished on contact with Ai-yan speech, the people themsclvcb 
preserved their racial integrity unimpaired. 


VI. Conclusion 

1 must briefly recapitulate my main conclusions. 

Mr. M. Srinivasa Aiyangar traces four distinct ethnic elements in the 
population of the Tamil districts, (1) Negritos, (2) a mixed wavy-haired race 
allied to the Veddahs of Ceylon and the aborigines of Australia, whom he 
calls Nagas, (3) the Dravidian Race, and (4) ‘the Aryans. 


1 A ‘ family ’ is a group of languages, which, so far as avilable evidence goes, can roafionably be 
regarded as descended from one original tongue. 

9 Of the total population, 75 per cent speak Aryan languages, and 20 per cent Dravidian. The 
remaining 5 per cent speak languages of the Austro- Asiatic (Mimda and Mon-Khmer ) and Tibeto- 
Ohinese families. The fifth ‘family’ is Malayo-Polyncsian, and is spoken by only some 6,000. 
Account is not taken of the Gipsy languages or Andamanese. 

Tamil Studies, pp. 56-7. 
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I Bhould be inclined to regroup these elements as follows, leaving out of 
account the round-headed ingredients in the Telugu, Kanarese and Tulu 
Dravidians, which may be either Alpine or Mongolian, or both : 

(1) A broad-nosed ‘ Pre-Dravidian ’ race akin to the Jungle Tribes, 
(and to the Munda-speaking races? and Melanesians?), probably composite 
in origin, compounded perhaps of Negroid and intermediate (? Mediterranean) 
elements. 

(2) The Dravidians properly so called, being the main body of* the 
population of South India, and composed of many diller(,'nt strata of the 
Mediterranean Eace in varying degrees of purity, and including the snake- 
worshipping ‘ Nagas ’ of tradition. 

(3) A faint Nordic element, evidenced by an occasional ‘throw-back’ 
to a fair-skinned light-eyed type. 

I believe that the Aryan influence was far more ‘ Cultural ' than ‘ Eacial,’ 
and that even the ‘ Cultural ’ influence was far less than is generally supposed, 
for there is good reason to believe that most of the characteristic features of 
Brahmanism and the caste system are eithei' of pure Dravidian (i.e., 
Mediterranean) origin, or else the direct outcome of the impact of Nordic 
hordes on the indigenous cultures. Buddhism, at least, was admittedly a 
revolt of the masses against the priestly classes, and Buddhism has exerted a 
vast influence on post-Buddhist Hinduism. 

1 shall briefly examine two racial puzzles in the light of the foregoing 
summary. 

(1) Namhiidri Brahmans . — It is commonly said that the Nambudri 
Brahmans of the Malabar Coast are the purest surviving type of the original 
’ Aryans.’ Considering that they differ from orthodox Brahmans in observing 
sixty-four irregular customs, it seems to me ridiculous to describe them as typical 
of anything but themselves. Moreover, their whole culture, whether orthodox 
or otherwise, stands out in violent contrast to the culture, of any non-Indian 
Aryan-speaking race ; its closest analogue perhai>s is to be found in ancient 
Egypt. It is certain that they are immigrants into Malabar, and that their 
culture is saturated with Sanskrit philosophy, and incidentally they afford an 
instructive example of the influence that a small aristocratic class of aliens 
can exert on the language of the people, for to no other source can we ascribe 
the intense Sanskritization of Malayalam. But I think their peculiarities are 
explained on correct lines by Mr. Srinivasa Aiyangar, who conceives them as 
an immigrant, intensely Brahmanized community,' which has adapted itself 
to the institutions of the indigenous Dravidians for reasons of convenience, 
partly domestic, mainly economic. Moreover, the Nambiidris exemplify a 
fact of crucial significance, which has not received from ethnologists the 


Tamil Sludieg, pp. 340-876. 
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attention that it deserves, namely, that the most important and brilliant 
sections of the Brahmans of South India are not priests. 

(2> Todas . — The mention of Nambndris suggests to me the question, 
Who are the Todas ? 

It is a general principle that the hills contain * the ethnological sweepings 
of the plains.’ On the Nilgiris we may expect to find types in primeval 
purity. The Todas are long-headed (73*3), but the range is large (138*7 to 
8T3 = T2*()). In stature and nasal index they present a very marked contrast 
to the Jungle Tribes. Their average stature is 109*8, which is well above 
that of any other Dravidian community examined by Thurston. The range 
is from 157*0 to 180*8 (29*2). Their nasal index averages 74*9 (just within the 
' narrowish ’ group) with a range of 27*9 from 01*2 to 89*1). The wide ranges 
suggest tliat they are a composite race, an inference which might also be 
drawn from the duality of their social organization. They are a pastoral 
community,, and, like so many pastoral cominunities, they enjoy a marked 
prestige among their neighbours. They show not the faintest trace of 
Bralunanic influence. Dr. Rivers points out that their practices seem to 
indicate affinities with the people of Malabar, but it cannot be said that their 
religion is typically Dravidian, for their socio-religious instincts find almost 
their whole expression in their exaggerated ‘ dairy ritual.’ They must be 
immigrants to the Nilgiris ; to suppose that tliey have been * evolved ’ from 
any of the jungle tribes would be absurd. Yet evidence is wanting to 
affiliate them to the Mediterranean Race. They remain a standing puzzle 
and a warning against hasty generalization.* They corroborate what I have 
already emphasized, that in the Dravidian races there are many strata. 


1 it is of interest to compare the T5das with (1) the Nayars and (2) the Tiyany, the former 
partly influenced by NambQdri blood| the latter certainly not. 


Cephalic Index 

Average 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Kauge 

Nayar . . 

74-4 

81*9 

70*4 

li‘5 

Tiyan . . 

73-0 

80- 3 

68-6 

11-8 

T6da . . 

. . 78-3 

81-3 

68-7 

12*6 


Stature 


N ayar . . 

. . 165-2 

1790 

152-2 

20-8 

Tiyan .. 

. . 164-2 

171-6 

155-2 

16-4 

Tddas . . 

. * 169-8 

186-8 

167-6 

29-2 


Kaaal Index 


Nayar .. 

.. 711 

78-7 

54-4 

24*8 

Tiyan , , 

.. 74-2 

85-7 

61-6 

24-2 

T5da .. 

. .. 74*9 * 

89 1 

61*2 

27-9 
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If my hypothesis be established, it may well be asked, What follows from 
it ? In the first place, a new interpretation may have to be given to a number 
of facts familiar to ethnologists. The idyllic ‘ all-things-bright-and-beautifiil * 
vision of the * Undivided Aryans ’ must go, and it would be well to abandon for 
ever the use of the term ‘ Aryan ' in any but a linguistic sense. It is advisable 
also to re-examine, and perhaps to revise, the current theories of ‘ independent 
evolution,’ which explain cultural resemblances as due to ‘ psychological ’ coinci- 
dences, to convergent ‘ modes of thought.’ ‘ 1 do not deny the possibility of 

* independent origins ’ in matters ethnological, and I agree' with tlu^ principle 
that analogies should be regarded as analogies, and not [)ronioted to the status * 
of homology lightly and without evidence. But 1 fear that the hypothesis of 
' Spontaneous Generation ’ is apt to become in Etiniology an obsession as 
obstructive as it was in the days of Darwinian controversy. 

I may be permitted to illustrate the possible bearing of mv rather 
venturesome hypothesis by a few examples. 

A. Folk Tales 

( Andrew Lang’s Custom and MytL) 

It was part of the life’s work of the late Andrew Lang to destroy the 
preposterous theories of the ' philological school ’ of mythological ‘interpretation, 
particularly the absurdities of Max Muller’s explanation of the irrational 
element of Myth as the result of a ‘ disease of language.’ The value of Lang’s 
services to the science of Anthropology cannot be overrated, and I believe his 
explanation of Myths ® as the ‘ rough products of the early human mind, not 
yet chtiractcrized by the differentiations of race and cailture ’ is not likely to be 
impugned. Lang’s writings were polemics, and it is perliaps unfortunate that 
he adhered to the terms ‘ Aryan ’ and ‘ non-Aryan ’. Lang saw clearly enough 

I subjoin a table comparing the Toda with the Denbighabiro Upland t; 5 J'pe of Messrs. Thomas 
and .Fleure, JM.A.iS., 1916, pp. 67--8, omitting, however, the last individual oii^the list as altogether 
abnormal. 


i 

Head Lenoth 
( cm.) 

Head Breadth 
( om.) 

Index 

Stature (cm.) 

Average 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Average 



Maximum 

a 

D 

a 

’3 

Average 

Maximum 

Minimum 

Average 

Maximum 

a 

.1 

.5 

Wales 

Toda 

19-6 20-9 ISd 

19-4 1 20'4 : 18-2 

16-3 

14-2 

15‘9 14*0 

15-2 13-3 

7G*8 

73*3 

82-0 . G9'6 1G8'9 j 186*0 

Hl-3 68-7 169*8 j 180*8 

158*0 

167*0 


I See Mr. Hooart’s remarks in Man^ 1916, No. 61. 
*'Bncyclopc9d%a Britannica, s.v., Mythology ^ p. 13 U 

6 
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the absurdity of speaking of any particular Myth as ‘ Aryan ’ or * non-Aryan/ 
but he did not seem to realize that the boundary lines of language cut those of 
race and culture at all sort of odd angles. The Fairy Tale of which the story 
of Jason is a type is found, not only among the Greeks, Scotch, Eussians and 
Italians, but also aaiiong tlie Algonqums of North America, the Finns, in 
Madagascar and in Samoa, and bits of it are known to Zulus, Bushmen, 
Japanese and Eskimo. Lang cites tins distribution to prove the inadequacy of 
the ‘ Aryan liy])othe8is.' In view of the fact that the Folk Tale is the most 
easily transmitted of all cultural [)henonu‘na, lJu' disti’ilmlion of the Jason 
Myth is' perfectly consistent with my Medit^'rranean h\ [)othesis. 


B, Metempsychosis 

The doctrines of the transmigration of souls through a cycle of existences 
and of the sanctity of animal life, and its logical sequel, the veto on flesli diet, 
are pomnion to the philosophy both of Buddha and Pythagorns. Associated 
with Buddhism are eelihaew nanuistieism, asceticism, and relic worshij), 
practices as^ familiar in the countries of tlie Jiastern Moditerraneni as in 
India. Controversy has I'aged as to whether Greece or India W'as the l)orrowei\ 
Pythagoras lived from about 5H2 to 500 B.e., Bnddl)a from about 518 to 48ti 
B.e. They could not have exchanged ideas. Tlie hypothesis of borrowing is 
untenable. 

These coincidences la^ween East and West arc^ usually liglitly explain'd 
as due to the survival and independent evolution of tlie ‘primitive’ beliefs ol 
‘ pre-Aryan ’ peoples. All of them are foreign alike t.o ITomei' and the Eig 
Veda. Yet tliere is almndaui evidence* that they ante'-date^ Buddha and Pytha- 
goras, in liotli areas, by many centuries. TodescrilK* them vaguely as survivtals 
of savagery is to my mind imidequate. Tlu'Se beliefs and pi’actice^s indicate' 
suredy an elaborate and organized culture*. Is it neit at least [)rol)ahlt* tint 
they are tlie hall-marks of one race^ 


C. Names 

Ask a little Tamil boy his name, and the cliances are he will reply ‘ Tdtd- 
‘ Grandpapa name’. The jiractice of iiaming a child after his fatlier’s 
father is not confineei to India. Foi* foui* cenfuries the Kings of Denmark 
have borne alternately the name Kristian and Frederik. The Xllth Dynasty 
of Egypt is an altei’nate series of Senwosri (Usertesen) and Amenenhry just 
as the XYTIIth Dynasty varies ))etween Tethmosis and Amenophis. So in tlie^ 


1 See J.JR^A.S., 1910, p. ISa. 
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Ohola Dynasty the Kings are alternately entitled ParakSsarivarma and 
Bajakesarivarma, and, among the Hoysalas, Narasiinha and Ballala in turn 
recur h 


D, The Art of writing 

The scripts of Southern India are traced to two sources : (1) Brahmi, (2) 
Vatteluttu. Brahrnl is supposed to have been derived from a Semitic original, 
but whether its proto-ty[)e is to be looked for in the Northern •Semitic area or 
in Southern Arabia is still, T believe, disputed. The origin of Vatteluttu is a 
problem which as so iar defeated alJ research. 

Vatteluttu existed in the eighth and ninth centuri(',s a.i>. side by side 
with Grantha, a derivative of BrabiiiT. In the extreme', soutli of India a. 
number of ]-ock-:nit Braliml inscriptions exist in a Jauguage wliicb no one? has 
yet been able to interpret, tliougli tlie letters arc [)lain enougli. The^se inscrip- 
tions are believed to date from tlie third century B.o., and are taken as 
indicating the existence of ‘Aryan' infiuonces in SontJi India at Xhat period. 

In his monograph on Hyderabad Cairn.'^ (published in the Jou/nud of the 
Hyderabad' Archrcoloyica I Society lor duly, Dr. E. H. Hunt has referred 

to certain incised linear marks some of whicli are constantly recurring oji the 
cairn pottery. Eight of these marks he figures. 



• 12 3 4 5 6 7 8 


On p. 806 of his little book on The Mediterranean liaee, Professor Sergi 
figures the characters of the Etruscan Alplialad; wliicb no one yet has been 
able to deci])her.‘‘^ 

It is rather startling to lind that numbers, 1, 2, 4 and 7 of Dr. Hunt’s 
signs are identical with letters of the Etruscan alphabet, while No. 8 is 
extremely like another of them. No. 7 recurs in Archaic Hcihrew (p. 808 of 
Sergi’s hook), and also in the Cretan, Proto-Egyptian, and arudent Libyan 
scripts {ih. p. 198, from Evans ; cf. the figures on pp. 294 and 295, and the 
markings on ancient Egyptian pottery on p. 298, taken from De Morgan). As 
for No. 8 of Dr. Hunt’s symhoh: it differs from one of Dc Morgan’s (p. 298 of 


1 J.E.A.S., iyl5, p. 167, Salamovaii a,iid Biri Sang-bo of Coylou. 

SI cannot, rosiftt, the temptation in this connexion, of pointing out. the analogy between the 
coinbinatioDB of the consonants ncl (cerebral) andn-rf (palatal), which are two of the few combinations 
permissible in Tamil (Caldwell, 1913, p. 183), and the texmm&i\om-ndn8,^nthos in certain Greek 
words and place-names in the Aegean area, which have been ascribed to non-Aryan and pre- 
Hellenic sources. This coincidence would be hardly worth noting but for the facts that a similar 
combination is distinctive of certain Etruscan names and words, and that, according to tradition, 
the pjtruscans came from Asia Minor. (See H. E. H.dl, Aegean Archcrology, j}. 299, and other 
references to Kietsohmer and Fick therein quoted ; also Hogarth’s Ionia, p. 108.) 



Sergi) only in the absence of a vertical line from the apex downwards, while 
No. 6 is a replica of a sign which recurs on French dolmens (Sergi, 290). ^ 

It 18 rash to generalize from such slender data, but, if the script of a civil- 
ization which perished about 1000 b.c. was know in South India, we may 
have to revise our ideas as to the origin of both Brahmi and Vatteluttu.* 

E. Ritual 

(Sir Laurence Gomme, Ethnology in Folklore) 

In this little book, written in 1892, long before the Cretan discoveries of Sir 
.Arthur Evans, Sir Laurenco Gojuine sought to show that the Folk-Lore of 
Great Britain comprised two strata of culture, Aryan and non-y\r 3 ain. The 
non- Aryan element he held to be identical with the culture of savages and with 
the non- Arya n cull lire of India. Two items he works out in some detail, viz. , 
'D the Cult of the Grama-Devata and (2) Well- Worship. 

(1) Grdma-D^vata 

.After transcribing in extenso an account by Sir Walter Elliot of the 
festival of a village goddess in South India (p. 6) Gomme proceeds to give 
instances of the survival of analogous rites in various parts of England, and in 
the cult of Dionysus in Greece (p. 28). The rites he traces are these : (p. 34). 

(1) The decora.tion of the victim with garlands. 

(2) The killing of the victim by the community. 

(3) The place of the ceremony, on lands belonging to the community, and 

at a stone pillar. 

(4) The struggle for pieces of flesh by members of the community. 

(5) The time of the ceremony, before daybreak. 

(lb The sacred power of the piece of flesh 

(7) The festivities preceding the ceremony. 

(H) The origin of the ceremony as a sacrifice to the god of waters. 

(9) The sanctity of the head of the sacrificed victim. 

(10) The procession of female votaries clad only in leaves, a ritual devicf' 
for bringing rain common in India, the best known English analogy 
i>eing the progress of Lady Godiva though the streets of Coventry 
(pp. 36-9.) 

1 Compare also the articles in Kneydoposdia Britannica under Alphabet and Etruria- 

3 The script does not of course exhaust the archseological evidence. For instance, the head-resl 
found by Bruce Foot at Nav.sipur in Mysore State (Indian Prehistoric Antiquities^ 1916, p. 69), ynd 
the. gold ‘ diadems ' of zidittauallur (A. Rtin, Catalogue of Prelmtoric Antiquities^ 1915, p. 7 and plate 
I) are of distinctly of Mediterranean type. I Sec Hall Aegean Archaeology, 1916, p. 237) as is also the 
glazed pottery, black inside and rod without, so common in the dolmen-tombs of South India (Com- 
pare the typos in Mr. R ie’s Catalogue with those on page 75 of Eneyclopcedia Britannica, vol. xi, s.v. 
Egypt], The W[)oIg question of the affinities of this * prehistoric ’ South Indian Art, demands search- 
ing investigatiou. 

’ See Hartland’s Science of Fairy Tales, pp. 70-92. 
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(2) Well WorsUp 

In describing the various rites connected with the sacred wells in Great 
Britain, Gomme enunciates the following points ; (p. 105). 

A. The presiding deity is in England usually a saint, sometimes a fairy, 
but in Wales, Cornwall, Ireland and Scotland he gives instances of an animal 
genius loci ; in some cases fish, in another a fly. 

B. The offering in England is ordinarily a garland, but oflferings of pins 
and coins are common in the West and North and also in Wales. While in 
the north-east of England, in Scotland and Ireland the iiractice [irevails of 
hanging bits of rag to the bushes or trees that adjoin the wells. In one place 
in Wales a cock is offered, but not sacrificed, and in a Cornish case human 
sacrifice is indicated. 

C. The ‘ Form of Worship ’ in the East and South-East of England, the 
Isle of Wight and the West Midlands is simple reverence for the sanctity of 
the well. In the West and North England, and in all the Celtic countries, the 
wells cure diseases, madness, epilepsy, sore-eyes, rickets, and in the Same 
tracts the wells are frequented for the purposes of accomplishing the fulfilment 
of a wish, or for divining the future by bubbling (p. 89), by the dfrection in 
which a floating wooden dish revolves (p. 99), by the floating oj- .sinking of a 
bit of rag (p. 84), by the survival or death of a cock (p. 87), or the movements 
of a fly (p. 100). In Ireland and Scotland the cult of wells is associated with 
the control of wind and rain, and in all the ‘ Celtic Fringe ’ the influence of 
Sun-Worship is evidenced by the practice of thrice circumambulating the 
sacred spot (well or stone) ‘ sun-wise.’ 

Other practices worthy of note are ; — 

(1) Throwing water over a stone (pp. 8(5, 94). 

(2) Enforced silence (p. 99). 

(3) Taboo on looking backwards (p. 99). 

(4) Taboo on saluting any passer-by (p. 99). 

(5) Taboo on the vessel, in wnich the water is carried, touching the ground 

(p. 99). 

(6) Throwing the offering over the left shoulder (p. 99). 

It should also be noted that some of the wells in the Celtic countries are 
in charge of an attendant (usually a wise woman) who plays the part of 
p&i&ri. 

Now Sir Laurence Gomme contends that the local distribution and varia- 
tion of these customs indicates the extent to which Aryan influence has over- 
ridden non- Aryan culture ; in the South and Bast of England and to a less 
extent in the West, the Midlands and the North, i.e., in what we may call the 
Teutonic area, the pre-histoilc cults are vague and shadowy, while in the 
Celtic Fringe they persist with greater vitality. His conclusions are vitiated, 
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however, by the fallacy that language indicates race. Nowhere, be it noted, 
does Sir Laurence discriminate between ' Celtic ’ and ‘ non- Ary an The 
‘ Celts ’ of Britain speak languages as Aryan as that of the Teutons, but, if the 
Cranial Index means anything, they are of the Mediterranean stock, while 
Teutonic England is mainly of Nordic race. It is hardly necessary to point 
out to you that almost every one of the customs above enumerated is closely 
analogous to customs of other branches of the Mediterranean stock, and to 
those of the Dravidians.^ What Sir Laurence has proved is, I think, that the 
Nordic invasions of Britain liave overridden and weakened a culture whicli i« 
identical with that of South India, the culture, in othei* words, of the Mediter- 
ranoan Kace. 


I feai’, however, that my liypothesis may Ik* condemned as 8ubvej‘sive of 
the ])restig(^ of the Aryan scriptures and of Indian civilization generally. 

I submit for your consideration that its logical sequel should have (]uite 
the opposite effect. 

" In llie first place, if the identity of tlie Dravidians witli the Meditemineaii 
Kace l)e established, tlie civilization of India must be regarded as of Indian 
origiji, and not an alien importation of Kig-Vedic times as is cojnuionly su[)- 
posed, and the term ‘ Hinduism ’ will not Ix^ the jiiisnomer that current tlicijries 
make it. 

In the second place, my hypothesis implies that the multitudinous peoples 
of India possess far broader and stronger elements of racial unity than tlio 
theories accepted hitherto allow, a circumstance that should hearten tlrise 
who aspire to national unity. 

Thirdly, my theory involves kinship between the gj’eat mass of Indiaii^ 
and the greatest of all Pluman Races, the Kace which has pi*oduced the 
cultures of Egypt, Assyria and Persia, of Greece, Komo and Arabia, and is fchc 
parent of all that is best in Western Eurojie. 

Not one of these consequences can possibly be regarded as derogalorv ti> 
India in any sense. But please do not imagine that I ask you to acce[)i in) 
theory as proved. To prove or disprove it is a task too vast for a paper like 
this. I am only toying with the fringe of the subject. Whether I am riglil 
or wrong, the fact remains that the cultures of India and the Mediterran(‘an 
area, past and present alike, are characterized by a mass of facts which 
common to both cultures, which date back to remote antiquity, and whirli 
were unknown alike to the Achaeans of Homer and the Aryas of the Rig V(;d;i. 
I have indicated a possible grouping of these facts, a possible field for reseai'ch, 
What I have propounded is not a dogma, but a hypothesis. 

1 Thoge who are sceptical on ihi.^ point, I would refer tn Bishop Whitehead Village f'ods 
of South India, in the light of Mr, Crooke’s Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India and 
of Mr. Thurston’s w'orke. 



A FEW INSCRIPTIONS OF THE ANCIENT 
KINGS OF ANEGUNDI 

By E. Shama Sastry, Esq., b.a., m.k.a.s. 

During the Christmas vacation of 1916, I paid a visi.t to the ruins of 
Anegnndi, the scene of the once flourishing empire of Vijay^nagar, and 
happening to see inscriptions carved on huge granite', rocks, I took as good, a. 
copy of some of them as my unassisted eye could i)ei'mii. ft is probable tliat 
my reading of the inscriptions may be faulty here' and thert\ Htill*! consider 
my time well spent and my trouble well rewarded, it it enables others to 
identify them more easily and take a correct impression of them, for which 
I had no necessary instruments. 

The inscriptions, eleven in all, are given below togethei’ with a summary 
translation of each. 

From the first of the inscriptions, it is evident that long before the 
Gajapafi kings of Vijayanagar came on the serene, Hampe and Anegundi 
formed part of the famous Chalnkya empire in the tenth century of the 
Christian era. From the second and third inscriptions, it is also cleai’ that 
some Jaina kings ruled over those parts, though the dynasty to which the 
kings, Eayaraja and NarfendradSva, mentioned in the inscriptions, belonged 
cannot now be identified. The disagreement between the Vikrama era and 
the Cyclic year mentioned in the second and third inscriptions may be due to 
some mistake on the part of the carver oi* of the composer of them. Both 
from the style of the inscriptions and from the human figures, carved at the 
top of the inscriptions to represent, perhaps, the Tirthankaras ot the Jainas, 
it goes without saying that those inscriptions arc of Jaina origin. 

The rest of the inscriptions from IV to IX ret'ej* to the kings of the 
celebrated empire of Vijayanagar, and the last two appeal* to have originated 
from some ministers of Vijayanagar kings. Inscriptions are likely to be 
found to fill up the gap between the Chalnkya and Jaina kings that ruled 
over Anegundi in the tenth and thirteenth centuries of the Christian era. My 
thanks are due to Mr. B. Krishna Iyer, Private Secretary to the Raja Sahib of 
Anegundi, for pointing out tlie following inscriptions ; — 
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I 

On a prepared stone, now kept as a stepping stone to ascend from the 
Pampa tank to the Lakshml temple two miles from Anegundi — 

1. Svasti Samasta-bhuvan&^raya-^rl pri 

2. thvi-vallabha-maharajftdhiraja-parameiSva 

3. ra-paj'amabhattftraka-Satya^raya 

, -1. kulatilaka-Chalflkyabliaraua-Srlma 

5. dahavamalla devarii Tungabhadreya 
C. tenkana tadiya Pampeya bidinalu 

7. Samasta rajyapravardha mana-vija 

8. Ya . . . tri taraparam , . . 

9. . Sakavarsa, 910 neya savvadari samva 

10. tsara maggasira su. 1 hongalagi 

1 ? maha 

12. Matya padavivirajamana — 6rl maha 

13. . - Manna mayyangal 

14 . V . . 

15. . .' 

16 11 

? 

17 12 khandiya 

18 

19 

20. ... I dharmaraa alipida . . 

21 . . . 

up to 

32 


II 

On a rock to the north-east of Krishnaraya Maniapa of sixty-foui' 
pillars in the midst of the Tungabhadra river where it flows to the north in 
Anegundi. 

1. Svasti 8ri Vikrama sam 1274 neya nan- 

2. dana samvatsarada vaiSakha 8u 10 Manga- 

3. lavaradalu Srimadrayar&ja guru 

4. Mangalachftryaru piijya 6ri lalitakf 

? 

5. rti badhara k&lagutti S&karandrama 

6. sihdha samsiddhi hondidaru. 
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III 

On a rock to the right of the stonesteps leading to the cave temple of 
Ranganatha in Anegundi. 

1. Svasti SrT Vikrama Varsa 1288 neya rakkasa samvatsarra Srava 

2. na sudda 1 lu Srimula sandarsanaguna granyarada 

3. 8rT narendra devarugala priya bandliugalu manaya 

? ? 

4. da laja ja . ra . . . . Maniyada Gantaiuarayara 

5. Nisadi 

IV 

On a rock on tlie northern bank of the Tungabhadra river and to the left 
of the road loading to Anegundi after crossing the river. 

1. Svasti k^rl vijayottunga ^alavahasakantare 

2. Chandranalanabliovoda sakhyabdeshvati patishu 

3. Rudhirodgarinainabdc Mahodayavidhildaye 

? 

4. Vadanycblic doka sapatniya . . . siibhe 

5. Kumarakauij)a bhu[)aIah.l^rTman hariharatinajah 

? ? 

0. Vyadatta Tungabhadrayah Sopanasamatikramam 

V 

On a rock on the nortlicrn bank of the Tungabhadra river and to the 
south of Mahishasura niardini temple in Gliintamani in Anegundi. 

1. Kari saiuvatsarada margasira-su- 

? 

2. Ajana inaga imiuadi Kabadevara devarige 

3. Siddhi 


VI 

On a prepared stone in a paddy field to the left of the road leading to 
Gangavati from Anegundi. 

1. Svasti Vijayad}a-sa 

2. kavarusha 1358 ne 

3. samvatsarada baya- 

4. sakha I Mangalavarada 

5. lu ^rimadrajadhiraja 

6. rajapararaesvara VTra 

7. praudha pratapa devara 

8. ya . . . 


7 
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9. Mis araganda rayaiu 

10. . . 

11 A- 

12. neya giindiya baya- 

13. rava devarige appisida 

14. Mangala maha 


VII 

On a prepared stone in a paddy field to the right of the road leading to 
Gangavati from Anegundi. 

1 . ^ubhamastu 

2. Namstunga sirschnmbi chandra chamara charave. 

3. Trrilokya nagararambha mnlaslambhaya ^ambhave 

4. Svasti Srijayabhyu 

5. daya ^alivahana ^aka varsha 

G. 1455 neya Vyijaya samvatsavada 

7. Jyeshtha 8u 15 lu 

8. 6rlmanmaha rajadhira 

' 9. ja raja paramesvara i^rlvira 

10. pratapa Achyuta devara 

11. ya maharayaru prithivi 

12. rajyam geyuttiralu 

13. Anegrundij^a maguniya 

14. Timraarasayya navaru pu- 

15. nyatithiyalu Achyuta 

16. rayarige punya vagubeken- 

17. du ^ri mahesana gudige 

18. naivedyake gudiya baliya 

19. na volannu bittu 

20. kottu I Ana 

21. barasidaru 

22. katti moharn 

VIII 

On a rock on the northern bank of the Tungabhadra river and to the left ■ 
of the road leading to Anegundi after crossing the river. 

1. Svasti ^rijaya ^alivfiha Sakasam 

2. 1478 neya Ananda samvatsara baya 

3. sa 4ul. guru drimantara ^rl sadft^iva 

4. rayaru 
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IX 

On a rock to the left of the road leading to Mallapur and other villages 
from Anegundi. 

1. ^vasti 6riiayavijayabhyudaya-6alivahana 6aka varusha 1481 neya 

Virodhi samvatsarada. 

2. Chayatra-ha-5 lu Srimanmaha man^alesvara Kamaraja Tirumala- 

raja devaru. 

3 • ■ • Jangamyya namatha . . . Anegundi ya magahiya 

Eamaghant-ige. 


innuru honnugalige holannu 


Aravattigeya dharma 


5. 

6 . 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 


X 

On a rock near the head sluice of the dam across the Tungabhadra by 
the deserted village, Shauapur. 

1. Vi^vavasu samvatsarada 

2. Margasira-su 8-Nara- 
H. sanayakaru sidda 

4. devarige madisida 

5. manyakko aru Varaha 

6 . ....... . 

7. maha sannadu 


XI 

On a rock in a paddy field to the left of the road leading to ShanapUr and 
close to Anjaneya-gudda. 

1. l^ubhamastu 

2. Svabhanu Samvatsarada Margasira 

3. ba 6. budhavaradalu Srimaha. 

4. Anjana deviya Hanumanta devanige 

5. Anegundiya haniya Nagaona devaru 

6. Vanduva binnaha Anjanadevi Hanumanta devara 

7. Anuta parige bhatamanyada dara 

8. Ramftpurada fira holada kolaga 18 

9. * . . khandagada manya bhilmiya 
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10. 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 
17'. 


dareya neradu 


barada sauuda uaya. 


TRANSLATION 

I 

Peace! The refuge of the whole world, tlic lord of tlie earth, Malia- 
rajadhiraja paraiiieavara-i)arau3abhattai’aka, the ornameut of the family of 
Satyassaya, Ahavanalladeva of the Chalfikya dynasty, by Pampc on the 
southern bank of the Tungabhadra river, the first day of the light half of llic 
month of Margas'ira of the year, Sarvaalhari of the; 8aka era 010 having elapsed, 
made a land grant to his prime minister Mannamayya. 


II 

Peace! On the temth day of the light half of the month of Vai.'-Vikha of 
the year Nandana of Vikrama era 1274, the Vcmcjable Mangalacliaivii 
Lalitakirti, the teacher of Eayaraja, attained to heaven. 

ID 

Peace! On the first day of the light half of the inonlh of Sravana of the 
yeai' Rak.shasa of the Vikiama era 12HS, ih<' leadei’ of thci.'^e wlio are caiialle 

of witnessing the Hrimflla. a close relation of Nai'endradcva 

attained to heaven. 

IV 

Peace ! There having elapsed 1304 years in the era of t-ilavahana, head- 
ed by Vijaja, on the sevcnlh day of the light of the month of 

the year, Rudhirodgari, Prince Kami)a bhvi])ala, the son of Harihara, provided 
the Tungabhadra river with stepping stones. 

V 

On the first day of the light half of the month, M&rga^ira of the year 
Vik&ri, Kapadeva, the second, the son of Ajana, attained to heaven. 

VI 

Peace ! On Tuesday, the first date of the month of Vaisakha of the ycar(?) 
of 1358 of the Saka era, Eaj&dhirajai-&japaramesvara-Vlra prauclhapratapa 
devaraya made a land grant to God Bhairava of Anegundi. 
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VII 

r 

Be it well ! Obeisance to Sambhu, beautiful with the fly-brush in the 
form of the moon on his elevated head, and the foundation pillar in the 
construction of a city composed of the three worlds. ’ Peace ! Of the year 1455 
of the era of Vijayabhyudaya Salivahana, on the fifteenth day of the light half 
of the month, Jyeshtha of the year, Vijaya, Maharajadhirajaraja paramesvara 
Srivirapratapa, Achyutadevaraya being the ruler of the earth, ,Timmarasayya 
of Anegundi, on an auspicious date, for the wellbeing of Achyuta devaraya 
made a land grant for the worship of God Mahesa. 

VIII 

Peace ! In the year 1478 of Balivabana, on Thursday, the first diiy of the 
light half of the month of Vaisakha of the year of Ananda Sri, Sadasivaraya 


TX 

Peace ! In the year 1481 of the Saka era of Jayabhyudaya ^alivabdina, 
on the fifth day of the dark half of Chaitra of the year, Vii odhi, Mahamanda- 
Icsvara, Kamaraya and Tirumaladevaraya made a land grant for the jnirposo 
of distributing water, etc., to passengers. . . " . 

X 

On the eighth day of the light half of the month of Margasira of the 
year, Vis'vavasu, Narasanayaka made a land grant of six Varahasin value for 
the worship of the god, Siddha . . . . • 

XT 

Be it well ! On the sixth day of the dark half of the month of Margasira 
of the year, Svabhanii, for the worship of Ilanumantadeva of Arijanadcvi, 
Nagannadeva of Anegundi submissively made a land grant of eighteen Kolagas 
in value 



THE HOYSALA EMPIRE 


By S. Srikantaiya, Esq., b.a., b.l. 

First Fart 

Tpte Hoysalas or Hoysala-Ballalas wci-e a Kannada line of kings ruling ai 
one time consideraibly more than the whole of modern M\ sore with Dorasa- 
miidra for tJieir capital. They were also called the Yadavas of Dorasamudra 
in contradistinction to the Yddavas of Devagiid. These Yddavas or YAdava- 
Ballalits probably came from the north and settled among the hill-tribes in the 
Western Ghats (Malepas) ; gradually conquered them and assumed the title 
(.(f Male|)aro'lgonda (lord among the Malepas) ; then advancing from the Ghats 
slowly extended their territory in the east and, about the commencement of 
the eleventh century had acquired some territory. 

Early in the eleventh century, the Cholas under Rajendra Chola in the reign 
of Raja Raja the Great, entoaing their country with a powerful army, drove 
the Gangas from Iheii' territories to seek protection of the Hoysalas. About 
the same time tlie Pallavas also being subdued, the Cholas remained the sole 
important power in the country surrounding Mysore that threatened the 
onward march of the Hoysalas. But even the Cholas could not long contend 
for su[)rcmacy single-handed with the advancing Hoysalas w'ho, in course of 
time, expelled them from Mysore, establishing themselves there in the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century. 

For more than a hundred years after their idse to power, the Hoysalas 
preferred to be feudatories of the western Chalukqyas. The Hoysala inscrip- 
tions from Vinaydditya to Vira-Ballala II acknowledge their allegiance to the 
Chalukyas. Vinayaditya, Vishnuvardhdna and Narasimha I were rulers of 
'Gangavadi Ninety-six Thousand’ under them and Ereyanga was also a 
general in the western Chalukya army. There is abundant evidence of the 
yeomen service rendered by these rulers who called themselves ‘ MahAmanda- 
lesvaras ’ to the western Chalukyas in their wars against the Cholas early in 
the eleventh century. 

Dr. Fleet says that the Hoysalas were at first feudatories of the Kala- 
churyas and mentions that some inscriptions of their kings Sankama and 
Ahavamalla exist at Halebid (Kanarese Dynasties, p. 64). In 1177 Vira- 
Ballala II was unsuccessful in the war against Sankama. In 1179 a battle is 
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recorded between the Hoysalas and the Kalachuryas. But by 1184, Brahma, 
a general of the Kalachurya army, was signal iy defeated by Ballala Deva and 
the Kalachuryas had disappeared from the history of South India. No inscript- 
ions of Sankama and Ahavainalla are to be found at Ilalclad, nor do the 
Hoysalas anywhere in their inscriptions acknowledge Kalachurya supremacy. 
It is worthy of remark tliat even in this period there is evidence from the 
inscriptions of a tacit, if formal, acceptance by the Hoysalas of Chilukyan 
ovcrlordship. Besides, Sankama 'and Ahavainalla were kings only in name 
and contemporaries of the greatest of the Hoysala kings — Vira-Balldla, 
who extended the Hoysala Empire in all directions and threw off even his 
shadowy allegiance to the ChAlukyas. He is sometimes described as ‘ an 
impetuous Balldla sweeping down from the Ghats and succeeding in subvert- 
ing the ancient dynasties of the plains.’ lie was the first Hoysala king to 
be styled ^Emperor of the South.’ If to this is added the fact that the 
Kalachuryas reigned in the south for a very short peiiod, viz. between aJ). 1151 
and 1182, it is least likely that when the Kalachuryas conqueia^d ^ihe 
western Chalukyas, the Hoysalas were obliged to submit to them, even 
temporarily, as suggested by Dr. Fleet and also by Mr. H. KrieJiua Saslad.^ 
It is important for us to remember that, after the western Gangas, the 
Hoysalas are the only indigenous and powerful dynasty in Mysore whose 
power and influence was felt between the River Krishna and Setu. For 
instance, according to Belur 77, Virsi-Ballala ‘ moistened his sword with the 
blood of the Pandya King, whetted it on the grindstone the head of Bhillaiaa 
and sheathed it in the mouth of Jaitugi ’ while, according to Arsikere 23 and 
104, ‘ on the cast he had shaken Kanchi, on the west he had made the ocean 
roar, while the great Chera country rose up and fled and the wliole of the 
Pandya kings took refuge in forests entering even those with fear.’ Vishnu- 
vardhana was the ‘ preserver of his country from the Cliolas and Ereyanga 
^ trampled down the Malwa army, burnt Dhara and laid it in ruins, di'agged 
down Ch61a and plundered his camp, broke and ruined Kalinga (bravana- 
Belgola 464). 

The Hoysala dynasty reigned according to the Telingana Records for eighty- 
seven years. Their genealogical list as furnished by Cfipt. Mackenzie extends 
from A.D. 1077 to 1313. Dr. Buchanan’s informant at Halebid says that Belal- 
Rayan and his successors, nine in all, ruled for ninety-eight years above and 
below the Ghats, and for another 111 years below the Ghats, on the whole for 
two centuries. The Chantiabasava kalajnana begins with Hoysala Belliila 
Rdya in a.d. 984 and ends with Vira-Narasimha in a.d. 1309, thus covering a 
period of over 300 years. According to Ifidian AntiquetTy, vol, ii, p. 131, 
* from Saka 777 (Bh&va) Hoysala Ballala* kings were Jaina Kshatriyas ruling 


Journal of the Mythic Society, vol. ii, p. 120. 
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over Hoysala country ’ and Saka 777 corresponds to the year 855 of the 
Christian era. Another authority says that ‘ Hoysala BallAIas arose on the 
ruins of Kongii kings’ (L./l. ilf., vol. ii, p. IGl) and ‘they conquered Kongu 
Desa in a.d. 1080 ’ {ThuLy p. 189). Saka 995, Sobhakritu (a.d. 1073) would 
be the year when Sala caine from the north to Sasakapiiri and founded the 
empire if wo are to trust the account given in the Halebid Kaifyyat, a 
Kanarose manuscript in tlie Oriental Library, Madras. The one relial)l (3 
historical evidence, viz. the inscriptions, so far as they are available to us, 
range from a.d. 1022 to 1348, the earliest historical mention of the Hoysalas 
being that of a Chola grant of a.d. 1001. Unquestionably, then, the Hoysalas 
ruled for over three centuries. 


Sala 

The founder of the Hoysala dynasty was Sala, of the Yadu race and Soma 
Varnsa. By identifying ‘Hoysala Ballala Raya ’ with Sala, Channabasava- 
kalj.jnana appaiamtly says that he reigned from a.d. 984 to 1013. Although 
the precise date of this king is not yet determined, the name cannoi 
be mythical The ti’aditional account of the Hoysalas given in the Halehid 
KaiBwat is that Sala came, from the north in Saka 995, Sobhakritu and sciilt'd 
at ^asakapuri (Angadi, Mudigere Taluq), two miles from the ruins of an an- 
cient capital of the Yadavas. Madhusudana, a descendant of the Yadiiva 
Krishna, left Indraprastlia in S;ika 890 (Pingala) on a pilgrimage to Ramos- 
vara, and halted for a day near Halehid. In tlie night Piishpagiri' Mallikar- 
junaswami a))pearcd before liim in a dream and asked liim to build a town 
and stay thei’e. This he did and called it Dvaravathi after liis own city in 
the nortli. Wliile he was ruling here, in Saka 920, Sarvajitu, the king died 
owing to a curse of Rishi Sringa and the fort went into ruins. We migiit 
treat this as a cock-and-bull story inasmuch as Sasakapuri is very far from 
Halebid and the ruins can only be identified with Dorasamudra becauHe of the 
specific reference to the Pushpagiri Mallikarjunaswami near modern Halebid 
or the ancient Dorasamudra while Saka 995, Sobhakritu given as the date for 
Sala is clearly an afterthought in the light of the historical testimony in tbt^ 
shape of the inscriptions going as far back as Saka 944 and even Saka 9 l^ 2. 
Whether the name of Madhusiidhana is mythical or based on historic fact 
cannot possibly be said. The exploits of one' Madhusiidhana, a feudatory of 
the Chalukya Trailokyarnalla (a.d. 1042 to 10G8) arc described in an inscription 
at Nagai in the Nizam's dominions. On the CKXjasion of the UHarai/ana 
Sanhrdnt '. on Tuesday, the fifth lunar day in the dark fortnight of Pushya of 
Subhakrit (Saka 984) he is said to have obtained a gift of some lands and, pro- 
ceeding on his journey, to liave encamped on his way for many days at 
Benneyadandu. If the Madhusudhana memtioned in the Halebid Kaifyyat were 
to be identified wuth this Madhusudhana of the inscriptions, we have to account 
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for the difference of fifty-four years in their respective dates ; if, on the other 
hand, we were to identify the Madhusudhana of the inscription with Sala, 
the Kaifyyat is eleven years later in dates and there are also other inscriptions 
belonging to the descendants of Sala of earlier date, for instance, an inscrip- 
tion of Nripa Kama Hoysala belonging to the year a.d. 102*2, 

Another record of the sfune place belonging to the i*eign of Triblmvana- 
malla says that Bachiraja slew the Dlidra and Mr. II. A. Karasimhachar sug- 
gests whether this is the Hoysala King Dlidra that Is rcferrt^d to. I am not 
aware of any Hoysala King of that nam(‘. There was a KashtrakuhvKing, 
.Dhdra wlio had imprisoned a powei-ful Ganga King, and I find Kanarese Poets, 
mentioning King \)hnv[i .Dorc-rajf a Dore-rai/ma-Sabhrt^^ and the like. If 
it can be discovered tliat tlie.re was a Hoysala King hy thc^ nam('. of T)h6i'a 
this find will be a landwork in the liistory of South India. It will clear up 
the mystery sui*roiinding the origin of Ddrasamudra and to me, ].)ers(mally, the 
discovery will bo most welcome as it fits in witli my theory of the origin of 
the Hoysala Capital, that it was named after a King Dlvira, possibly tiie EasJi- 
trakuta King of that appellation and not as Hvarasainiidra or Dvaravathi as 
it is attempted to be made out by the learned in the subject. 

The name Hoysala is pronounced in a variety of ways as, Hoysaiia, 
Hoysala, Poysaoa ; in Tamil Hoyichala, Pochala and even H4yichala. The 
origin of the mime and the adoption of the Tiger as the dynastic emblem of 
the Hoysalas are variously explained; but, according to the account given in 
the inscriptions, it is briefly thus : — ‘ Wliile Sudatta, a Siddhamuni of the pros- 
perous town of ^afekapuri (^asaka = hare, puri = town) w as one day making 
penance in the Vasanti temple, he happened to notice his royal pupil Hala 
observe a hare being jmrsued by a tiger and, ap|)rehending an attack, he 
ordered Sala to kill it — “ Adarrt pay Sala Sala immediately pounced upon the 
tiger and with his iron rod or cane slew it. Then, lioisted upon the Sole, the 
tiger swinging on the point of the rod looked so wondc'.rful that it became his 
banner and the famous Sala became celebrated in the world under the name 
“ Hoysala Out of gratitude for this timely rescue, Sudatta permitted Sala 
to collect from the villagers one fanam ( - 4a. 8p.) for every kandy of grain 
produced and to raise an army therewith, while he himself prayed to the God- 
dess Padmavathi, hereafter known as Vasantika, to bestow a kingdom on Sala. 

There are but few glimpses of Sala himself and his deeds in the inscrip- 
tions. Some persons, of course, call him a raja, others represent him as a cow- 
herd. According to a few others, he was a village headman who undertook to 
protect the villagers from the dreaded animal which rendered their life in- 
secure and carried away their sheep and cattle, demanding in return an 
annual subsidy of a quarter fanam on every kandy of grain grown by the 
villagers which was gradually increased to fourteen fanams. With the money 
,^thu8 collected he raised a force and, in course of time, founded Saaakapuri and 
8 
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established his power. As Capt. Mackenzie suggests, he was probably a 
Zamindar in the Carnatic under the Cholas. By prudence and ability, he 
slowly carved unto himself a virtually independent kingdom and became the 
founder of a dynasty. 

Nuipakama 

Sala was succeeded l)y Nripakama who must have reigned for at least 
seven years. Inscriptions of liis bear th«' dates a..i>. to 1027. A few inscrip- 
tions, insert a certain Kari l)etwcen Bala and Vinayaditya while a number of 
inscriptions mention Kama as the successor of Bala and as the father of Vina- 
y^;ditya. Possibly Kdri was another name for Bala. 

There is evidence of Kama’s achievements in the field of conquest. In 
1022 lie repelled an attack on his capital by Kannama, a general of tlu' 
Kongalva King of Coorg and neighbouring territories in Mysore. In 1020 
this Kongalva, wdio a Chola feudatory, again attack Kdma at Manue and 
claimed a victory over this ‘ base jioysala.’ It is also stated that about 1023 
the Hoysalas overthrew tlie Kongu kings and seized tluhr territories. If this 
be true, it uns probably Kama that effected this conquest. In 1027 we find 
him going te tlie help of Banavase. Acoording to Mg. 10, an Uggihalli inscilp- 
tion belonging to his seventh year, he was Haja perviadi ijenipa yiripa Kama 
Hoysala — King Kama Hoysala, styled Kaja permadi. The latter is a Ganga 
title and it is inexplicable how he came by it unless he was the son of a Gaiiga 
princess or had conquered the Gangas assuming their title. 

Kama was the patron of Echiga, the father of the famous general Ganga 
Raja who captured Talakad. 


ViNAYADTTYA 

Nripakdi^na’s son Vinayaditya is the first Hoysala King of wliom some 
definite account can be gleaned from the inscriptions. His reign extended 
from A.D. 1060 to 1008, possibly 1100 according to ihe inscriptions. It is Jiot 
impossible that he began to reign as early as a.d. 1047 and continiual as a 
crown prince for about a dozen years. 

Vinayaditya was born in Sasakapuri. After becoming king he ruled from 
there. He w'as a feudatory of the western Clidlukya King Vikrainaditya VI 
and also a general in his army. He finally subdued the Malepas, aBSuming 
the title of Malepa wluyanda . He is often des'ci’ibcd as the ‘ esta])lisher of tlie 
Hoysalas ’. ('onquest and expansion of the Hoysala kingdom began with 
him and within a few years of his accession, he had considerably extended Ids 
dominions. As early as 1062 Vinayaditya was governing Gangavadi 96,000, 
his son Breyanga being associated with him. It is said that the Hoysala 
Ballalas conquered the Kongu desa in a.d. 1080;* possibly this conquest wilh 
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have to be attributed to Vinaydditya. In his reign the kingdom of the 
Hoysalas comprised all that lay between Soath and North Kanara, Talakad 
(under the Chdlas), Heggadadevanakote ( Mysore District ) and Savimale 
(in Dharwar). Vinayaditya was ruler of one half of the Ganga empire 
with the other half under the Cholas. He was a terror to his neighbours 
and was looked upon as a giant crushing every one who ventui-ed to withstand 
his aggressions. This is probably the explanation of the. name liakkasa 
Poysala on his banner after 10()2. Mr. Bice, however, suggests that it may 
refer to a connexion with the Ganga King Bakkasa, but with great respect, it 
has to be pointed out that the appearance of this name on the king’s Ijanner 
after he began to govern Gaugavadi can only be explained in the way I 
have suggested. 

His wife Kolcyabbe, by bringing about the marriage of her sister with 
Dandanayaka Mariyane, in 1039, established a dose relationship between the 
Hoysala kings and the family of Mariyane. This alliance which was cement- 
ed time and again by fui'ther marriages was of very great political impurtiurce 
in the succeeding generations. The Mariyanes became lords of Sindigere 
and trusted ministers and generals of the Hoysala kings. The Hoysala 
kings were also related to their Suzerain, the Chalukya Somesvara Trailokya- 
malla (a.d. 10-10 to 1069) whoso queen in A.u. 1047 was a princess Hoysala 
Mahadevi. 

Breyanga 

Vinayaditya’s son was Ereyanga. It is difficult to say whether he ruled 
as king at all. If, as Mr. Bice says, Vinayaditya reigned till a.d. 1100, then 
Ereyanga was all through his life a Yuvaraja and never King. Chennabasava- 
Kakiijnana says that he ruled between a.d. 1073 and 1114 but this date, though 
adopted by Mr. Fergusson in determining the age of llelur and Ilalebid 
temples, is not authentic. Vinayiditya reigned till Saka 1010, i.e. (a.d. 1038) 
according to the Halebid Kaifyyat ; if so, Ereyanga must have been king. But 
whether Ereyanga is the Anganrupala referred to as the son of Vinay4ditya, 
born in Saka 1048 it is not possible to say even though he is referred to as 
the father of Ballala, Vishnuvardhana and Aditya because Saka 1048 corre- 
sponds to A.t). 1126. An inscription (Kd 142) represents him as a Yuvaraja 
till A.D. 1095 while according to another inscription (On 148) he w'as ruling in 
1093. The latter must have been as a Yuvaraja considering that inscriptions 
only after 1094 call him an emperor with the usual Hoysala titles. Mr. 11. 
Krishna Sastri says : ‘ Ereyanga ruled probably from 1095 to the earliest date 
known for him as Yuvaraja to 1100 ’. ’ If VinayMitya reigned till a.d. 1098 or 
1100 and his son Ballala I ruled from a.d. 1100 or 1101 to 1106, we will have 
to take it that Ereyanga was not Mahama^dalesvara but only Yuvaraja 

1 Journal of the Mythic Society, vol. ii, XlH. 
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as suggested by Mr. Eice, although it should be rroted that * Tribhuvanamalla 
Poysala ’ should be interpreted more as a royal designation referring either to 
the father, son or grandson rather than specifically to Vinayaditya though he 
was, as a matter of fact, called ‘ Tribhuvanamalla Existence of inscrip, 
tions in Breyanga’s name is tlien accounted for by the fact that, in olden 
times, as wc know right up even to the days of the Moghuls, it was usual 
for the Yiivarp/ja, after attaining majority, to take part directly in the 
administration of ihe country, by assuming charge of the governance of 
some distant province. He would be known as ])rince, raja or king. Of 
course, it is not uncommon that this prince has (jiiestioned the authority, 
of the sovereign as we see later even in Hoysala history and there would be 
virtually two kings in the land at one and the same time. This certainly 
causes great confusion in determining the dates of these rulers and explains 
the uncertainty of dates in tin.' Indian chronology. 

Ereyanga led victorious expeditions to Malwa, Chola and Kalinga king- 
doms.r Dhara, Capital of Malwa, was captured. Jagaddeva, the Santara King 
of Palti Pombiichcha or 'Hombucha attacked the Hoysala in Ddrasaumdra 
itself bill wv.is rt^iuilsed and driven back 1)y the three sons of Ereyaiiga. Hiis 
army was destroyed, the central ornament of his necklace and his treasui’y 
being taken. 

About A.i>. 1094 Ereyanga was governing Gangamandala,' probably as a 
crown prince, where he gave a grant to his guiai Gopanandi. He w as the righb 
hand man of the Chalukya King Vikrama and, as a general in his army, sub- 
dued the Cholas and put down other powerful kings. He is vsaid to have 
made the Chbla King ‘ to wear leaves Could it be that he comjuercd tlie 
other half of the Gangavadi vvhieli was now in the [)OSsossion of the Uhobis? 

His wife Jicliala Devi, a Cliolii princess of the Solar j*ace, boro him tlirue 
sons, the second of whom Vishnuvardliana shed a lustre upon the wheli^ 
dynasty. 

‘'Ballala I 

On the deatli of Ereyanga, his eldest son Ballala 1 succeeded h> the 
Hoysala Kingdom hut his reign was short. Inscriptions of his extend fi t uii 
A.]). 1101 to 1106. Immediately after ascending the throne he said to have paid 
a visit in a.d. 1100 to ^a^akapuri, the original home and capital of the dynasty. 
This probably means that, after Sala, Sasakapuri was only nominally a Hoysala 
capital while the kings generally resided in the important city of Belfir. 

In A.n. 1103 he married, in one day, the three accomplished daughters 
Mariyaric and confirmed the old grant of Sindigere to his father-in-law. This 
Mariyane was the second of that name of Dandanayakas and the marriage 
alliances in the succeeding reigns between this trusted family of ministers, 
generals and treasurers and the kings continued. 
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In A.n. 1104 Ballala I led an expedition against Changalva Deva. Jagaddeva 
is said to have suffered a defeat at his hands. Possiidy this campaign is the 
one referred to in the previoas reign. The ability and vigilance with which 
Ballala administered his territories thwarted the ambitious schemes of his 
suzerain Jagadekamalla and the neighbouring rulers against him. 

VlSHNUVAJlDHANA 

On the death of Ballala I, his younger brother Vishpuvardhana 
(Bittideva) became king. His reign is in marked contrast witli the un- 
eventful and practically unimportant reigns of his predect^ssors. The times of 
Vishnuvardhana are politically of momentous importance in the hu’tuncs of 
the Hoysala dynasty. One of the greatest of them, Vishnu stands out pre- 
eminently as a most important character in Soutli Indian Histoi’y. TTaving 
rescued the country from the Cholas and establisIuMl the independence of 
his dynasty, he bequeathed a jlargc, powerful and united kingdom to his 
successors. • ^ 

As regards the date of his accession to the throne, according to an in- 
scription (Kd. 1(34) he was ruling in a.d. 1100. With Channabasavakalajuana, 
Mr. Fergusson says that his reign commenced in a.o. liJ4 and ended in a.d. 
1145. Inscriptions of his range between a.d. 1101 and 1141 or 11*45. Strangely 
enough, Mr. Venkayya supported by Mr. Sewell gives his dates as a.d. 111.5 
and 1187. According to Mr. Krishna Sastri and Hn. IJ 4, it may be safely 
presumed that Vishuiivardhana’s rule extended from a.].). 1100 to at least a.d. 
1189. As inscriptions of Ballala extend up to A.D. 1104 and even a.d. 1106, 
might’ it not be that Vishnu was joint ruler or crown })rince'. between the year 
A.D. ilOl and 1104 or 1100? According to Cm. 9() Vishnu died in 1141 at 
Bankapura, his body being removed to Mudigerc. But, this cannot be recon- 
ciled with a later inscription of a,d. 1144 which mentions an engagement 
between Permadi 1 and Vishnu. We may take it, under these circumstances 
that he was associated with Ballala 1 between a.d. 1101 and 1106 as Yuvaraja 
and afterwards reigned as king till a.d. 1141, if not longer. 

Even before his accession to the throne, as a crown prince, Vishnu had 
taken a prominent part in the wars with Jagaddeva and other neighbouring 
princes. These wars had filled him with great ambition and he now evinced 
great interest in extending the Hoysala dominion taking active steps therefor. 

The first necessary step to begin an era of conquest was a secure and 
fortified capital. Belur gave place to Borasamudra which had been for a 
very long time an important centre. A strong fort was built and Dora- 
samudra was rendered fairly impregnable. 

Taking a.d. 1106 as the date of his accession, for about a decade after 
becoming king, Vishnu did not enter upon his career of conquest. Probably 
the fortifications of his capital, the arrangement for the internal adminisira- 
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tion of his lit-fcle state and the recruitijaent and training of his army engaged his 
attention during this period. It is worthy of note that his conquests began 
after his conversion to Vaishnavism in a.d. 1116. This fact coupled with tradit- 
ional authorities must have induced Messrs. Venkayya and Sewell, and Mr. 
Ferguson before them, to adopt the year a.d. 1114 for his reign. Explanation 
of Vishnu’s silence for a dozen years after his accession is thus dispensed with 
and the existence of inscriptions in the period referring to him is easily 
accounted for as relating to his Viceroyalty as crown prince. It may possibly 
be that in his change of religion lies the probable explanation of his keeping 
quiet for a dozen years. Considering that his conversion was partly the 
outcome of some domestic troubles and that Vishnu took an active part in 
the religious controversies of the time, it may be contended that his zeal for 
Vaishnavism after his conversion in a.d. 1116 must have formed an additional 
force which gave expression to his forward policy. No doubt love of military 
glory and a desire to throw off the yoke of subordination to the western 
Chak\kyas were in themselves sufficient motives to spur him on to an aggres- 
sive wave of conquest. He was, however, also surrounded, on all sides, by 
Jain principalities against whom his victorious armies were led with th (3 
supposed intent to convert or destroy their little chiefs. Once he began, wave 
after wave of‘ conquest followed, and Vishnu carried it on in right earnest, as 
it were, for its own sake. His overmastering passion for conquest made him 
in a very short time the master of one-half of the Chola kingdom, the 
Nilgiries and South and North Kanara. Indeed he had grown so powerful 
by A.D. 1 122 that he led an army against his suzerain, the great Vikramdditya 
himself. 

Vishiiiivardhana tirst turned his attention to tlic adjoining province of 
Gangavadi under the Chblas. The Ganga Empire had long ceased to exist 
as a separate entity. The western portion of the empire was conquered by 
Vinaydditya and absorbed into his dominions; while the eastern half bad 
fallen into the hands of the Cliolas. It has been observed that the Gangas bad 
at one time been forced by the ChcMas to seek protection of the Hoysalas. 
Then there was, as we know, some existing relationship between the Gangas 
and the Hoysala rulers. But more than either of these, the Hoysalas 
regarded themselves as the natural and rightful successors of the Gangas in 
Mysore. Under these circumstances, Vishnu would not tolerate the conti- 
nuance of Gangavadi as a Chola province and was bent upon exterminating 
the Cholas at the first oppoi’tunity that presented itself. Ganja Eaja, a 
fauiouB general of Vishuuvardhana marched against Talakad, the capital o! 
Gangavadi, routed the Cholas and burnt it. The Cholas were driven out of 
Mysore. Narasingavarman (probably a Pallava prince), Adiyama and other 
Chola feudatories in South Mysore were forced to seek refuge elsewherte 
Thenceforth, Talakadu became one of Vishnu’s capitals and he assumed the 
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title of Tajlakadukonda (capturer of Talakadii). A number of inscriptions 
refer to him hereafter, i.e. after a.d. 1116 as^iraganga without even mentioning 
his name. Mr. Bice suggests that the conquest of Chdla Gangavadi, enabled 
him to assume his independence and in E.C. IV, 19 that ^1116 is the date 
when he assumed the dignity practically of an independent king.’ However, 
after this conquest in a. d. 1 1 16, Vishnu was also known as Bhujabala Viragaiiga 
or Vlraganga simply. In the same year Kolar, which was another of the 
famous Ganga capitals, was made the centre from which Be effected his 
eastern conquests. 

In the same period, Lakkigundi in Dharwar was subjugated. In a.d. 
1116 (Cm. 99) a general Chama Deva, a son of the Orissa King, Chola Ganga 
and born in the Mysore country, attacked the Pandyas of Uchchangi and 
defeated them in a battle at Dumine, on tljc border of Shimoga and Chital- 
droog districts. In a.d. 1117 took place the conquest of tlie Nilgiries by Punisa 
Baja, another of Vishnu’s generals. The mention of his having fj igbtencd 
the Todavars 'first introduces their name into histoiy. ‘ About Ujis period or 
possibly before a.d. 111P2 Vishrmvardhana defeated King Suinesvara* and 
captured his capital Ohakragotta, identified to be in th(^ liastar State in the 
Central Provinces.’ ' 

An inscription of a.d. 1117 (Ch. 83) describes him as ruling in peace in 
Talakad and Kolar having under his sole umbrella the kingdom of the 
Gangavadi 96,000 including Kongu (Salem and Coimbatore). The extent of 
the Hoysala dominions in 1117 is described as follows : — East — Lower Ghat, 
Nanguli (Mulbagal Taluq, Kolar District) ; South^ — Kongu (Salem and 
Coimbatore), Cheram (Cochin and Travancore) and Anaimalai ; West— 
Baraknur (South Canara) and the Ghats of Konkan ; North — Savimalai. 
Another inscription gives the southern limits as Eamesvai-a (Ak. 30) while, 
according to Hn. 119 the empire of the Hoysalas was surrounded by the 
three oceans on east, west and south, the Heddore forming the northern 
boundary. At all events, it may safely be assumed thn.t the empire at this 
period comprised the whole of the present province of Mysore, Coorg, the 
District of Dharwar and at least a portion of the Bellary District. 

Several other victorious expeditions were directed from Talakad. Nolam- 
bavadi was subdued temporarily at least in a.d. 1118. By 1128 it had been 
absorbed as an integral part of the Hoysala country as evidenced by the 
appellation of Nolambavadiganda assumed by the Hoysala ruler. King 
Irungola who claimed to be of Chola descent and had his capital at Henjira 
(Hemavathi, Anantapur District) was forced to submit. The conquest of 
Eodda (on the Biver Pennar in the Anantapur District) is also ascribed to this 
period. These conquests being completed Vishnu left Talakad in a.d. 1118 
and lived at D6rasamudra. 

1 Joumal '>f the Mythic Society t vol. ii, p. 118. 
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In the interval after his return to D6rasamudra and before he undertook 
to wage his war of independence against his suzerain, Vishnu seeihs to have 
been occupied in organizing the administration of the conquered territories. 
The army must also liavc been strengthened and trained further in order to be 
placed on an efficient footing for the emergencies of his epoch-making enter- 
prise. In a couple of years, after taking some breathing time on the comple- 
tion of his extensive conquests, he commenced his aggressive campaigns 
against the suzerain power, of the western Cn^lukyas, campaigns which 
extended off and on till the time of his grandson Vira-Ballala IL 

Attention may be called to the fact that even as early as the times of 
Eroyanga, attempts had’betm made to become independent of the|^Clialukyas 
and Vishnu and his brothers had taken no small part in this affair,, 
Th(i attack of the Santara chief Jagaddeva on the Hoysala capital 
at that period suggests as though the Hoysala ruler was a disturbing 
element and, an obedient feudatory as Jagaddeva was, he was instructed 
to march on Dorasamudra. Possibly, Vishpuvardhana with his brotlior 
Ballala and tlie Kakatiya King Prola against l)oth of whom Jagaddeva, (ui 
behalf of Vikramdditya VI had led his armies, were some of the unruly sub- 
ordinates '^dio were adventurous enough to attempt to throw off the imperial 
yoke. Vishnu was supposed * to have drunk the rolling sea of the armies of 
the lord of Malava, Jagaddeva and others sent by the emperor {chahinY.^ 
Again in lllG, VishniPhad driven away the Ghdlukya army which had en- 
camped at Kannegala (near Hassan). Evidently, the Chdlukyas had attem})ted 
to humble the refractory ruler of the Hoysalas when his attention was else- 
where directed but had failed. These little successes, small as they were, had 
filled Vishnu’s ambitious soul with an ever-increasing passion to throw off tlie 
Glifllukyan overlordship and declare himself independent. After his prepara- 
tions were complete, in a.d. 1122 Vislmuvardhana marched against his master 
Vikrama VI and attacked him but suffered a I'everse at the hands of his 
general Achugi Deva II. Vishnu, however, showed great valour in battle 
which excited admiration and wonder in the Jbcstile camp. VikramaJitya 
himself was so much struck by tlie energy displayed that he complimeui(Mi 
the mighty king of the Hoysalas with the remark — ‘ Know that of all kings, 
Hoysala is alone unconquerable.' Nothing daunted ))y this def(\at, Vislu.m 
fitted out another expedition and resumed his attacks within a year. How- 
ever, he was not destined to achieve his most cherished desire — to free hiiuself 
from the Chdliikyan overlordship — but his repeated attacks overpowered the 
Chalukyas gradually and led to their final overthrow by his grandson Vira- 
Ballala. The western Chalukyas appear to have tried their utmost to keep the 
Hoysala ruler in check, for evidently Vishnu continued his attacks till practi- 


1 Journal of the Mythic' Society ^ vol. ii, p. 117, 
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cally his ‘last days. In a.d. 1144 a Sinda feudatory of Jagadekamalla II, 
named Permadi I, appears to have ‘ seized the royal power of the Hoysalas, 
penetrated into his mountain passes, besieged the city of D6rasamudra, 
pursued him as far as Belur which he took and followed him beyond that.’' 

These expeditions had, however, one immediate result. The Hoysala 
dominions were extended in the north and comprised the territory lying 
between the rivers Tungabhadra and the Krishna, the lattei; of which long 
remained its northern boundary. The king is even described by an 
inscription of A.n, 1125 as ruling the country from the Krishna as far as the 
Southern Ocean witli his cajuial at Talakad. Vishuii must have experienced 
considerable difliculties in consolidating these conquests. His hold on these 
territories was temporary and it was only after repeated campaigns that his 
grandson Vlra-Ballala TI was able finally to amalgamate them with the 
Hoysala empire. As mentioned above, Jagadekamalla II, the successor of 
Vikrama resisted its occupation by the Hoysala as that would certainly 
endanger his own position as a western Chalukya King and tlie overjord of 
the Hoysala and led a series of expeditions into the Hoysala country, at one 
time, even pursuing Vishnu as far as Dorasamudra and Belur. 

In A.D. 1134, Vishnu's general Boppa Deva subdued the Kongus. They 
had been defeated by Nripakama and Vinaydditya before but 'occupying the 
hilly country round the Nilgiries and on the fringe of the Ghats, they seem to 
have had great vitality in them. They wmuld bow before the wind, but once 
it passed away, would rise again. Vishnu was not completely successful in 
his attempts to crush them and it was left to Vira-Ballala to complete their 
conquest. 

About A.D. 1135 the Kadambas of Goa under Jayakesin II were defeated 
and Halasige in Dhai war was captured. In the same year, the Kadambas of 
Banavase and Haniiugal were put down, both of them being absorbed into the 
Hoysala empire. But owing to frequent risings in the newly conquered north 
and east, Vishnu was unable to keep an efticient control over the whole of the 
conquered territories, and it was only after the lapse of more than half a 
century that the empire was consolidated with a settled form of Govern- 
ment. 

Inscriptions of 1137 also refer to Vishnu’s conquest of the Nilgiries. 
Vishnu .had, after his conquest of the Nilgiries, founded a city there to 
commemorate his victory, probably also to mark the limit of his empire at 
the time. 

There is a chorus of praise for Vishnu and his deeds in all the inscrip- 
tions. He ruled over Kongu, Nangili, Talakad, Gangavadi, Nolambavadi, 
Banavase, Hanungal, Huligere, Halasige and Belvala. He is described as 
burning to emulate the Sauvira Kings, ‘ as having trodden the earth to 

1 Dr. Plflet’s Kafiarese Dynasties t p. 675, 
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dust with the squadrons of his Cambhoja horse’ and 'overwhelmed his 
enemies as if the great deep had been broken up, the courses of *the sun 
broken away in a deluge, and all the points of the compass filled with the 
sounds of his neighbouring’ (Eice). ‘The lion the Hoysala King’s valour, 
having sported in plunder at Talakad, attacked the lofty elephant Uchchangi, 
calmly marched by Banavasi, daringly seized on Belwala, and sprang forward 
with joy to the Perdoie, planting his feet on Haniingal ’ (Kd. G9). He is ‘ the 
emperor of the world who by the might of his arm cut clown the evihdoers up 
to the boundary of Kanchi in the cast, the noted Kongu on the south, 
‘ the shore of the Ocean on the west and the Krishna on the north.’ Setting up 
piles of stones as marks of the permanent limits of his kingdom, by his halavi 
(army) he brought it into subjection and was celebrated for the sports 
of his bravery. Vishuuvardhana is also compared to Srikrishna and said 
to have been born with the set purpose of exterminating the Danujas. 
Born in the Yadukula of his own free will, he conquered the whole world and 
took tribute. He w^as Tribhuvanamalla (=lord of the three w^orlds) and 
Vi:rc-CTanga (= warrior Ganga). 

Of his ministers Ganga liaja was the most celebrated. Ho was a scion o\ 
the ancient' and illustriouB Ganga family and was Vishnu’s ablest general 
and most trussed minister ; indeed, the king’s confidence in his valour was so 
great that before the march of the army, Ganga Raja was prospectively invest- 
ed with the Government of Gangavadi. Ganga Raja, of course, justified 
this confidence and drove the proud Cholas out of the territory. He is said to 
have been also instrumental in Vishnu’s endeavouring to shake off the 
Chilukyan supremacy. It may be observed that he was the brother Tn-law of 
the senior Dandanayaka Mariyane to whom the Hoysalas were allied by 
marital ties and his father Echga was living in the times of Nripa Kama 
so that it may be said that Ganga Raja’s family also had continued from the 
early Hoysala days to render meritorius services to the dynasty. Ganga Raja 
was a staunch Jain and restored several Jain temples and bastis, making 
liberal contributions to them. He is also credited with rebuilding ruined 
towns. After his death in a.d. 1133, his son and nephew held high offices and 
were beloved by the king. Vijayaparsvanatha basti was built in memory of 
this great general and his dharma continued by his wife and son. 

Another of Vishnu’s famous generals was Punisa Raja who ‘ conquered 
the Nilgiries, frightened the Todas, drove the Kongas under ground, 
slaughtered the P6luva8, put to death the Maleyalas, terrified King Kala . . . 
made himself master of Kerala, etc.’ He was generous to the fallen enemy and 
he utilized all his wealth in raising Jain structures and making Gangavadi 
Shine loke Koppal in the Nizam’s dominions. 

Of Vishnu’s queens, Santdladevi assumed the crown with royal per- 
mission in A.D. 1117. She gave several grants to Jain temples and also erected 



at Sravanafcelgola the Savathi-Gandhavarjina hasti to which in 1123 she made 
certain donations. The grant of Santigrama was also in her name. She died 
at Sivaganga in a.d. 1131. Vishnu survived her at least another ten years. 

In A.D. 1132 he married Lakshmidevi who gave birth to the next Hoysala 
King. He is also credited with another queen, a Pallava princes Boinmala- 
devi. Vishnu died in A.D. 1141 at Bankapura (Cm. 93), his body being removed 
to Mudigere. Of course this cannot be reconciled with later inscriptions which 
clearly refer to him and to some engagements which are alleged to have 
taken place in his time but are clearly after a.d. 1141. We can only Ibave 
it at that simply mentioning the fact. 

This period marks an important stage in the history of the Hoysalas, 
certainly politically, more especially in religion. We may advantageously take 
here a brief survey of the condition of Jainism in the early Hoysala period 
before Bittideva’s conversion to the religion of Eamdnuja and make an attempt 
to estimate the political importance of that conversion to -the empire. 

From their earliest days the Hoysalas were Jains in religion.. It is record- 
ed in Indian Antiquary (vol. ii, p. 131) that Chamundaraya’s family plrir.ces 
about the beginning of the seventh century built small temples at Halebid. 
Whether this refers to the Jain temples cannot be said. Another Sentence on 
the same page of the same volume is significant though inexplicable. It says 
‘ from Saka 777 (Bhava) Hoysala Ballala kings were Jaina kshatriyas ruling 
over Hoysala country ’. Does it mean that the date marked the beginning 
of Jainism in Ddrasamudra or wherever the Hoysalas might then have been? 
Anyhow Ddrasamudra was filled with numerous Jain bastis ; even as early as 
the reign of Vinaydditya numberless Jain bastis were to be found in Halebid 
Possibly, the Jain structures in the Hoysala capital before their advent was 
due to the Gangas and the Chalukyas who were great supporters of the Jain 
religion. Under Chalukyan patronage, the Jains were increasing everywhere 
and numerous grants were given in several parts of the country for the 
support of Jain bastis and the like. The guru of the founder of the dynasty 
of the Hoysalas was a Jain and probably, Sala was also a Jain — and there 
must have been a close alliance between the Hoysala king and the Jain guru. 
Being Sala’s adivser, Suddatta must certainly have done his best to strengthen 
with the royal help that he could obtain the Jain influence in the country. 
There is evidence that the alliance that was thus set up between the Hoysala 
King and his Jain guru continued in the succeeding reigns. A great number 
of Jain structures were built by Vinayiditya and his successors and large 
grants given for the maintenance of Jain gurus. 

Jainism attained the zenith of its influence in the early years »f Vishnu- 
vardhana’s reign. He built a number of Jain bastis at Ddrasamudra itself — a 
recognition by the King of Jainism as the State religion. His ministers and 
generals were all Jains. Ganga Kaja, as has been observed, was a great Jain 
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patron and, for the first time, obtained a munificent royal endowment to 
Gbmatanatha at Sravana-Belgola. In a.d. 1115, only one year before Vishnu’s 
conversion, Ganga Eaja’s wife erected a tomb in memory of a Jain Tirthan- 
kara. Vishnu’s wife SantalAdevi remained a staunch Jain to her death in 
A.D. 1131. Many ruined Jain hastis were restored by Ganga Kaja himself and 
Punisa Eaja, Vishnu’s general, it has been mentioned, employed his wealth 
mainly in restoring Jain hastis throughout the kingdom. It may thus be 
presumed that Jainism was undoubtedly the most predominant and the pre- 
vailing religion in the State finding favour botli with the king and his people. 
It is, therefore, hard to explain Vishnu’s conversion by EAmanuja in a.d. 11 U;, 

We have a number of stories relating to this conversion. The story as 
recorded in Dr. Francis Buchanan’s Travels (vol. ii, pp. SOI) may be briefly 
summarized in the first instance. Edmanuja, being unable to endure the pia-- 
secution by the Ch6Ia King any longer, determined to flee his kingdom and 
undertook a journey to the Hoysala capital. Ti happened that, at Denu 
samudra, circumstances were particularly favourable for his reception. A 
femak devil known as Brahma Eakshasi had possessed the king’s daughtt v 
who had consequently become very foolish witliout any control over her senses. 
Bi^tideva (later, Vishnuvardhana after the conversion) had taken her to all the 
temples and consulted the priests therein but no priest could effect a remedy. 
Eimanuja, who was now at Dorasamudra, being also consul teel as a last 
resource, offered to cure her completely of tlie malady. He administered some 
tulasi leaves to her and sprinkled some holy water over her head, and she was 
instantaneously rid of the devil. This incident was followed by Bittideva's 
conversion. Moreover, ‘ in eighteen days of public disputation, he refuted the 
Jain doctrines and convicted them of heresy ; those who would not after this 
submit being ground on oil mills’ (Rico). Then, according to a SthalajnircDHf' 
at the chief Jain stronghold in South India, Sravana-Bclgola, the taunts of his 
favourite concubine were the cause of his change of religion. To follow it i\\) 
with a third story, narrated in the Mackenzie collection of Mss. (p. (>5), Ih'Lle 
deva had recently lost a finger and an insohmt Jain refused to take his 
meals in the palace in consequence, becaUvse tin' daijis enjoined upon evi )*y 
true Jain that he should not, on pain of cxcomminii cation, receive alms of a 
person with any the least defect in any pari of his body. Eesontment of this 
conduct of a Jain priest induced Vishmi, at the instance of his favourite 
wife, to adopt Vaishnavism. 

The stories above recounted have al! some glimpse's of the true facts in 
them which no doubt led Bittideva to become a follower of lUmanuja, but, by 
themselves, they cannot be considered to be sullicient. We may roughly 
assign the following causes for his (•onversion : — 

(1) Bittideva resented tin; growing ins<')lence of the Jains which was cer* 
tainly due to their increasing power. 



(2) * H6 wa-s oonvinced of the venality of the Jain gurus and the inapti- 
tude of the Jain tenets bo the conditions of his day. 

(3) EArndnuja’s arguments were convincing ^and held their ground in 
public disputation against the Jain tenets. 

W^hile the Jain gurus were too bigoted and uncompromising to meet the 
growing conditions of the day in anything like a sympathetic spirit, Vishnu 
found Ramanujdcharya a very sincere worker for the welfare .of the masses. 
Excepting his own Ghola King who was a bigoted Saivite, wherever ho.went 
and preached his doctrines, lUmanuja found no opposition. He proacheci the 
‘ all-merciful fatherhood of Vishuu and the all-loving motherhood of Lakshmi. ’ 
This breathed a most loving sympathy to the people and cari’ied to the masses 
the idea of a personal God whom they could understand and to wliom all 
people, high and low, alike bowed in implicit faith. When, in addition, 
EimdnujachArya defeated the proud Jain in public disputation, ihe king 
— the great scholar that he was — who was already angry and disgusted with 
the insolence of the Jain gurus, easily yielded to the powerful and convincing 
arguments of Eamdnujacharya and became his pupil, henceforth bearing the 
name, by which he is famous to history, of Vishnuvardhana. 

After becoming a follower of Ramanuja, Vishnu did much to propogatc 
the Sri-Vaishnava cult. The means he adopted to secure this object arc sup- 
posed to have been not always fair. Capt. Mackenzie even accuses him of great 
religious intolerance. He is, however, praised elsewhere for his toleration of 
other religionists. The specitic charges against him are that he destroyed 
about 720 Jain hastis in Dorasamudra, out of the materials of which, the great 
tank of Tirumalasagar overlooking the Hoysalesvara temple, was built and, 
secondly that the Jains who did not become Vaishnavas were ground in oil- 
mills. Mr. Rice also confirms this statement but he, however, is forced to 
add ‘ the succeeding kings professed both the Vishnu and Siva cults ; but 
there was much religi(Uis toleration and the Jains were often the recipients of 
royal favour’ and further explains that the Jains were too influential to be 
ignored. 

The strongest indictment against him is to be had from the Sthalapurana 
of Bravana-Belgola itself. It gives a long story of his persecution of the Jains’ 
his discontinuing or abolition of all Jain warns, destruction of bastis and his 
settingup of Narayana temples, the most famous of them being located at 
Belur. A great mutt was established by Ramanuja at Melkote under his 
patronage. There was, however, an end even to this persecution. Because the 
same purana tells us, further on, that Vishnu had to cease persecuting the Jains 
and allow, Jain temples to resume the grants for the following reason. i^tter 
he had continued in this course (of persecution) for some time, unable to bear 
the deva drdha, the earth opened and all the lands near Adaguru (in the Belur 
Taluq) were swallowed up. When the news thereof reached the king he called 



together hie wise men and inquired of them why thie thing had come 
to pass. The learned men^told him that it Was because of the Jain 
persecutions. Ho then ctflled together all castes of people and offered Santi 
to the gods, all in vain. The people then said that a remedy should be sought 
from the Jains alone. But the king having changed the religion would not 
ask them for a remedy. He tried again to remove the evil by going to great 
expense but it }vas of no use. Fearing that further delay would cause the 
ruin af the country, all the people went to the king w’ho thereupon went to 
Belgola and earnestly requested the Jain guru to find a remedy.’ Subhachan- 
drachdri, the Guru, spurned their address at the first instance but, on repeated 
requests, he exacted a promise, as a first and preliminary condition, for the 
restoration of all Jain grants. This done, the guru sent for 108 pumpkins, 
chanted some matitrams and ordered that one fruit should be thrown into the 
gap every day. The gap was finally filled up after the priest had received the 
promised rewards. Now', in this fashion we might no doubt explain away 
Vishnu’s later 'kindness to the Jains, but we cannot seriously maintain, how- 
ever,' that Vishnu persecuted them relentlessly throughout, or that he was 
anything buf. perhaps indifferent to them. After all. it is only natural that foi' 
some time immediately after his conversion, Vishnu might have given vent to 
his feelings against the Jains, which probably led him on in the heat of the 
moment, to a few persecutions. But this could not have lasted for anything 
more than a very short time because there certainly existed other influences 
to check his persecuting tendencies. Having been once a Jain, he could not 
forget their chief tenet — Ahiinsd paramo Dharmah. His Jain queen Santa- 
ladevi must have exercised a very sooothing influence on her lord. Moreover, 
as mentioned before, his chief advisers Ganga Eaja and his son Boppa and his 
general Punisa Raja, being the principal supporters of Jainism could not have 
failed to stay his destroying hand. 

There is besides ample evidence to show that Vishnu very soon overcame 
his aversion and hatred for the Jains. In a.d. 1129 he gave a grant to a Jain 
temple, Mallijinalaya. In a.d. 1133, on the death of Ganga Raja, his son erected 
a basti in memory of the father and sent the consecrated food to Vishnu. 
Highly pleased with it Vishnu granted endowments to it and called the basU 
itself the ‘Vijaya par svanatha basti.’ His toleration of other religions is also 
shown, for example, by his erection and endowing of the Gangadharesvai a 
temple at Sivaganga. About a.d. 1134, Echa, Ganga Raja’s ne))hew, erected 
another Jain hotsfifor which Vishnuvardhana conferred large grants. Though 
he was concilliatory to the other religions he doubtless did much to further 
the Vaishnava cult by setting up a number of Vaishnava temples and giving 
grants of Agrahars and inams to the followers of Rdmanujd,chArya. 

Vishnu’s successors though at first Vaishnavas were later on both Saivas 
and Vaishnavas with marked toleration for other religions. A||gj»nts to Jain 
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temples and basfis and Jain gurus were continued by them. In the reign of 
Narasimha I, his minister Htllla, a devout Jain, erected the Bhandara basti at 
Sravana-Belgola with rich endowments from the king. Vira-Ballala II made 
several grants to Siva temples and confirmed the grants to Qomata deva- 
Jainism, however, was slowly declining. The Cholas were rigid Saivites and 
never tolerated the Jains. Notable among them was Rajdditya who destroyed 
many Jain temples and compelled a number of Jains to become Saivites or put 
them to death. Tlie rise of the Lingayats as attested by the voluminous 
literature of the period must have also contributed its share tow^ards the decay 
of Jainism. Harassed and persecuted by the Cholas and unable to bear the * 
questionings and taunts of the Saivas, the Jains were already tottering. I he 
appearance of Ramanuja and the conversion of Vishou to his religion fairly 
cainpleted their destruction. From this time onw^ard tlieir influence liegan to 
wane, and by the end of the thirteenth century the Jains had dwindled into a 
handful in and around the town of Sravaaa Belgola, which to this day remains 
a most important Jain centre in South India. 

Throughout the existence of the Hoysala empire, Jainism may be said to 
have been more or less a liviiig religion. At times it suffered an^ ecli[)H(' and 
certainly after Vishiiu’s famous convei'sion, it must have ceased to be what it 
was before, the State religion. But its influence had been great and prominent 
Jains could not be neglected at any time. To the end of their days, tlie 
Hoysala kings, whatever their religion, continued to patronize tliem. Narar- 
simha III even had a Jain guru who w^as called Raja guru, 

(To be concluded). 



‘THE LOST CITIES OF CEYLON*' 

A Study by S. Srikantaiya, Esq., b.a., b.l. 

‘ The Lost Cities of Ceylon,’ by Mr. G. E. Mitton is replete with numerous 
illustrations and contains four maps. This book, intended for a handy guide 
to the ruins of Ceylon, invites us to the antiquities of the little island, famed 
as the abode of the great Kaksasa chieftain ftavaua who was eventually 
subdued by the celebrated hero of the RAmdyana, after erecting a bridge across 
the ocean and marching upon the island. The oldest historical record in 
Ceylon, the Mahdvamsa which, by the way, is not merely a sacred writing but 
a history of liis native land, recorded in orderly sequence by a priest of the 
royal house, goes back to 500 B.c. Lieut. Fagan’s articles written in 1820 for 
the (’ey lo)i' Gazette and all the extant literature on the subject arc laid under 
contribution by the author in bringing out the present volume. We can only 
make a passing reference to some interesting features in the book w'hich arc 
of absorbing interest to the Mythic Society. 

Throughout its history we hear of raids carried on by the Tamils of 
South India upon the island. We are told that the Island took its name from 
‘ Sinha ’, son of a lion, and that his grandson Wijaya came over from the 
mainland of India and established himself in 543 b.c. and that Wijaya’s 
followers intermarried with the original inhabitants, ‘ Yakkho ’ or demons. 
Whether it is possible to connect this account with the traditional conquest 
of Lanka by Rama and the establishment of the pow'er of Vibhishana in 
Simhala is more than could be suggested. As we know, however, the Chdlas 
and Pdndyas swarmed over to the island in search of booty in increasing 
numbers time and again. While the Pdndyas occupied the extreme south of 
the Peninsula, the Chola kingdom extended from the PAndyan border as far 
north as Mysore. One of their capitals w'as Uraiyur, now a suburb of 
Trichinopoly, and later on KAnchi. The Tamil Literature tells us that a 
Chola king led a conquering expedition to the island of Lnnka, and established 
himself there. According to Mr. Mitton, ‘ the first recorded regular invasion 
(of the island of Ceylon) w'as that of one Elala (or Elaro), a Chdlyan who, with 
an army from Mysore, arrived with force and succeeded in establishing him- 
self as king of Lanka (205 b.c.)’. During his long reign of forty-four years 
this Elala established a liberal Government in the country and, though not a 


1 By Q. B. Mitton, published by John Murray, London, pp. S66. 
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Buddhist himself, did much to improve the national religion and continued 
many useful works. Justice was rigorously enforced. At the head of this 
king^s bed there was a bell, with a long rope ready to be rung by the seeker 
for redress. We hear that once the king^s son when on a hunting excursion 
to the Tissa tank ran his chariot over a full-grown calf, and its mother the cow 
immediately rushed to the bell-rope and pulled it by falling on it, whereupon 
the king appeared and on hearing of the incident struck off the head of the 
royal prince with the same wheel. The rule of this Solomon in the island of 
Lanka did not extend to the country of the Eohuna across the Mahawelli-^ 
ganga. It is next mentioned that Gemuna, a member of the Royal line of* 
Wijaya was, even as a lad, fretting at his exile from power and vowed revenge. 
He marshalled a faithful rally of ten strong men and finally killed Elala in 
161 B.c. The details of this Homeric combat are vividly described in the 
Mahavamsa. This slain hero, Elala lies embalmed jn a tomb which the 
monarch s to this day cannot pass by with music. It is singularly unfortu- 
nate that there is no reference on this side of the ocean to the part played by 
Mysore in this connexion. 

There is splendid testimony to tlie existence of Hinduism# side by side 
with Buddhism in Ceylon, as he who runs may read in the temples at Dambulla, 
the Hindu ruins in the vicinity of Abhayagiriya, Siva Devale, ^’huparama and 
tJie like. As regards Buddhistic structures themselves, ‘ Ceylon alone of all 
knowm countries possesses a series of Buddhistic monuments extending from 
the time of Asoka to the present day.’ Most of these are to be found at 
AnurAdhapura, a city which was founded al)Out 437 B.c. by Pdnduktibhaya 
and named after the constellation Anuradha. The story of this king Pflndu 
is as full of exciting incidents as that of Krishna, and the attempts of his 
uncle Kamsa to destroy him with this difference that king PAndu was himself 
an usurper to the throne after his destruction of his maternal uncle, while 
Krishna’s killing of Kamsa was to save mankind from a tyrant. This city 
which became the capital in 207 B.c;. is famous for the conversion of its king 
by Mahinda into the present religion of the island. Wc are thus led on to the 
famous bo-tree, the oldest historical tree in the world planted in this place by 
Mahinda. It is common knowledge that Princess Bangamitta followed her 
brother in 288 B.c. with a branch of the bo-tree under which I^uddha sat 
and received revelation. This twig has stood in Cejdon for over twenty two 
centuries, older than the oldest tree in the world by at least a century, and 
^ green for ever in any case attaining sanctity on its own account and 
exciting and inspiring the most careless with a passing feeling of reverence. 
The other ruins of the place are : — (1) the Peacock Palace, a collection of 
leaning columns and carved capitals, (2) the Ransimalakaya and (8) the 
Lohopasada or the Brazen Palace, a group of 1,600 columns built by Diitu- 
genaunu in the second century B.c. The next object of attention, the dagaba 
10 
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of Buanweli is a huge pile of stones erected in the shape of an inverted bowl 
and solid but for a tiny passage to a sacred chamber which contained a relic. 
West of it is a vihara approached by a moonstone and carved steps which 
arrest our attention. These moonstones in Ceylon have a distinctive feature 
of their own, though they are clearly influenced by Indian thought and follow 
Indian ideas to some extent. The moonstone is a semi-circular slab of stone, 
set at the foot of a flight of entrance steps and wonderfully carved. It is 
divided* into concentric rings, first and outermost a narrow, conventional 
Resign, then a w'ider band in which a procession of animals — elephant, horse, 
liofi and bullock — follow one another round, tw'O complete sets of these 
animals and the elephant being thrice repeated. Elephants are exquisitely 
executed, full of fire and life, differing from each other in detail. Inside it 
is another floral scroll of artistic design and within it, a row of hansas or 
sacred geese while in tlie centre is a half of a conventional lotus flower. 
The slab is hewn from a solid rock and the figures are worked from left to 
right.. The carving appears quite fresh and is alive with the spirit of the 
artist whose hand fashioned the life-like elephants and bullocks, the strange 
horses and the still stranger lions w'hich run incessantly after one another in 
a race which began some 2,000 years ago and stretches into infinity. 

In the moonstones of Polonnaruwa there is a ring of flora! design on the 
outside, then comes a row of small sacred geese and thirdly a most spirited 
row of elephants following each other trunk to tail and then a semi-circle of 
galloping horses with tasselled collars and unduly depressed bodies, resting on a 
further scroll which is broad and encloses the lotus centre. Curiously, bulls or 
lions do not appear in these stones and it may be remarked that the lion is not 
a native to the soil. Fa Hian had about a.d. 400 heard of a temple in India, 
five storeys in height, with ‘elephant figures, lion-shapes, horse-shapes, o.x- 
shapes and dove-shapes,’ the last of which probably representing the sacred 
geese. To compare these with the friezes in the temples of Hoysala Archi- 
tecture, the elephant frieze with riders and equipments comes below a frieze 
of sardi'dds or tigers, the Hoysala emblems ; then comes a scroll of infinite 
beauty and variety of design. Above them the frieze of horsemen, and then a 
scene from thO Hindu mythology. Next come celestial beasts and birds and 
BO on. It has to be noticed that the bulls are not found in these friezes. In 
Tissa-Wuva there is a curious circular diagram' filled with mysterious symbols 
and having a procession of figures scratched on the circumference, representing 
the scientific knowledge of some man who lived close upon a thousand years 
ago may be, and the meaning of fish, scorpion, tortoise and other sketches 
which suggest but do not follow the signs of the zodiac. Is it one of the 
earliest maps of the world founded on the Buddhist cosmogony? The 
diameter of the circle is six feet. There is a double ring round the edge 
in which fish and crustaceans are represented, being undoubtedly the ctofean 
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ring. The concentric circles with their wide interspaces at the centre of the 
ring refer to the Sakvala, in the centre of which rises the Mahameru snr* 
rounded by the seven seas and walls of rock which shut in the fabulous 
naountain. The sun and the moon- lie on either- side of the Sakvala in the 
second strip. Roundabout in space are scattered numerous other worlds 
represented by quadrisected circles. Below and around is the world of waters 
in which swarm gigantic uncouth denizens— fish, turtle, crab, chank and 
other marine fauna. If we now turn round to the BudShist cosmogony 
itself for a while we find Meru as its central point, and at various heights 
from it the six blissful seats of the Devas followed by sixteen seats where the 
perfect dwell. Beneath the earth there are eight hells and thousands of 
smaller ones and girdling the earth are to be observed the seven hills and the 
seven seas. There are four islands in the southern on most of which men live 
and there are five hundred smaller ones occupied by heretics. 

Now, with these facts before us, looking at the Buddhist cosmogony and 
the curious looking map of the world as described on the roch at Tissa Wuva 
on one side and the disposition of the four beasts in the moonstones carded in 
a particular order on the other, can we not possibly trace some connexion 
between these and point to some astronomical significance even in these 
moonstones and boldly say with the author that the four -beasts in these 
stones occupy the four cardinal points in the earth, viz. lion in the north, horse 
in the south, elephant in the east and bull in the south ? Of course, we may 
dismiss the idea that these moonstones were used for hypnotism, being called 
yogi-stones, though possibly there is a prevailing superstition to that effect in 
the island. It is interesting to notice in this connexion that in Ceylon as well 
as in modern Hindu temples, where the animals friezes are to be seen, the 
succession of the animals is the same — mahara, naga and hemsa. 

Wo pass on to a short notice of other interesting scenes in the island of 
Lanka. The tooth relic in the Temple of the Tooth (Dalada Maligawa) was 
brought to Ceylon in a.d. 311 by a Brahmin Princess, and is held peculiarly 
sacred. The vicissitudes of this interesting and sacred relic surpass the 
history of Kohinoor which adorns the crown of our august sovereign, and the 
adventures of the Golden Pleece. It was carried away for safety during the 
worst Tamil raids. Even then it was stolen and actually removed to India 
in the fourteenth century A.a., but Parakrama III went to the mainland, 
pleaded for it in person and brought the relic back. ‘ From golden caskets 
set with jewels, raised above bowing, swaying, adoring multitudes, to the 
hair of a princess’s head or the saffron folds of a priest’s robe as places of 
hurried concealment,’ ‘from temples of granite, decorated with gold aad 
silver, to windy caves on bare hillsides and holes in depths of jungles the 
tooth has wandered. Sage Khema rescued it from the funeral pyre of Buddha, 
and?it was eventually brought to Ceylon concealed in ^the hair of a princess, 
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who was of Kalinga lineage, a race that gave more than one king to ‘Ceylon’ . 
Thuparama, the supposed original receptacle of this sacred ' collar-bone ’ is a 
huge dagaba whose chief beauty is found in its slender columns, some of a 
great height, which spring from the platform encircling it. There are four 
rows of these, 14 feet to 23 feet in height. These pillars, 170 in number, were 
constructed in the reign of Tissa (307 to 267 B.c.) Its decoration and im- 
provement went ^ on in the succeeding centuries, and it was treasures of this 
kind which repaid the Tamil hordes that invaded the island. 

The Tamil invasions of Ceylon did not cease with the death of Blala. 
There was an expedition in the eighth century, and we have it in the Dewan’s 
address delivered to us last year, that a Mysore king was reigning in Ceylon 
in that century. It has not been possible for us to identify the prince 
referred to above, nor can we find any trace of him either in Mysore 
history or in the volume under review. Possibly a Mysore ruler attempted 
to emulate the example of Blala and other chieftains of the main- 
land and carried* an expedition into the island and ruled from there, being 
successful The Tamil incursions continued for another three to four 
centuries. In one of these raids Polonnaruwa w^as captured and the con- 
querors ruled h’om there till a.d. 1065, when Wijaya Bahu reconquered it for 
the natives of the island. 

To return from the digression, the Lankarama District to which we are 
next introduced is a world of marks. The guardstone at the elephant stables 
is the most wonderful yet unearthed with a canopy five feet in height and a most 
perfectly designed elephant on the outer side. We will proceed now to 
the two greatest dagabas of Jetawanarauia and Aba^agiriya. The beautj)^ of 
the former consists in the splendid platforms of hewn blocks fioin which the 
ruin rises and the bits of carving on steel and stones near the altars. Here 
are also found the most graceful human figures and floral designs of gJ’eat 
delicacy and finish. This dagaba w^as Imilt in 88 n.c, by a sect of monks in 
rivalry with the older coniiuunity of the chief monastery of Aiiuradluipiira, of 
which the Brazen Palace was the head-quarters. It was (.mlargcd by Gaja 
Bahu I between a.d. 113 and 125 and readied a height of 315 feet. King 
Mahasena (a.d. 275) exalted this by pulling down the Brazen Palace. A few 
centuries later, the monks were punished and in the eighth century following 
in A.D. 787, Mabinda II rebuilt this at a cost of 300,000 pieces of gold, setting 
up an image of Buddlei out of 60, ( 00 gold pieces. Jetawanarama was 
originally supposed to, have been 160 cubits high. Stone railings in the parts 
are met with in a style more appropriate to wood and possibly intended as a 
magical protection against evil spirits, resembling those at Sanchi. 

In the west of Anuradhapura are rocky sites where rock is worlced into 
the building, being allowed for and adapted. There are two platforms, an 
outer and an inner built with geometrical exactitude and linked by a big and 
ponderous stone. There are also two tiny gold images of the Sedant Buddha 



excavated in the Block down the leafy arch in the group of ruihs at the junc- 
tion of Arippu and the outer circular roads, full of absorbing interest. One 
of them follows the local pattern and is of solid hronze coated with gold, three 
inches high, with hands lying palm upward in the lap one above the other. 
The other is a fragile shell of gold, half the size of the former, of unmistakable 
Burmese character with Mongolian features represented with the right hand 
drooping over the knee in Burmese style. We must pass by in rapid review 
the ruined mass called Burrow’s Brick Building erected by Nissanka, where is 
found a dwarf stone of unusual size, Vijayarama which once possessed a 
preaching hall of an exceedingly beautiful design in addition to its present 
living attractions, the carved stones decorating the wall of the platform, from 
which a flight of steps led on to the main building from this half which 
contains panels with differing figures, male or male and female standing 
beneath a carved makara canopy w’hcre the figures .face each other open 
mouthed with a human or animal figure in their jaws suggesting as it were 
cannibalism in the island, Puliyankulam which resembles Vijayarama^ but has 
no stair case and come to the Medina of the Cinghalesc Buddhists with folded . 
hands and whispering humbleness. This Mihintale or the, sacked Hill is the 
scene of king Tissa’s meeting with the great apostle of Buddhism and his 
subsequent conversion. It is eight miles from Anuradhapura and on one of 
the highest plateau rest the bones of the great missionary. ' In the recollec- 
tion of Mihintale’s hill and ruins, carried away by the ordinary visitor, the 
sights begin and end with the long stairways, the stone-boats and inscription- 
flanked Vihara-ruin, the picturesquely placed Ambastale dagaba, ringed in by 
graceful columns mid cocoanut palms, bringing to mind the similar Thuparama 
and jLjankarama dagabas of Anuradhapura ; the bold roundness of Maha Seya 
Dagaba whicli crowns Mihintale kanda, the rock-cut NagaPokuna, with, may 
be, Sidis Placeat, if the guiding gods are complacent ! descent to that cool rock 
retreat, Mahinda’s bed ” so called, and a cursory look at the ornamental, but 
far less ancient “ stone-bath ” fatuously connected with the same Apostle of 
Buddhism, near the half-way terrace.’ The highest stair-case at Mihintale is 
beautiful. ‘ Overhanging trees throw green shadows on the worn stone and 
the shifting golden lights betw^ecn may well betaken for the angel visitants.’ 

‘ Visions of the mighty Buddha overshadowing the island with his pre- 
sence and of Mahinda his apostle, alighting on the topmost crag which 
towers up into the azure sky far overhead ’ recall to mind the familiar vision 
of Jacob. 

The next place of interest, Sigiriya or a palace on a rock, 400 feet above 
the surrounding jungles, was built by king Kashyapa I (a.p. 477 or 511) as a 
bulwark against his brother’s wrath and there is a gallery named after him. 
The frescoes on the cave represent the ladies of his court with their attendants 
carrying offerings. They compare most favourably with the paintings at 
Ajanta which they resemble, but the figures at the Sigiriya cave are all females 
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and of three quarter lengths. The outlines are full and rich without the least 
trace of anaemic tendencies. 

‘ While Anuradhapura was the proud capital between 500 b.c. and the 
ninth century of the Christian era and never lost its glamour of peculiar 
sacredness, Polonnaruwa, to which the seat of the government was transferred 
owing to the incursions of the Tamils, remained the capital till the middle of 
the thirteenth century. ’ The royal palace was built by Aggabodhi III in A.n. 
623, and even this was not safe from the Tamil invasions directed from the 
mainland of India. It was conquered by the Tamils who remained there till 
A.D. 1065 when Wijaya Bahu reconquered it and rebuilt the city. We might 
refer the reader to the volume before us for the enchanting epic of Parakrama, 
the citadel of Polonnaruwa, the necklet of architecture, Dalada Maligawa, 
Thuparama, Wata dagd, the Nissanka late Mandapaya or floral hall, Gal 
Vihara, a flower in stone or the lotus bath which is a lotus flower of granite 
24 feet 9 indies in diameter, consisting of five concentric lamina of eight petals 
gradually diminishing into a stamen and reversing the order of nature by 
pressing the petal rings into a concavity, Demala Mahasaya where the paint- 
ings rival the best at Ajanta, the rock cut figure supposed to be of Parakrama 
who was crowned in 1164 but really representing a holy man, 11 feet 6 inches 
high, possibly a* Hindu gixru judging from the Brahminical uttariya, and just 
describe a few interesting details which give us an insight into the social life 
of the Cinghalese of those times. 

The lion bath is an open air bath, beautifully carved, ‘ where a robust and 
most pugnacious lion, 7 feet 4 inches ramping on his bind legs, holds up the 
stone work.’ The pool of the five-hooded cobra was built by Aggabodin I in-A.i). 
564. The work of these public baths suggests animal and serpent worship of 
the wild tribes influencing royalty just as much as is found to be the case in 
the mainland of India. Principles of sanitation were not neglected in 
those early days. Urinal or nmtragala in Block D is highly decorated and 
sculptured suggesting art even in structures erected for meeting the prime 
necessities of man. A deep and wide moat, built of stone, filled with water, 
kept the living rooms on either sides cool and pleasant. There was a hospital 
with a stone-boat for preserving medicines. A grant was given for the 
maintenance of the hospital and ‘any one who takes by force what has 
been provided for this (hospital) will become a goat slaying Eakkasa.’ Near 
Jetawanarama there was a great monastery of fourteen buildings provided with 
a refectory, both house and the rest. A stone-boat near Thuparama 44 feet by 3 
was intended to hold rice. Labour was paid for as may be seen presently. 
Batana-Maha-Pasada or elephant stables in the Lankarama District was 
rebuilt at a cost of 300,000 pieces of gold. This shows that the country was 
fertile, rich and prosperous as is also evidenced by the large amounts spent in 
architecture and painting and also by the rich jewellery worn by the people. 
Coronets, tiaras, aigrettes crowned the head ; flowers and ribbons were used 
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for the hair while the ears, neck, breast, arm and wrists were full of jewels and 
waist upward were covered in a filmy gauze ending at the neck. Nor was 
public welfare forgotten. The conduct of monks was strictly regulated by 
legislation. It has also been mentioned how a king had a bell-rope in his room 
for dispensing justice followed by an Indian Potentate at Delhi in this matter 
in the fourteenth century. Parakrama built tanks and carried out other 
irrigation works. Abhayagiriya revealed brick at a depth of feet on a bed of 
concrete and shows the solid foundations then laid for temples. Parakrama 
also devoted his attention to planting and sowing. The arts of war were 
carefully kept up and the army was developed into an efficient fighting 
force. Possibly it was due to this that the Tamil raids fairly came to an end 
about the fourteenth century. 

In fine, the volume before us repays careful perusal by all lovers of 
antiquity, and it is hoped that as many as possible will pay a visit to the 
far-famed island with a copy of the volume under review for their guide. 



madhavAchArya and his younger 

BROTHERS 

A Eeplt by Rao Bahadur R. Narasimhachar, m.a., m.r.a.s. 

In the last issue of the journal (pp. ‘217--24) has appeared a review by 
Mi‘. V. Subrahmanya' Iyer, B.A , of my article ‘ Madhavacharya and His 
Younger Brothers ’ contributed to the January and February numbers of the 
Indian 'Antiq%Mry for 1910. My article gives briefly a few new facts gathered 
in the course of my investigations about Madhavacharya and his younger 
brothers Sayana and Bh5ganatha, supporting them in every case by eithef 
literary or epigcaphical evidence. It proves among other things the existence 
in the fourteenth century of two Madhavas — one of them the son of ^rlmati 
and Mayana of the Bharadvaja-gotra and the disciple of Vidyatirtha and 
Bharatitirtha, and the other the son of Machambika and Chaundibhatta of the 
Anglrasa-gotra and the disciple of KriyaSakti — both of whom were ministers 
under the early Vijayanagar Kings, and gives some strong reasons for' the 
identification of Madhava of the Bharadvaja-gotra with Vidyaranya. 

In his review Mr. Subrahmanya Iyer has not produced a particle of 
evidence, either literary or inscriptional, in support of his assertions, though 
he has been pleased to apply such expressions as ‘ dogmatic assertion ’ and 
‘ unproven conjecture ’ to ray well-supported conclusions. Any scholar who 
goes through my article and the review dispassionately will at once see that 
the assertions made by the reviewer have no base to stand upon. 

I shall first proceed to show that the conclusions arrived at by Mr. 
Subrahmanya Iyer are wrong and then say a word or two about some other 
details in the review. The two important conclusions of the reviewer are (1) 
that Madhava of the Bharadvaja-gotra was not a mantri or minister, and (3) 
that Madhava of the Anglrasa-gotra was identical with Vidyaranya. In order 
to avoid the frequent repetition of the gotras in distinguishing one Madhava 
from the other, it may be convenient to name Madhava of the Anglrasa-gotra 
as Madhava A and Madhava of the Bharadvaja-gotra as Madhava B. That 
Madhava B was a minister is a well-known tradition to prove the correctness 
of which we need not go beyond the Pardsara-Mddhaviya, which is admitted 
on all hands to be a work by Madhava B, 
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The colophon at the end of this work, which runs thus : 

■'- C?' ■HO 

qfKT^fqfTffq qfi5T^fqfc1^^«f^.:!^lT. . • 

makes the clea-r and indubitable statement that the work was composed by 
the minister {anidtya) Marlliava who was the bearer of the burden of the 
sooereigniy of King BukJca. Further in the optiiiing verses, given below, of 
his Purttfyhdrtha-sudhilnidhiy Sayaua, the younger brother o*f Madhava B, 
clearly tells us that his elder brother was the hereditary preceptor and ininis- 
ter (mantri) of. King Bukka just as Brihaspati was of Iiidra, Bumati of Nala, 
Medhatithi of ^aibya, Dhaurnya of Dharmasiita, Svaujas of King Vainya, 
Gautama of Nimi, and Vasishtha of Kama. 

II 

so 



fI«Tr qW.-Hl 

c\ -o o 

We have thus the testimony of Madhava B himself and of his younger 
brother Sayana as regards Madhava B having been a minister. * 

With regard to the reviewer’s identification of Madhava A with Vidya- 
ranyaj the following facts go to show that this identification is quite wrong : — 
(1) According to orthodox tradition Madhava B acquired the title of 
Vidyaranya after he renounced the world. But the reviewer, though eager to 
stick to the traditional belief that there was only one Madhava, finds it con- 
venient to brush aside the above tradition as also the tradition that Madhava 
B was a minister. Let this pass. In my artiede I have quoted a record from 
the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society^ which gives 
A. IX 1891 as the date of Madhava A’s death, while a copper plate inscription 
in the possession of the Sringeri matha ^ gives a.d. 138G as the date of 
Vidyaranya’s death. (2) According to a record at Sringeri ^ Vidyaranya died 
at Hampi ; but according to the above-mentioned record in the Bombay 
Journal Madhava A died on tlfe >vest coast. (3) Another record at Sringeri ^ 
says that King Bukka brought Vidyaranya to Sringeri and directed Madarasa, 
i.e. Madhava A, to grant lands in Kikiinda-nadu {ind Hiriya Koda-nadu, 
which belonged to the province under his rule, for the livelihood of the 
ascetics ani disciples in the niafha of Vidyaranya. (4) The above-mentioned 
record in the Bombay Journal registers the grant by Madhava A who was on 

iVolumo iv, p. 116. ^ Mysore Archmlogical lleportfjr 1916, para, 97. Ibid, ^ Ibid., paras, 
94 and 95. 

11 
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his death-bed of a village which was named Madhavapura after the donor. 
This shows that Madhava A was not Vidyaranya even at the time of his 
death ; else the village would naturally have been named Vidyaranyapura. 
The ^ringori inscription referred to above as giving the date of Vidyaranya’s 
death records the grant by King Harihara II of a village named Vidy§.ranya- 
pura after the departed sage.' These facts can lead to but one conclusion, 
namely, that ]\Iadhava A was not Vidyaranya. The fact of the matter is that 
Ma(^hava A was only a provincial governor and he died as such. He was 
never a sanydsi, 

I shall now say a word or two about some other details in the review. 
Mr. Subrahmanya Iyer takes me to task for not giving more information 
about Madhavacharya, the subject of my article and for calling Madhava A 
Madhava-mantri. In writing this article my object was simply to bring to the 
notice of scholars a feW' uew^ facts ; so I have abstained from repeating well- 
known traditions and from referring to matters already pul -dished. I know 
that both the'Madhavas had the affix dchdrya affixed to their names; but the 
rea*son why I have called one of them Madhava-mantri is because his name 
occurs more frequently in that form in the inscriptions. Again, the reviewer 
doubts the reliability of the literary evidence that I have produced about the 
parentage etcJ, of M&dhava B. The quotations that I have given are all form 
the works of Madhava B and of his younger brother Sayapa wdio may very 
well be t^'usted to give correctly the names of their parents. The review also 
contains some more details which do not call for any notice. 


1 Mysore ArchceologUal lieport for J916, para. 97. 
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The Journal of the Royal Asiatic So9iety of 
Great Britain and Ireland, January, I917 

The January number of this journal has reached us only in April, perhaps owing 
to delays in communication caused by the war. Of the many contributions 
very learned, though not interesting to all, the one of greatest interest to 
the Indian readers of this journal ia Visvamitra, Vasisiha, Eariichmdra and 
Bunahh^a by that tried orientalist Mr. F.E. Pargiter. It is really unfortunate that a 
caste importance is attached to this story, and that the personal conhict between the 
so-called Kshatriya Visvamiira and the real Brahman Eishi Vaeistha is made much 
of. Western scholars writing on eastern subjects, particularly on religion, rui^ to the 
other extreme, blissfully ignorant as they are that the historical side of the que^ion 
is not all in all, but that there is also another side, the religious side, which embodies 
in it a spiritual meaning. It would be too long to discuss the matter liere and con- 
vince such writers that Vasistha was never opposed to Visvamitra because the latter 
was a Kshatriya moving heaven and earth to become a Brahman, for be was already 
one. That is a long story. Meaningless aspersions are made against 'Vasistha, 
implying that ho is not the holy rishi he is considered to be, but a Brahman with 
a machiavellian head. So long as this course is adopted there is no hope of the 
other side— the Pandit side— -understanding the so-called scientific method applied 
tj^religious history. Mr. Pargiter has not oonolusively proved, as he must know 
that is impossible, that the personal name of the well-known Eishi Vasistha is 
DSvaraja. The next article of importance is that by Sir Aurel Stein, K.O.LE., on 
Some rivers in the Big Veda, He identifies all the rivers with the existing ones 
in the area from the North-West Provinces to the Punjaub, except Arjikiyfi, which 
he is not able to equate with any of the modern streams. He admires the geogra- 
phical knowledge displayed by the Hymnists, and says parallels are to be found in 
plenty among the unlettered Turks in locating things accurately over immeasurable 
distances, and concludes the article with an appeal to empiric knowledge hunting. 
This is also our faith. The miscellaneoas communications made by Dr, Fleet are 
not to be brushed aside as really miscellaneous. They contain a lot of curious 
information and shrewd obKcrvatioi s. There is a very readable contribution on 
the date of Vardhamana the founder of modern Jainism by Mr. S* V. Venka- 
t^swara Aiyer. We feel so glad that the unseemly controversy between Dr, 
A. B. Keith and Professor Kidgeway has come to an end, 'at least in the pages of this 
journal. The origin of the Indian Drama, the point of their contention, for all the 
pages devoted to their views, is as much shrouded in mystery as it was ever before. 


K.D. 
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l^eport of the Mysore Archaeological 
Department for I9IO 

Of bhe several Govern tneab piibiioations relating to the soienco of history, nothing 
is looked forward to with so much interest as this annual report of Mr R. A. 
Narasimhachar, Eao Bahadur, relating to the doings of bis department. As far as 
his work is concerned each year throws into the shade the past year, and new 
wonders are rev^ealed to the world of historical research. Once again wo may be 
allov^ed to say that this report is the model of its kind, and not a few are the 
directions in which it excels other reports of the kind. It is no dry official 
record, bub wherever it is possible for him, he gives a complete history of hia find- 
ings with apt drawings, photographs and other methods to bring vividly before our 
eyes these vestiges of the glorious past. It is bare truth when the Govornraont in 
their review say ‘ It is gratifyijig to note that tlie illustrations of architc^cturo and 
sculpture contained in the annual reports of the dc;partment have attracted the 
attention of scholars and authorities on Indian art, both in India and outside.’ Wo 
arc glad to fiijd arnojig other interesting things contained in the report, a fairly 
corpplete history of ^ringeri, which Mr. Narasimhachar read before our Society a f(‘W 
weeks ago. The paper drew considerable attention, and not a few wore stiuok with 
wonder wdieji they were authentically told that such a bigot as Tippu Sultan, not to 
mention his father and other Mahomedan rulers, had a considerable regard for tl>e 
Sring^ri SankaVacharya Swami, What the eminent arclueologist says in his repoi’t 
of the Vidyasarikara temple in SringSri forms very interesting reading. We wish 
more particulars were given of the Chennakisvara temple at Tandaga. Mr. Nara- 
simhaohar, even though we admit it was out of the scope of his report, would have 
done well to give us the history of the founding of the ^ringgri Mutt, for that is the 
only thing wanting to a complete history of the mutt. Among the archaeolo- 
gical discoveries of the year a set of Ganga plates found in the ^ringnri matha ||pd 
aTiother set received from the Mulbagal Taluk arc of considfuable historical impor- 
tanoe. The President of the Mythic Society, Rev. Father Talatrd, M.A., was, 

we believe, after all correct in characterizing the Vidyasankara toni]jle, at le ist as far 
as the gopura is concerned to be ir-ore of ih(i northern typo than the Dravidian, aiul 
as far as one can judge of it by the illustration in the report, the structure is also 
more Hoysala than Dravidian. The t;ilented archai.-logisL could have, by giving a 
few more particulars, lemoved tliis doubt. In concluHion, wo may SM.y that tlui ex- 
istence of the d(3partnient is fully vindicated l.»v the work turiud out by it undou' tlie 
able direction of this eminent scholar, atid people W'ho ignore the past many learn a 
lesson that the past is the best teaclu-r foi tin) present. This conversion is possible 
only by reports of the kind under review, as every page of it breathes a living history, 
extremely human in its interest. 


K. D. 



The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society for December. I9I6 

Wb are not to blame for the late review of this excellent journal. It was received 
only recently. Better late than never, as the substantial fare however, will keep 
one going without pangs of hunger. There are as many as eight leading articles. 

A considerable number of pages is devoted to the publications in original with 
translations of seven copper plato records of land grants from J)henkenal. The 
work was undertaken, at the request of Sir Edward Gait, Lieut.-Governor of Bilmr 
and Orissa, by that eminent Orientalist of Bengal Mahamah5padhyaya Hara Prasad 
^astri, M.A., 0.1. E. He has done his work well, but what a pity that he does not* 
give the history of the grants, their signilicance, their time and other to be eagerly 
sought for details. Perhaps bo intends doing so in the next number. Two other 
contributions similar in nature are Kuinuru Kela Charter of Eanaka Satnr Bhauja 
Deva (a.d. 1325) by Mr. B. 0. Muzurndar, B.A., M.K.A.S., and an Oriya copper 
plate inscription of Raraachandra DSva, Saka 1728 by Kai Bahadur Monraohan 
Chakravarti, M.A., B.L. The author says ‘ this plato, though it r<^latos to a recent 
date, has an interest of its own in that it is in Oriya characters, which iar very 
rare.’ 

There is a very interesting article on the death and cremation ceit^monies among 
the Santals by the Hon’blo and Rev. A. Campbell, D.D. Those that are conversant 
with the funeral coromonies of the Brahmans will be struck with wonder that there 
are not a few particulars in whicli their ceremonies closely resemble those of this 
aboriginal people. It cannot be definitely said that each developed its form 
independently of the other. We are not far from correct in taking the view that there 
must have been considerable Brahmanising influence on these primitive tribes. A 
Lepcha funeral by Mr. Sarat Chandra Roy, M.A., besides its other interesting details of 
Tibetan funeral, contains particulars of a curious custom or belief. The most 
exciting part of the ceremonies is the exorcising of the devil or the evil spirit which is 
believed invariably to bring about the death of persons. Soojo figures of miniature 
animals and one or two miniature human figures are seated on a plank, witii a life size 
model of a cat, nieatii for the evil spirit which caused the death of the deceased 
person. After the recitation of some mantras by the Lama, the plank is carried with 
the figures which are pelted with pebbles and at last burnt to free the soul from tho 
evil spirit. Tlion tho people go back to the house with a freer heart. A curious 
custom indeed ! The number under review is not only scholarly but also very interest- 

mg. 
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The Divine Aspect of History^ 

By J. B. Mozlby. 

The Cambridge University Press has manifested its activity in a number of ways, 
and there is hardly any department of thought to which it has not made 
solid contributions. But the books that have been sent for review are a new 
departure inasrauoh as they come under original contribution, whereas moat of its 
other publications relate to topics which have been handled by others or which 
have been published by others. 

History is a comprehensive term and it has many aspects but though the social, 
economic, political, military and other aspects have been extensively dealt with, it 
is a pity that the religious side of it has been neglected and treatiBes relating to 
this absorbingly interesting aspect have been conspicuous by their absence. It was 
reserved to the Syndics of this scholarly press to remove this defect, and they could 
not have chosen an ahiei' man than Mr. Mozley to do so. Two substantial volumes 
give iu brief the result of bis studies extending over a vast period, and every page is 
brimful of suggeetive thought. 

Tbe title of the volumes indicates how history political and constitutional in its 
accepted sense is closely intertwined with religion, at d in these volumes is traced 
the devtilopmant of this religious thought and life of the people. We should have 
been glad if representative nations ancient and modern had been taken, and their 
religious history traced from the beginning. In fact the histories of some of the 
greatest nations are religious histories and their other aspects fall into insignificance. 
For example, it is the religious books of the Hindus that give an idea of their polity. 
But it is not in this sense the learned author of these books develops the idea. He 
takes the religions themselves for consideration. Each of the great religions of the 
world is taken up, and except Christianity and Judaism, every religion is allotted 
a few details mixed up with critical ideas of a superficial typo. We do perceive 
the fairness throughout. It is not always by comparative methods that conclusions 
are drawn. Much is taken for granted, and at times there is a good deal of self- 
opinionativeiiess. We are afraid that tiie talented author’s knowledge particularly 
of Hinduism, is not deep and all that has boon written by him and even more could 
have been done in a less pretentious book by an infinitely less conipctent authority. 
For the meagre details we havn in the hooks under review we would have had 
ampler details with half the books of reference to which Mr. Mozley is indebted. 
Pity it is he seems to betray that his knowledge of the Hindu faith is not first 
hand, and abotinds in platitudes. 

While very highly commending the author for the lucidity of exposition as far 
as he goes and charm of language which are invariably in evidence, wo are sadly 
struck with the lack of a sense of proportion. We admit that there need be no mathe- 
matical calculation in the number of pages to be devoted to each religion. But it is 
no serious representation of the religious history of the majority of th6 people of 

1 Published by the Cambridge University Press in two vols., pp. 908, price 865 . net. 
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the worlS when their religions are disposed of in a few pages and • ifwo-tfairds of 
the work devoted to the,, faith of the Now and the Old Testaments. In this view of 
the case the book could have been appropriately named the Christian As])ect of 
History. We are constrained to say that this want of proportion should either be the 
lack of requisite knowledge or the result of an indifferent attitude to religions other 
than his own. But in either case it is much to be regretted. We cannot commend 
it for a full knowledge of faiths other than those of the Jews and the Christians. 

Coming to the presentation of the Christian faith, the author seems to have a 
predilection for the Protestant faith. He seems to think that the reformation’should 
rather be styled a just rebellion. We tell him ‘ yes ’ as far as the form is concerned ^ 
but not where the reformers aimed at the creed. Every century departed from its 
predecessors in effecting certain changes, and so there \vm-e reformations all along. 
But the deliberate doings of some people to gain their own ends by using a religions 
weapon would not sanctify the reformation as a spiritual one, or as n just one. It 
was a serious error for people to have departed from the medieval church, and the 
best answer that was made against the hasty condemnation of the faith of the ages by 
some misguided enthusiasts was what Bishop Laud attempted to d^, i.e. to nmke the 
church approximate to the ideal of the medieval clmroh without the infallibility of 
the Pope. Whether somebody should be regarded as the bead of the religion, and 
whether people should give him unswerving allegianco and whether t)5afc alone would 
conduce to the unity of the faith are matters of opinion. The very fact that there 
have been too many schisms is proof positive that opinions among the seceders 
were divided. We are glad to see Mr. Mozley’s view of the miracles is refreshingly 
original and extremely reasonable. But after all has the age of miracles passed. 
Not yet, we believe. The concluding chafer is splendid and the message con- 
veyed therein talking about the Hope of the Future makes up for several discordant 
notes in the book. It is written with a large-hearted sympathy and with a great in- 
sight. We are one with him to whatever religion we may belong that conduct 
divorced from religion is not exemplary conduct anyhow. In conclusion, we might say 
that the purpose of this book is more negative than affirmative, and this negative side 
is more constructive than a bare formless, unimaginative affirmative would have been. 

K. D. 


Revtie Historicttie de I'lnde Francaise 

We have much pleasure in welcoming in the field of historical and archajologi- 
cal researches, a new review which bids fair soon to take a prominent place among 
similar publications. We allude to the ‘ Sooi6t6 de THistoire de ITnde Iran^aise 
founded by His Excellency Monsieur A. Marti neaii, Governor of the French 
Possessions in India. We have before us the first two numbers of the Society’s 
Journal, the perusal of which has made us proud of the fact that the Society has 
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already cons^^nted to exchange all its publications with the modest QuarUrly 
Journal of the Mythic Society, 

For many years France disputed with England the supremacy over Southern 
India and to the present day .Dupleix, de Bussy, Labourdonnais in the south are 
still household names as well as Raymond in Hyderabad and Perron and De Boigne 
in ti>e north. It would have been a matter for regret if Pondicherry, oblivious of 
the glories of the past, had not followed in the footsteps of the British Provinces and 
Feudatory States* in India where Archaeological and Historical Societies have been 
started during the last decade, His Excellency the Governor of Pondicherry 
^believes tliat th(3 time has come for the French to enter the field of such researches 
on tboir own account and with the ready help of men like Professor G. Jouveau 
Dubrouil and Mr. E. Gaudart he moans to make it the great success it deserves to be. 

The new Society, which, though founded in 1911, yet has only now decided to 
publish its own journal will be welcomed everywhere in India, but we venture to 
say that the welcome will bo still more sympathetic in Mysore as it may bo expect- 
ed that the Govf^riiraant Archives in Pondicherry will throw some more light on the 
period when Flal.'^ce and Mysore were allies. The interest evinced in the paper read 
befoi'e the Society by its President on ‘ Tippu’s Embassy to the Court of France’ 
makes us feel certain that the readers of our Quarterly Journal will watch with a 
special sympafliy tho activities of the ‘ Socicte de VIhstoire de Vlndc Prangaise.* 

The first number of the Society’s Journal is almost fully taken up by the ‘ Anti- 
quities of tho Pallava Period’, of Professor G. Jouveau Dubreuil. The Pallava 
country was for a time the scene of the rivalry between the English and the French 
and the study of Pallava antiquities falls naturally within the scope of the new 
Society. Still in the flower of youth, Professor G. Jouveau Dubreuil has revealed 
himself as a past master where South Indian archaeology and history are oonpern- 
ed. His ‘Archaeology of South India ’ has attracted attention far beyond India ; 
his originality of views, his enthusiasm, his love of India and everything Indian, 
inspires one with the hope that a long stay out in this country may enable him to 
continue studies which are bound to ^dace him in the foremost rank of archaeolo- 
gists. His paper deals with the periods of Rajiisinha and of Mahendra and ends 
with a successful attempt at the classificaiioti of the antiquities of the Pallava 
Period. The illustrations are not chosen at random but each one is meant to eluci- 
date a special point in the text. 

Then follows a ' Memoir ou the establishment of the French Company and its 
commerce in the East Indies.’ This Memoir signed by Dupleix himself is dated 8th 
October, 1727. In it the great Frenchman exposes his ideas of what tho French 
East India Company ought to do in order to promote its interests at Pondicherry, 
Charidernagore, Cassim Bazaar, Balassore, Yanaon, Masulipatam, Mahe, Calicut, 
Surat, Mocha, Bunder Abbas, Canton, Macao, Siam, and Mergny, 

The second number leads off with an account of a French establishment at 
Bunder _\bha9 in the eighteenth century. It is taken from a manuscript kept in the 
Pondicherry Archives which contains the correspondence of the French Consul at 
Bassora from Maroh^ 1739 to July, 1745. Professor Jouveau Dubreuil follows with a 
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moat interesting study of four ancient statues found in the Tiruvakarrai Pagoda in 
1914, those of Brahma, Siva, Vishnu, and Skanda (Subramaniar). ’ ' 

His Excellency the Governor publishes with introductory notes an account of 
the journey of the Chevalier de Dourdon in 1787 to India. The Chevalier travelled 
by land from Beyrout to Bassora and then by boat to Muscat and Mahe. The 
account which telle of his adventures at Damascus, on the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
and at Bagdad is of a fascinating actual interest. The journey by land occupied five 
months and twelve days and the cost amounted, from Paris to Pondicherry, to 
11,688-2-6 livrcs. A study on the cyclones of the Godaveri by M. S. Aroul brings to 
a close the second number. 

The Soci6t6 de ITlistoire do ITnde Fran 9 ai 8 e is to be congratulated on the first, 
two numbers of its ‘ Kevue Historique’ and we hope that it will keep up the same 
high standard of scholarship in its future publications. 

May we be permitted as a conclusion of this review to translate the last para- 
graph of the editorial foreword which opens the first number. We hope that this 
Bovue^ to Tohioh ive shall devote 02 ir greatest care^ will he an honour to the Oovern- 
merit of French India as also to the ‘ Gonseil General ’ of the Colony who have kindly 

made secure the existence of the Society by freeing it from all financhil ansciety ' 

* 

A. M. T. 


Life and Teachings of Sri Madhva 

By C. M. Padmanabhaohab, b.a., b.l., Coimbatobb 

The lives of the saints of South India have been, as a rule, more admired than 
studied by tbeir disciples, and, Sri Madhva has probably experienced more of this 
deferential neglect than either Sri S^^-nkara or Sri Karnfinuja, the other members of 
the trio, nor has the indifference of the followers been made up by any exceptional 
keenness on the part of foreign scholars of Indian religion and philosophy. Some 
of these, as the author shows, have fallen into gross errors identifying Sri Madhva- 
charya with Vidyaranya (alias Madhavacharya), the renowned head of the ^ringeri 
Mutt who played a part in the rise of the Vijayanagar Empire. The error is due no 
doubt to the similarity of names, hut it is as little pardonable as one, for instance, 
which would confound Herbert Spencer with the author of the Faerie Q^ieene, Such 
mistakes are of course avoided by the few Indian writers on the subject but these 
according to our author, have often been carried awA'y by sectarian prejudice and 
hostility. The book is an attempt to depict Sri Madhva in an appreciative, but not 
uncritical spirit. 

The main, if not the exclusive source of information, on the Life of Sri Madhva 
is the Madhva Vijaya, a biography of the saint written by one of his earliest fol- 
lowers. ' Making allowances for poetic fancies, the account contained in Madhva 
Vijaya’ observes the author, ‘ is fairly full and authentic. 

Sri Madhva was born in the distiict of South Kanara in a village near Udipi, 
and be is thus the second great religious teacher (Sri Sankara being the first) from 
the West Coast of the Peuinsula. He appears to have lived between A.p. 1118 s.nd 

12 
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1317 thouglij .tihere is some doubt as to the precise dates. He is believed by his fol- 
lowers to have been an incarnation of Yayu, the God of Wind, who took human 
shape in order to correct and purify the woild, which, as is its wont on sue}) occa- 
sions had got into a muddle in .order to give scope and excuse for this happy celes- 
tial intervention. Sri Madhva’s childhood, like his later life, was full of miraculous 
incidents. On one occasion, he rode merrily on the tail of an infuriated bull much 
to tbe consternation of his people, and got off, easily and unhurt, when he had suffi- 
ciently enjoyed* the fun. He relieved his father from pecurjiary embarrassment by 
an easy feat of alchemy, converting tamarind seeds into gold coins. On another 
occasion, he killed a huge and ferocious serpent with his toe and followed up the 
valiant performance by a prodigious ‘ long jump ’ from the forest to his house 
where he appeared in answer to his mother’s oall. ‘ It is said that the rocky ground 
on which ha set his feet thus with great velocity and force becam(‘ indented by bis 
footprints. Over this monument now stands a temple to signalize the event.' 

Sri Madhva having completed his religious studi(is, in winch his pi'ogress was, 
as might be expected, oxcoodingly rapid, began bis life work l)v exposing the ei'rors 
of tho^Advaita* philosophy of Sankara which had hitherto held undisputed sway in 
the* land. After achieving some local successes in this direction, he travelled in 
South India passing along the West Coast to Bamgswaram and returning liome 
after journeying some distance along the East Coast. In this tour, Madhva encount- 
ered and vanqijisbed, along with many persons of lesser note, the head of the great 
^ringSri Mutt. Everywhere he was listened to with rapt attention by crowds of 
hearers, who^oame to participate in the feast of reason and flow of soul which he so 
prodigally laid before them. 

Nor were Sri Madhva’s banquets always of the metaphorical kind. He received 
sumptuous hospitality wherever he went and though simple in his habits, never made 
an ostentation of absteiniousnoss. On one occasion, having done justice to a heavy 
dinner, he ate two hundred plantains by way of dessert, and answered the enquiring 
looks of the surprised guests by tolling them ‘that the animal heat within him was 
a flame as thick as a thumb, capable of consuming any food in any quantity.’ One 
wonders if a spark of this flame has been imparted (along with the Master’s 
doctrines) to his disciples, as the popular jokes regarding the digestive capacity of 
the members of this sect seem to imply. 

Sri Madhva’s next trip was to BadarTkashram in the Himalayas whore Veda 
Vyasa was living with the rishis. ‘Ho longed to pay his respects at the lotus feet 
of Vyasa' and obtain his approbation for embarking on evangelization and reforma- 
tion ’ which he now contemplated, having formulated his dwaita system of philoso- 
phy. Veda VySsa’s permission having been obtained, Sri Madhva returned liome 
from the Himalayas travelling through Bengal and tbe Northern Circara. On the 
banks of the Godavery he hold learned disputations and made converts of two dis- 
tinguished scholars of the Adwaita persuasion. Swamy Sastry and Sobhana Bhat^a — 
who subsequently succeeded Sri Madhva on the pontifical seat. The former under 
the name of Narahari Theertha, ruled the kingdom of Kalinga as regent for the 
infant heir, for some years, and as a reward for his just and beneficent rule, obtained 
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from th^ king certain very ancient and sacred though neglected, ii2i|ag6S of Batna 
and Sita which he delivered to Sri Madhva a few days before the latter’s death. 

Beturning home from the eventful tour lo Badari, Sri Madhva settled down to 
his pious duties. Most of his time was spent in conducting service in the temple of 
Sri Krishna which he built in honour of a sacred image of that God which had mira- 
culously come into his possession. He installed in the temple a system of worship 
which is said to be very inspiring and which is continued unchanged to this day. He 
was himself the first Pujati and in order to ensure the cOntinudJnce of the worship 
in proper form after his demise, ho established eight monasteries the abbots of which 
were enjoined to take charge of the shrine under a system of rotation, which is still 
folloived. 

Some time between a d. 1260 and 1271 Sri Madhva undertook his second trip 
to Badari, this time to consult Veda VySsa and obtain his permission to write an 
epitome of the Mahabarata. The great sage bad of course no serious objections to 
urge against such a laudable proposal and the work known, as Sriman Mababharata 
Tatparya Niryaya was therefore composed. Another result of this trip, which was 
of equal importance in the eyes of Sri Madhva as of his biograpbe?; was the acquisi- 
tion of eight Saligrams of rare value, presented by Vyasa to his favourite pupil, and 
no doubt received by the latter with gratitude as a welcome addition to the already 
largo college of sacred images that he had so devotedly formed. On the ^return 
'■ journey, Sri Madhva visited Benares, Hastinapura (Delhi), and the historic field of 
Kurukshetra. Wherever he went, he was feted and feasted, performed miracles and 
partook in religious discussions. 

His life after the great tour in Northern India was characterized by numerous 
conversions, of which the more notable where those of Pandit Trivakrama, a learned 
brali man brought up in the Advaita creed and Jayasimba, the king of Kuntala. As' 
for the ordinary people, they simply flocked every day to the Mutt and sought initi- 
ation. When Sri Madhva was satisfied that the seeker was sincere, he allowed the 
conversion and signalized by binding him with moderately heated seals representing 
Sri Narayanas ^ankham and Chakra. The growing popularity of Sri Madhva and 
his creed roused the jealousy of the devotees of the Sri ^ringeri Mutt who, after delibe- 
rating on various means of compassing his ruin, finally contrived to rob him of his 
Library. The holy miscreants were afterwards made to disgorge the booty, but 
they do not appear to have met with any other punishment. 

In his last days, Sri Madhva did not-undertake any long journeys but he constant- 
ly visited places in Canara and Mysore. The banks of the Bhadjra near Mysore were 
in particular his favourite resort’for tapas. He maintained bis physical and mental 
vigour unabated to the end and there is at least one spot in Mysore associated with ■ 
his feats of strength. This is near Kalasa in the Kadur District where by the side of 
a river there is a ‘ large boulder, a big square shaped stone placed horizontally on 
another. On the former is an inscription in Sapskrit, stating that Sri Madhvaebary 
brought and placed it there with one hand.’ Stones cannot lie, and the biographer 
finds in this inscription irrefragable proof of the authenticity of the story regarding 
Sri Madhva's marvellous strength. 
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Sri Madhva lived seventy-nine years and some months and when he quitted the 
scene of his iarly labours, he left a large :and .not undistinguished following, and 
a name which will iraperishably live in the annals of the Indian religion. . 

The second part of the book is devoted to a somewhat abstruse discussion of 
Sri Madhva’s teachings and the works. On this part of the subject it is unnecessary 
to carry beyond indicating very briefly the place of Sri Madhva among the religious 
reformers of India. Sri Sankara, who according to different historians lived so far 
back as 2000 b.c, or so recently as a.d. 800 had preached a religion which at its 
highest, was a sublime pantheism and in its popular form, consisted in the worship 
of Siva. Sankara’s religion had very general acceptance but dissenters there 
•always wore and on three notable occasions they carried an attack against Sd^kard’s 
system which resulted in the establishment of three rival creeds. The lea^Srs on 
these attacks were Sri Ramanuja in the twelfth century, Sri Madhva about 200 years 
later and Sri Gouranga alias Chaitanya (of Bengal) in the sexteenth century. The 
teachings of these reformers though agreeing in general outline differ considerably in 
detail. All of them inculcated belief in a personal God and insisted on bhakti of 
selfless devotion jbo that God as the one key to salvation. But while Sri Ramanuja 
recogni 2 ?t 3 d the doctrine of monism to a modified extent, Sri Madhva and Chaitanya 
uncompromisingly maintained that ‘ Man is man and God is God and the twain 
shall never be one.’ Again, while Ramanuja and Chaitanya admitted all classes of 
people into their faith, Sri Madhva carried on proselytism only among Brahmanas, 
resembling in this respect, the great advaita leader whose doctrines he spent his life 
in attempting to overthrow. 

N. M. R. 


Annual Report of the Archaeolo£(ical Survey 

of India 

EASTERN CIRCLE 1915-6. 

The report is written by Dr. Spooner, who continued to be in charge of the Eastern 
Circle and gives detailed accounts of the useful work done during the year. Owing 
to straitened finances on account of the war not much work was done in the way of 
conservation. Three treasure troves were discovered which contained coins of Sber 
Shah, Islam Shah, Ala-ud-din Khilji and other Muhammadan rulers. A copper 
grant also has been discovered of the RashtrakuU King Krishna I. Akllavarsha- 
Subhatunga. 

The most interesting portion of the report is 'that which deals with the excava- 
tions at Pataliputra and Nalanda, the former conducted at the expense of Sir Ratan 
Tata and the latter sabventioned by the Royal Asiatic Society of London. The ex- 
cavations have not been completed, hut many interesting antiquities have in the 
meanwhile been discovered among which ar0\a number of knives, coins, a sword, 
many terracottas, a chariot wheel and more than 600 clay seals or tablets. A stone 
temple has been unearthed at Nalanda which has a band of sculptured panels run- 
ping above the plinth on all the four sides otthe shrine, The total of such panels is 
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211 and as according to Dr. Spooner, they belong to the Gupta period# their import- 
ance can hardly be exaggerated. It is a pity that the report does not contain more 
detailed information about these. 

A. V. 


We have been asked to publish the following in our journal and we do so with 
great pleasure in the hope that some members of the Mythic Society will compete 
for the medal. 


Pinhey Memorial Medal 

The Hyderabad Archaeological Society, on April 21, 1916, decided that a 
Gold Medal be instituted to commemorate the memory of Sir Alexander Pinhey, 
K.O.B.L, C.LB., the founder and first President of the Society. 

Regulations : — (1) The ‘ Pinhey Memorial Gold Medal ‘ shall be awarded 
triennially for the best work on Deccan Archaeology or History, in accordance 
with the subjoined conditions. 

(2) The competition shall be open to scholars in any part of the world. 

(3) Competitors shall submit a thesis on any subject chosen by themselves 
relating to Deccan Archaeology or History. The thesis should be an unpublished 
work, or, if published, it should not have been published more ^han two years before 
its submission for the Pinhey Medal, 

(4) Theses for the first competition will be received up to the end of October, 
1918, and subsequently in the October of every third year, i.e. in October, 1921, 1924, 
and *so on. 

(5) If the selected thesis is an unpublished work, the Society, at the recommen- 
dation of the Council, shall have the right to publish it in the Society’s Journal. 

(6) If in the opinion of the Council none of the theses submitted in any year 
are of special value, the medal shall not be awarded in that year, 

(7) If his thesis is written in any language other than English, the competitor 
shall furnish an English translation thereof. 
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